^coMriff  reform  league. 


I^THE  POLICY  OF 


TARIFF 


FORM. 


"  We  have  an  Empi 
tion   and  consoiidatioj 
sustaining:.    Nothing  of  tli< 
is  no  article  of  }'our  food,  there 
necessary  of  your  lives,  no  luxury  o 
somewhere  or  another  in  the  British 


rg^anisa- 
solu-lfely  self- 
has  ever  been  knowa  lyPore.  There 
material  of  ycm^^v^ey  there  is  no 
S^'pQ^e^  ^^m^^cfnot  be  produced 
mpire,  if  therSntish  Empire  holds 


together,  and  if  we,  who  have  inherited  it,  are  worthy  of  those  traditions. 

"The  continuance  of  your  trade  is  dependent 
entirely  on  British  Possessions. 

"  I  want  to  prepare  you  for  a  struggle — a  struggle  from  which,  if  we 
emerge  defeated,  this  country  will  no  longer  count  amongst  the  great  nations 
of  the  world. 

"  it  is  not  well  with  British  trade.  It  has  been 
Stagrnant  for  thirty  years." — Mr.  Ghamherlain  at  Glasgow, 
-    -  J^r  6t/i,  1903. 

FOUL  PLAY. 


"  If  I  saw  a  prize-fighter  encountering  a  galley-slave  in  irons  I  should  consider  the  combat 
equally  as  fair  as  to  make  England  fight  hostile  Tariffs  with  Free  Imports."— Disraeli  at 
Shrewsbury,  1843. 

And  John  Bull  has  more  money  on  than  he  can  afford  to  lose. 
7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 
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"The  Colonies  are  prepared  to  meet  us.  In  return 
for  a  very  moderate  preference  they  will  give  us  si 

substantial  advantag^e." — {Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Glasf/otv.) 


"  The  Colonies  have  given  you  an  opportunity.  You  cannot 
play  fast  and  loose  with  these  Kinsmen  of  yours.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  what  spirit  they  have  made  their  offer  to  you.  It  is 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  in  a  spirit  of  unselfish  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Empire  of  which  they,  as  well  as  we, 
form  an  integral  part.  But  you  cannot  expect  them  to  wait  for 
ever  on  your  leisure  ....  Have  you,  in  your  wisdom,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  asked  from  you  is  more  that  what 
they  have  to  give  in  return  ?  They  make  no  complaint.  Thej  > 
accept  your  decision.  But  they  will  not  repeat  the  offer; 
and  then  they  will,  perhaps,  receive  all  the  reciprocal 
advantagres  which  they  ofTer  to  you  from  other  coun- 
tries, who  are  not  possessed  with  our  prejudices  and 
superstitions,  and  who  will  be  ready  at  once  to  jump 
at  any  offer  of  the  kind  that  is  now  made  to  us.''- -[Mr., 

CJiamherlain  at  Gree7iock.    October  Ith^  1903.) 


THE   COMMERCIAL  STAKES. 


John  Bull  on  "  Free  Imports,"  being  outpaced  by  competitors,  enjoys  a  little 


"commercial  repose." 


I^o.  1. 


WHAT  IS  OUR  BEST  POLICY? 

Questions  worth  Answering. 


If  our  so-called  "Free*'  Trade  is  tlie 
best  policy — 

1.  Why  is  G^reai  Britain  tbe  onlj  eonntry  ikat  belieyes  ia  it  ? 

2.  Why  has  Great  Britain  lost  the  position  of  first  place  among 

commereial  nations  ? 

3.  Why  has  the  first  place  been  won  by  the  United  States — a 

Protectionist  naMonP 

4.  Why  are  we  being  rapidly  overtaken  by  Grermany — another 

Protectionist  nation? 

5.  Why  do  our  exports  of  nnaoufactured  goods 

deciine  while  onr  imports  of  manufiactyred 
goods  increase  ? 

6.  Why  have  two-thirds  of  the  wheat-growing  land  in  **  Free  " 

Trade  Britain  gone  out  of  cultivation  ? 

7.  Why  has  land  cultivation  increased  in  Protectionist 

Frawace  ? 

8.  Why  do  enr  Board  of  Trade  returns  lahow  that  5  per  oent,  of 

Gnrade  Unionist — Skilled — workmen  are  chronically  out 
©f  employment  ? 

9.  Why  is  it  that,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 

12,000,000  persons  in  Great  Britain  are  underfed  and  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  ? 

10.  Why  is  one  person  in  every  40  a  pauper  in  "Free"  Trade 

Britain,  while  there  is  only  one  pauper  in  every  160  persons 
in  Protectionist  France,  and  one  in  every  250  in 
Protectionist  America? 

11.  Why  has  no  new  industry  of  importance  been  established  m 

"  Free  "  Trade  Britain  in  the  last  twenty  years  ? 

12.  Why  are  Protectionist  countries  so  anxious 

that  we  shall  stick  to  ''Free"  Trade? 

  [turn  over. 
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THE  ANSWER. 


DUMPING  GPOUND 
Foreign  5uRplus 

MAY  BE  SHOT  HERB 
FREE  OP  CH/^QgE 


John  TUji.l:  *'I  say,  lliis  is  getting  serious." 

(Hj  p'  mi;;.iuu  of  C.  W.  Fnulknor  &  Co.,  London,  B.C.,  riiblislicis  of  (he  series 
of  these  dcpigns  as  Tust  Cnnls  ia  Colour.) 
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THE  OFFER  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

COLONIAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1902. 


THE   RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  PREMIERS. 

(1)  That  tliis  Conference  recognises  that  the  principle 
of  Preferential  Trading  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas  would  stimulate 
and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  intercourse,  and  would, 
by  promoting  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  several  parts,  strengthen  the  Empire. 

(2)  That  this  Conference  recognises  that,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  adopt  a  general  system  of  Free  Trade  as  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas. 

(3)  That  with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the 
increase  of  trade  within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that 
those  Colonies  which  have  not  already  adopted  suoh  a 
policy  should,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  give 
substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(4)  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respect- 
fully urge  on  His  Majasty's  Government  the  expediency 
of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies, 
either  by  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or 
hereafter  imposed. 

(5)  That  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  this  Confer- 
ence undertake  to  submit  to  their  respective  Governments 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  principle  of  the  resolution, 
and  to  request  them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  it. 

[turi^  oveb. 
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Kew  Series. 


No.  3. 


John  Bull  A  Sons. 

"  I  consider  preferential  tariffs  an  indispensable 
foundation  of  the  Empire."— f/on.  A.  DEAKIN,  Attorney-' 
General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  A  PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFF? 

UNDER  A  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

(1)  England  would  charge  a  duty  on  foreign  gOOds,  and  admit 
colonial  goods  into  the  British  market,  either  free,  or  on  the 
payment  of  a  lower  duty  than  the  foreigner. 

(2)  The  Colonies  would  admit  British  goods  into  their 
territories  either  free  or  on  the  payment  of  a  lower  duty  than 

the  foreign  goods. 

GIVE  AND  TAKE. 

This  is  give  and  take  between  the  Mother  country  and  her 
children.  Eai  h  side  gives  something  to  the  other ;  each  side  receives 
something  froi*.  tlie  other. 

WHAT  THE  COLONIES  HAVE  OFFERED. 

Canada  has  already  granted  preferential  treatment  to  British 
goods.  They  pay  one-third  less  duty  than  foreign  goods  when  they 
enter  Canada.  Moreover  she  is  prepared  very  substantially  to 
increase  this  preference,  if  England  will  give  her  whea.t  a  smalt 
advantage  in  the  British  market. 

Australia  ha>  offered  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  British 
goods,  if  Austialian  goods  can  have  preferential  treatment  in  Great 
Britain. 

^   [turn  (Jver. 
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New  Zealand  ^as  offwed  unconditionally  to  reduce  by  10  per 
cent,  the  existing  duties  on  British  goods,  and  to  make  further 
concessiouH. 

Gape  Colony  &nd  Natal  I'ave  offered  unconditionally  a  pre- 
ference of  25  per  cent,  on  Britisli  goods. 

While  Canada,  !N"ew  'Zealand,  the  Cape  and  Natal  have  given 
Tis  unconditional  offers  of  preference,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they,  like  Australia,  regard  a  one-sided  preference  as  both 
inexpedient  and  unjust.  Are  they  not  right  in  this  feeling?  Why 
should  we  expect  something  for  nothing  in  a  commercial  transaction  ? 

N'ote,  also,  that  both  Canada,  by  tlie  mouth  of  her  Finance 
Minister,  and  New  Zealand,  speaking  through  her  Premier,  Mr. 
Seddon,  have  already  stated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  necessity 
for  reciprocal  dealing  in  this  matter. 

WHAT  CANADIAN   PREFERENCE  HAS 
DONE  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  Canadian  preference,  the  British  exports 
to  Canada  have  increased  by  98  per  cent.,  or  from  nearly  £6,200,000 
in  1897  to  over  £10,300,000  in  1902.    That  is  to  say,  for  every  £52 

worth  of  goods  we  sold  to  Canada  in  1897  we  now  sell  her 

£103  worth.  That  is  profitable  to  us,  for  new  markets  are  very 
difficult  to  find,  and  the  foreigner  by  tariffs  and  high  duties  is  day 
by  day  striving  to  shut  British  goods  out  of  his  territories. 

SHALL  WE  DO  NOTHING  IN  RETURN  ? 

If  we  do  nothing  in  return,  these  things  will  surely  happen  : 
(1)  Canada  will  withdraw  her  preference  and  make  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  by  which  each  will  admit  the  other's  goods 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  (2)  The  other  Colonial  Parliaments  will 
wididraw  their  offers  unless  we  meet  them  half-way.    (3)  Britain 

will  lose  a  present  advantag*e  in  the  only  markets  where  her 
trade  is  advancing. 

iiiisinens  will  be  bad  in  England,  and  both  employers  and  work- 
ineti  will  suffer..    There  will  be  loss  work  to  do,  and  Wag^es  will 

falL 
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OUR  BEST  CUSTOMERS, 


Trade  with  the  Colonies  goes  up.  ^ 
Trade  with  the  Foreigner  goes  down.  \^ 


HARD  TO  EARN,  EASY  TO  SPEND. 

The  great  difficulty  for  all  men  and  nations  is  not  how  to  spend 
tlieir  money,  when  earned,  but  how  to  earn  it.  And  inOliey  Oan 
only  be  earned  by  selling  labour,  or  the  goods  made  by  that 
labour. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  MARKETS. 

The  British  manufacturer  has  to  faoe  foreign  Competition  at 

every  turn,  just  as  the  British  workman  has  to  face  competition  for 

his  "job  "  at  every  point,  for  there  are  always  more  ready  to  do 
the  work  than  there  is  work  for  the  workers,  and  there  are 

usually  more  manufactures  produced  than  customers  who  want 
to  buy. 

IF  THE  MASTER  LOSES  HIS  MARKET  THE 
MAN  LOSES  HIS  JOB. 

FOREIGNERS  CLOSE  THEIR  MARKETS. 
Now  foreign  countries  attempt  to  close  their  markets  to 

the  British  manufacturer,  in  order  that  their  own  manufactures 
may  have  these  markets  to  themselves.  Hence  they  put  heavy  duties 
upon  British  and  other  goods  brought  into  their  territories,  and  hence 
the  British  manufacturer  is  either  driven  from  their  markets  or  finds 
that  his  trade  with  them  does  not  grow. 

[TURN  OVEK. 
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SALES  TO  THE  FOREIGNER 
DECREASE. 


Here  are  the  figures  for  13i-itisli  exports  to  foreip^n  countries,  from 

which  it  will  he  seen  that  our  trade  With  the  foreigner  has  stood 
still  for  thirty  years. 

British  Goods. 

In  1872  WG  exported  to  foreig^n  countries  £196,000,000 


But  now  look  at  our  exports  to  our  Colonies.  They  have  Hsen 
greatly  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  StllB  rising. 


In  1932  we  exported  to  all  Europe  £103,000,000 

1902  we  exported  to  British  Possessions  109,000,000 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  these  figures.    It  IS  tO 

the  Colonies,  and  to  the  Colonies  alone,  that  we  owe  whatever 
advance  our  trade  has  made  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Our 
trade  with  them  has  nearly  doubled. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  above  figures  it  must  never  be  forgotten 

that  our  Colonies  buy  almost  exclusively  our  manufactured 
goods.  They  do  not  drain  us  of  coal  and  other  raw  materials 

of  industry.  Last  year  we  exported  43,000,000  tons  of  coal,  valued 
at  £26,000,000,  of  which  3,000,000  tons  only,  valued  at  £2,000,000, 
Avere  sold  within  the  Empire,  chiefly  to  British  coaling  stations  for 

the  use  of  our  fleet,  while  foreign  Countries  took  40,000,000 
tons,  worth  £24,000,000. 

Apart  from  all  ties  of  sentiment  and  affection,  IS  it  not  gOOd 

business  to  treat  well  so  good  a  customer,  and  to  meet  the 

wishes  ot:"  the  Colonies  halfway?    Shall  we  Sacrifice  OUr  OWn 

kindred  for  the  foreigner? 

With  a  prefereiJltial  tariff  British  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
Em  pi  I  f!  may  ho  oxp(;ct(;d  to  grow  to  at  least  £160,000,000  or 
£17."), 000,000  in  the  Ti(!xt  ton  or  twenty  yoaivs.     Even  already  OUr 

sales  to  our  own  possessions  are  greater  than  our  sales  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe. 


147,000,000 
176,000,000 
196,000,000 
174,000,000 


So  that  in  thirty  years  WO  gained  nO  grOUnd. 


SALES  TO  COLONIES  STEADILY 
INCREASE. 


British  Goods. 


In  1872  we  exported  to  the  Colonies  £60,000,000 
1880         „  „  „  75,000,000 

1890         „  „  „  87,000,000 

1900         „  „  „  94,000,000 

1902         „  „  „  109,000,000 
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THE  CASE  FOR  IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE. 


STATED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


OUR  FOREIGN  CUSTOMERS. 

Value  of  Exports  FEOM  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  of  articles  manufactured,  or  partly  manu- 
factured, in  tlie  United  Kingdom  (excluding  articles  of 
food,  drink,  tobacco,  and  ships)  to  the  following  seven 
countries  : — 

Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  The  United  States. 

1890    83,629,000 

1894  ...    64,791,000 

1898    68,665,000 

1902    69,837,000 

DECREASE  in  12  years  (1890-1902)  -  d^13,792,000. 

[tuen  over. 
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Now  look  at  tlie  other  side  of  our  account. 

Value  of  imports  INTO  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  of  the  same  class  from  tlie  same  seven 
countries  : — 

1890    78,429,000 

1894  ...    79,143,000 

1898    97,753,000 

1902    113,515,000 

ffNCREASE  in  12  years  (1890-1902)   -  £35,086,000. 

Our  Exports  of  the  same  class  TO  ALL 
foreign  countries  (including  the  above),  during  the 
same  period,  were  as  follows  : — 

& 

1890    ...  149,651,000 

1894    117,907,000 

1898       ...  ...       ...  122,804,000 

1902  131,686,000 

DECREASE  \n  12  years  (1890-1902)  -  £17,965,000. 

Our  Exports  of  the  same  class  TO  ALL 
destinations,  Foreign  and  Colonial,  during  the  same 
period,  were  as  follows  :— 

£ 

1890      228,805,000 

1894      ...    183,556,000 

1898       ...    198,054,000 

1902       ...    227,645,000 

DECREASE  in  12  years  (1890-1902)    -  £1,160,000. 

Our  one  million  decrease  in  the  total  exports  of  this 
class  would,  therefore,  have  been  18  millions  at 

least,  had  it  not  been  that  our  Colonies 
came  to  the  rescue,  thus:— 
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OUR  COLONIAL  CUSTOMERS. 
Exports  from  the  United  Kingrdom 

of  articles  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  (ex- 
cluding articles  of  food,  drink,  tobacco,  and  sliips)  : — 

1.  -T0  SELF-GOVERNING  COLONIES. 

1890      35,516,000 

1894  ...       ...               ...  27,597,000 

1898    35,264,000 

1902    52,211,000 

iNCREASE  In  12  years  (1890-1902)    -  £16,695,000. 

2.  -T0  ALL  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  POSSESSIONS. 

1890  ...    79,154,000 

1894                                  ...  65,649,000 

1898  ...       ...               ...  75,250,000 

1902    95,959,000 

INCREASE  in  12  years  (1890-1902)    -  £16,805,000. 
THE  GREAT  CONTRAST. 

FOREIGNERS'  RECORD  in  manufactured  and  partly  manu- 
-Tactured  g^oods. 

In  1890-1902  we  sold  to  our  chief  foreign  rivals  £13,792,000  /eSS. 
In  1890-1902  our  chief  foreign  rivals  sold  us  £35,086,000  more* 

IS  THAT  GOOD  BUSINESS? 


COLONIAL  RECORD  in  manufactured  and  partly  manu- 
factured goods. 

In  1890-1902  we  sold  to  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  £16,805,000 

more. 

IS  THAT  BAD  BUSINESS? 

WHO  ARE  OUR  BEST  CUSTOMERS? 

N,S. — The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Blue 
Book  (Cd.  1761)  published  to  facilitate  inquiry  into  the  working 
of  our  present  fiscal  system. 

fTUBX  OVES. 
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No.  6. 


A  TRADE  BAROMETER. 


FIGURES  THAT  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES. 


The  following  figures  are  taken  from  tlie  "  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,"  publislied  bj  the 
British  Government.  They  can  be  easily  verified,  and 
they  may  safely  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 

DECREASE, 


(i.)  Exports  of   some   British  Manufactures 
from  the  United  Kinsfdom. 

1871-1880.  1892.1901.  Decrease. 

£  £  & 

Sugar  Refined   »  n,879,208     5,504,990  6,374,218 

Haberdashery  and 

Millinery    49,104,837  14,887,960  34,216,877 

Silk      Goods  (including 

Thrown  Silk,  Twist  and 

Yam)   29,449,819  18,084,461  11,365,358 

Hardware  and  Cutlery...  39,370,259  20,501,184  18,871,075 
Linen   Goods  (including 

Yam)                            81,630,379  68,679,767  22,950,612 

Woollen  Goods  (including 

Yam)                           262,432,316  207,418,893  55,013,423 

[turn  ovbb. 
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INCREASE. 


(3.)   Imports  of  some  Foreig^n  Manufactures 
into  the  United  Kins:dom. 

1871-1880.  1892-1901.  Increase. 

&  £  £ 

China  and  Earthenware    s,707,4G8  8,047,718  4,340,250 

Toys                                   4,032,207  10,480,319  6,448,112 

Musical  Instruments  ...    5,786,023  11,342,817  5.556,794 

Painters'  Colours        ...     6,610,239  10,729,375  4,119,136 

Iron  and  Steel— Wrought 
or  Manufactured  (in- 

cludiDg  Machinery)      ...    14,412,003  54,095,811  39,683,808 

Paper  and  Pasteboard...   10,638,572  32,885,845  22,247,273 

Lace...                                   5,555,049  13,565,038  8,010,009 

Clocks  and  Watches  ...  9,771,446  16,033,891  6,262,445 
Chemical  Manufactures 

and  Products                       9,999,102  15,806,538  5,807,436 

Glass  of  aU  kinds  ...  16,148,318  29,010,383  12,862,065 
Leather  Goods  (including 

Boots  and  Gloves)       ...    15,684,729  30,059,424  14,374,695 

Cotton  Manufactures  (in- 
cluding Yarn)                     17,705,904  40,528,574  22,822,670 

Sugar,  Refined                  41,728,405  106,808,760  64,580,355 

Woollen  Goods  (including 

Yarn)                               65,703,862  120,742,659  55,038,797 

Silk  •   Goods  (including 

Thrown  and  Spun  Silk)  117,239.044  148,759,892  31,520,848 

COMMENT   IS  NEEDLESS. 
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WHAT  IS  A  TARIFF? 


A  BUSINESS  ARRANGEMENT. 


Q.  WHAT  tS  A  TARIFF?  A  system  of  taxes  or  tolls 
on  goods  entering  a  country. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  a  tariff?  To  raise  money  for  national 
purposes,  and  to  relieve  the  home  taxpayer. 

Q.  Has  England  already  a  tariff?  England  has  a  tariff  and 
raised  by  it  in  1902  £31,046,000. 

Q.  Why  then  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  denounced  for  proposing  to 

niter  the  tariff?  Firstly,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  denounced  by  some 
people  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  is  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  and 
secondly,  his  proposals  for  a  reform  of  our  tariff  are  denounced  by  those 
people  who  contend  that  the  tariff  should  only  be  used  to  raise  revenue. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cobden  Club  ?  Yes,  and 
it  is  just  because  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  desire  to  levy  the  tariff 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  benefit  British  trade  and  ^isid  the 

Empire  closer  together,  has  struck  a  blow  at  this  out-of-date 
"  gospel  **  that  he  has  incurred  the  hatred  and  opposition  of  the 
feo-called  "  Free  Traders." 

Q.  Why  do  ''Free  Traders"  take  such  a  curious  view  of  what 
is,  after  all,  a  business  and  not  a  religious  question  ?  Because 

they  divide  the  people  into  two  classes — consumers  and  producers — 
-ind  they  say  that  to  benefit  the  producers  by  a  tariff,  you  must  make 
the  cost  of  living  greater  for  the  consumers,  which  would  be  unjust. 

Q.  Where  is  the  fallacy  in  this  argument?   In  the  first  place, 

the  assumption  that  the  two  classes  are  distinct.  They  should  be,  and 
to  a  great  extent  aie,  one  and  the  same.  That  is,  the  majority  of  con- 
sumers are  pi'oducers  also,  and  vice  versa.  In  tlje  second  place,  the 
assumption,  which  cannot  be  proved,  that  a  tariff  is  necessarily  a  tax 
on  the  consumer.  Experience  shows  that,  on  the  contrary,  an  import 
duty  on  goods  which  compete  with  our  own  productions  is  always 
paid,  either  entirely  or  in  part  by  the  foreign  producer. 

Q.  Why  should  the  foreign  producer  be  willing  to  pay  such  a 

tax  ?  Because,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  more  anxious  to  sell 
his  ^j^oods  than  any  purchaser  is  to  buy  them. 

[TURN  OVWL 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS, 


ffiflAw  Taxes. 

2s.  a  quarter  on  foreign  (not  Colonial)  corn. 

Corresponding  tax  on  foreign  flour. 

5  per  cent,  on  foreign  meat. 

5  per  cent,  on  foreign  dairy  produce. 

10  per  cent,  on  completely  manufactured  foreign  goods 

Taxes  to  be  relieved. 

Three-quarters  of  the  duty  off  tea 
Half  the  sugar  duty  taken  oft". 
Corresponding  reduction  on  coffee  and  cocoa 
Preference  to  Colonial  wines  and  fruit. 

Duties  not  contemplated. 

No  Tax  on  Raw  Materials. 
No  Tax  on  Maize. 
No  Tax  on  Bacon. 

Q.  How  will  these  proposals  help  us  to  bind  the  Empire  closer 
together  and  beneiit  British  trade  ?   By  admitting  Canadian  and 

Australian  corn  into  England  on  better  terms  than  American  or  Russian 
com,  we  shall  help  ©Ur  OWil  Children  in  the  Colonies  who  helped  us  in 
the  Boer  war.  In  return  the  great  Colonies  have  promised  to  tax  British 
goods  less  heavily  than  foreign  goods  when  they  enter  the  Colonies. 

Canada  has  for  six  shears  reduced  her  tariff  on  British  goods, 

and  we  sent  her  98  per  cent,  more  goods  in  consequence.  That  has 
meant  more  WOrk  for  the  British  WOricer,  and  the  further  prefer- 
eaces  promised  us  will  mean  yet  more  work.  Again,  by  taxing 
imported  manufactures,  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  give  the  British 
worker  more  work  to  do  and  better  work. 

Q.  How  will  a  tax  on  foreign  manufactures  give  the  British 

worker  more  work  to  do  ?  In  1902  we  bought  from  the  foreigner 
£13,000,000  of  woollen  goods,  which  we  could  have  made  in  our 
Yorkshire  mills ;  £5,700,000  of  cotton,  which  we  could  have  mana- 
faotured  in  our  Lancashire  mills ;  £8,000,000  of  iron  and  steel  goods, 
which  Middlesborough,  Birmingham,  Wolvc;rhampton,  and  South 
Wales  could  have  made  ;  and  £14,000,000  of  silk,  which  might  have 
been  spun  and  woven  at  Coventry,  Macclesfield  and  Derby.  If  we 
had  made  these  goods  ourselves,  we  should  have  spent  at  least 
£25,000,000  in  wa^es  at  home  and  given  good  employment  to  250,000 
British  workers. 

Q.  Wnat  has  become  of  these  250,000  workers  ?  It  is  supposed 
that  many  of  them  are  among  the  12,000,000  souls  whom  Sir  H. 
Campbell- Bannerman  has  declared  to  be  on  the  vei'<2e  of  starvation. 
Others  have  emigrated  ;  and  others,  again,  are  in  tlie  workhouses, 
where  those  who  have  work  nm  compelled  to  maintain  tliom 

Q.  Will  anybody  lose  by  Mr.  Chamberlnin's  scheme?  Noonein 
England;  ])ut  tho  foreig^ner  will  lose  by  havrSng  to  pay  toll  to 
enter  our  market. 
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BRITISH  EXPORTS  DECLINE. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS  GROW. 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  SIX  of  the  great  British  Staple 

manufactures  for  various  years,  beginning  with  1872,  and  the 
importL  of  foreign  goods  into  Britain  in  the  same  years  are  given 
below. 

While  the  British  exports  stand  still  or  decline,  the  foreign 
imports  steadily  grow. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 

British  Exports.  British  Imports. 

Million  £.  Million  £. 


1872  ...  36  ...  1 

1880  ...  28  ...  2i 

1890  ...  31i  ...  3} 

1900  ...  32  ...  7f 

1902  29  ...  8 


It  is  true  that  in  machinery,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above 
figures,  we  have  increased  our  export  from  £8,200,000  in  1872,  to 

£18,700,000  in  1902,  but  this  is  the  only  manufacturing  industry 
in  which  there  has  been  a  marked  increase,  and  this  cannot 

be  said  to  be  wholly  advantageous,  as  it  is  putting  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  our  rivals. 


COTTON 

MANUFACTURES  (including  Yarn). 

British  Exports. 

British  Imports. 

Million  £>. 

Million  £>. 

1872 

80 

M 

1880 

75 

24 
2i 

1890 

74 

1900 

70 

*i 

1902 

72i 

5i 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURES 

(including^ 

Yarn). 

British  Exports. 

British  Imports. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

1872 

38 

1880 

20^ 

9i 

1890 

2^ 

m 

1900 

20 

iii 

1902 

20 

13 
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LINEN   MANUFACTURES  (includinir  Yarn). 


British  Exports.  British  ImporU. 

Million  £.  Million  £. 

1872         ...            lOi  ...  0 

1880         ...              6f  ...  i 

1890         ...             6i  ...  1 

1900         ...              6  ...  H 

1902         ...              Bi  ...  ^ 


SILK   MANUFACTURES   (including  Yarn). 

British  Exports,  British  Imports. 

Million  £.  Million  £. 


1872  ...  4  ...  9^ 

1880  ...  2f  ...  13i 

1890  ...  2|  ...  11i 

1900  ...  2  ...  Ui 

1902  ...  ^  ...  14 


In  the  four  years,  1857  to  1860,  when  Silk'  manufacture  was 
protected  in  England,  we  imported  on  an  average  every 
year  9,600,000  pounds  weight  of  raw  and  thrown  sWk,  to  be 

woven  or  spun,  for  the  home  market  and  for  export.  In  the  four 
years,  1899  to  1902,  we  imported  only  2,075,000  pounds  weight  a 

year,  so  that  our  sISk  trade  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
one-fourth  its  former  dimensions.  , 

HABERDASHERY. 

British  Exports, 
Million  £. 

1872   ,   6^ 

1880    4 

1890    2 

1900     1^ 

1902    Vi 

It  is  u  11  fortunately  impossible  to  give  the  value  of  foreign 
haberdashery  imported,  as  it  is  not  entered  under  that  head  in  the 
Official  Trade  Returns,  but  there  is  excellent  reason  to  think  that 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  figures.    For  example,  imports 

of  "foreign  embroidery  and  needlework,"  have  risen  from 
£194,000  in  1886  to  £1,171,000  in  1900;  and  of  foreign  hosiery 
no  less  than  £832,000  worth  was  imported  in  1902. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  TRADES  ARE  TRADES 
IN  WHICH  GREAT  SKILL  AND  EXPERI- 
ENCE ARE  REQUIRED;  THEY  ARE  4LL 
TRADES  ONCE  REGARDED  AS  BEING 
OURS  BY  BIRTHRIGHT. 
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WHAT  IS  RETAUATIOW? 

JUSTICE  FOR  THE  BRITISH  WORKER. 


A   WARNING   FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

In  my  view  it  is  certain  tliat  unless  the  United  Kingdom 
arms  herself  with  powers  to  meet  by  retaliation  fiscal  attacks 
by  foreigners  on  the  Colonies  and  herself,  and  is  prepared  to 

exercise  snch  powers,  closer  fiscal  relations  with  the  Empire  in  the 

direction  of  tariff  preference  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible." 

—Sir  E.  Barton,  Premier  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

WHAT   LORD   SALISBURY  SAID. 

"  Under  cover  of  this  fetish  worship  of  a  set  of  doctrines  that 
are  called  Free  Trade,  but  which  are  not  Free  Trade,  yon  are 
exclijsfled  from  acts  of  self-defence,  and  so  long  as  you  are  thus 

excluded,  you  may  sigh  in  vain  for  justice  in  fiscal  matters." 

—Speech  at  Manchester,  October  20,  1879. 

RETALIATION. 

When  the  foreigner  taxes  British-made  goods,  what  are  we  to 
do  ?  "  Do  nothing  "  say  the  Free  Traders.  When  Germany  hits 
Canada  for  daring  to  tax  British  goods  less  heavily  than  Germaui 
goods,  what  are  we  to  do  f  Are  yOU,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  well 
asked,  going  tO  take  it  lying  down  ?  If  the  British  Elector  has 
any  of  the  old  spirit  of  John  Bull  left  in  him,  he  will  unhesitatingly 
answer  "  No ! "  He  will  refuse  to  listen  to  those  timid  opponents  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  who  say,  "Pray  leave  things  as  they  are  or  we  shall 
land  ourselves  in  a  row." 

The  British  market  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  If 

we  had  the  power  to  impose  tariffs  as  every  other  country  has,  we 
should  find  it  much  easier  to  make  bargains  with  foreign  countries 
for  our  exported  goods. 

GERMANY'S  THREAT  AGAINST  ENGLAND. 

This  can  be  seen  from  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Germany. 
To  terrify  England,  Germany  threatened  in  April,  1903,  just 
before  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  forward  his  new  policy,  to  deprive 
British  goods  of  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment,  if  Austealia 
and  South  Africa  gave  us  a  preference.    Observe  that  England  had 

done  nothing  against  German  trade,  and  yet  England  was  to 

be  made  a  scapegoat..    But  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  speeches, 

and  what  happened  ?  ^ 

The  Germans  withdrew  their  threats  and  pretended  that 

these  threats  had  only  been  "  casual  remarks,"  made  without  proper 
authority. 

[TUftN  OVEE. 
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THIS  HILL  IS  DANGEROUS! 


A  WARNING  TO  FREE  IMPORTERS. 


SIGNIFICANT    FIGURES    FROM    THE  BOARD 

OF  TRADE. 


For  tlie  first  nine  montlis  of  the  present  year,  the 
Board  of  Trade  reports  as  follows  : — 

British  Imports    £394,237,561 

British  Exports    £269,928,676 


Adverse  Balance    £124,308,885 

At  this  rate  the  balance  ag'ainst  us  may 

easily  amount  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  handsome 
sum  of 

166  MILLIONS. 

Meanwhile  our  imports  of  foreign  manufactured 
goods  continue  to  increase. 

Here  are  the  figures  from  January  1st  to 
September  30th,  compared  with  those  for  the  same 
period  in  each  of  the  two  previous  years : — 

FOREIGN    MANUFACTURED  EiVIPORTS. 

First  Nine  Months. 

1901    £95,748,148 

1902      £99,509,605 

1903    £101,439,248 

Increase  1903  over  1902,  £1,929,643 

„      1903    „    1901,  £5,691,100 

[TURN  OVER, 
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At  this  rate  of  progress — say  11  millions  a  inonth — 
we  bid  fair  to  break  all  previous  records,  and  may  look 
forward  to  closing  1903  with  a.  Credit  tO  tho 

foreigner  of 

A  ROUND  134  HfLUOflS  STERLING 

on  the  year's  business  in  manufactured  goods  ! 

The  Cobden  Club  may  naturally  be  expected  to  give  a 
dinner  in  celebration  of  this  triumph  of  the  "Principle"; 
but   what — we    should   like    to    ask — what   does  the 

British   Workrrsan— what  does  the  BrStisii 

f^anyfactyrer  think  of  this  kind  of  trade?  Is 
it  quite  consistent  with  their  ideas  of  the  fitness  of 

things?  And  if  not — How  do  tiiey  propose 
to  stop  it  ? 

Meanwhile,  until  they  have  made  up  their  minds  on 
this  question,  it  may  be  useful  to  put  on  record  the 
leading  lines  of  manufactured  goods  in  which  the 
foreigner  is  busy  underselling  us  in  our  own  market. 
Here  they  are  : — 

Increase  over  1902. 
(First  Nine  Months.) 

Leather  Manufactures    0*^130,705 

Paper    £142,032 

Iron  asxcJ  Steel  Manufacturer    £334,262 

Cottori  GcocSs   £1,345,676 

Appare!   £2,275,823 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  five  more  important  or 
more  typical  departments  of  l>ritish  industry  than  tlicse, 
or  to  point  to  any  five  branches  of  trade  in  which  our 
once  boasted  suj)remacy  seemed  more  firmly  and 
lastingly  esLablislied. 

Figures  are  oftOEi  voted  dyEI,  bist 
they  are  usefcD  to  drive  home  storn 
facts. 
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HOW  WE  BENEFIT  OUR 
RIVALS. 


The  Value  of  a  British  Emigrant. 


EXPORTS  WE  GIVE  AWAY! 

Of  all  the  follies  into  which  we  have  been  led  by  our  national 
policy  of  leaving  industry  at  the  mercy  of  unrestricted  foreign  competition, 
perhaps    the    worst    and    costliest   is  our  §nCOnC@ivable 

negleot  of  the  British  emigrant. 

Here,  in  round  numbers,  is  the  record  of  the  past  fifty  years,  showing 
the  numbers  of  emigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin,  sent  by  a  short- 
sighted Motherland  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  respectively. 

Years  Percentage 
1853-1901.  of  totah 

To  United  States       ...      ...      5,900,000      ...      67  % 

To  Canada    900,000      ...      10  % 

WHAT  DO  THESE  FIGURES  MEAN? 

Allowing  for  the  natural  increase  of  this  population  of  5,900,000,  sent 
to  the  United  States  instead  of  to  Canada,  they  mean  : — 

(1)  A  loss  of  15,000,000  white  citizens  and  customers  to 
the  British  Empire; 

(2)  A  gain  of  15,000,000  citizens,  of  the  best  class,  to  the  United 
States ; 

(3)  15,000,000  added  to  the  numbers  of  our  most  for- 
midable trade  rivals,  who  buy  from  us  Brit>ish  goods  to  the 
value  of  only  5s.  per  head  ; 

and  (since  our  Canadian  fellow  citizens  buy  from  us  at  the  rate  of  30s. 
per  head  of  their  population)  "fch©  figures  m©a31 

(4)  A  loss  of  £18,759,000  every  year  of  export  trade 
we  mi^ht  have  had. 

_______  [turn  over. 
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If  you  think  this  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  losses  inflicted  apon 

ourselves,  and  the  gains  made  by  our  rivals,  in  sending  them  our  surplus 
population,  listen  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  American  statesmen 
of  the  nineteenth  century  : — 

Here  is  what  was  said,  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Hon.  J.  G.  Blaine, 
twice  United  States  Secretary  of  State  in  Republican  Administrations,  and 
the  words  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  they  were  spoken : — 

"  As  I  look  at  it,  your  British  fiscal  system  makes  us  a.  free  gift  of 
aSI  the  goods  we  import  -from  Great  Britain.  True,  we 
pay  you  a  hundred  million  dollars  yearly "  (you  don't  now,  Cousin 
Jonathan!),  "but  you  present  us  yearly  with  more  value 
than  that  in  able-bodied  humanity— in  working  men 
and  women,  whom  a  sensible  system  of  preferential 
tariffs  would  divert  to  your  Colonies  and  retain  in 
your  own  citizenship." 

Jis  Mr.  Blaine  reckoned  the  value  of  an  able-bodied  British  immigrant 
at  £300,  it  follows  that  he  estimated  our  fre©  gift"  to  his 
cou7itry  during  these  fifty  years  as  amounting  to  the  SUm  of 

£1,770,000,000. 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO  CONTINUE  THIS 
YEARLY  GIFT? 

If  you  wish  to  stop  it — to  send  your  fellow  countrymen  where  they 
can  retain  the  privilege  of  British  citizenship,  develop  the  resources  of 

tte  Empire,  and  become  Customers  for  British 
manufactures— 

SUPPURT  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
PROPOSALS  FOR 
PREFERENTIAL  TRADE  WITHIN  THE 

EMPIRE. 
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THE 

"FREE  FOOD"  HUMBUG. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WORKERS. 


A  question  is  now  being  addressed  to  you,  working 
men  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
Englishman,  and  one  wbo  is  himself  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  great  "working  man."  Your  own  future, 
the  future  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  future  of  our  great 
Empire,  with  all  its  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  hangs 
upon  the  answer  you  make  him. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  YOUR  REPLY? 

You  are  told  by  those  who  oppose  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  politics,  that  he  proposes  to  "tax  the  food  of  the  people" 
and  they  show  you  pictures  of  a  "  big  loaf  "  and  a  "  little 
loaf."  They  even  quote  extracts  out  of  his  speeches  in 
order  to  give  some  colour  to  their  argument. 

IT  IS  A  LIE 

to  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  increase  the 
taxation  of  food  in  this  country. 

He  has  said  that  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Colonies 
you  must  put  a  tax  on  food — food  which  is  at  present 
mainly  grown  in  foreign  countries.  He  hSLS  als© 
Sa.i€l  that  the  revenue  so  obtained  will  be  devoted  to 

lowering  the  taxation  on  other  sorts  of  food 

— mainly  grown  in  our  own  Colonies — whicll  are  at 

present  heavily  taxed. 

Have  the  "  Free  Food  "  politicians  told  you  this  ? 

Have  they  told  you  that  the  food  of 
the  people  is  already  taxed? 

Yes — taxed  to  the  extent  of  over  13  millions 
Sterlinig  annually. 

[tuen  ovek. 
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Last  year  taxes  were  raised  on  the  following  articlea 


of  food  •— 

Raic  cf  Diif  y 

A 

rn  oil  Tit/  rniKC'di 

bugar  ... 

^d,  poi'  lb., 

iicaii'y 

1  ea  . . . 

..    oa.  ,, 

... 

Figs,  Plums,  imd  liaisins  . 

'•'A 

•  *  • 

.>v/»J,v.;iJv 

Cocoa          ...  ... 

..    Id.  „ 

2r)9,000 

CofPee   

..    l|d.  „ 

]  70,000 

Curranta 

id.  „ 

nearly 

118,000 

Chicory      •••        „•  • 

2d. 

56,000 

Total  ...£ I ;i,  103,000 


OVER   THIRTEEN  MILLIONS 

raised  by  "  taxing  the  nation's  food." 

How  do  the  "  Free  Food  "  politicians  reconcile  their 
present  attitude  with  these  hard  facts  ? 

Do  they  suggest  that  food  is  to  be  altogether  free^ 
from  taxes;  if  so,  how  is  this  £13,103,000  to  be  raised 
for  revenue  purposes  ?  What  new  taxes  are  to  be  im- 
posed, and  on  whom  ? 

In  1902  a  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter  was  placed  on 
imported  wheat.  Did  the  price  of  your  loaf  go  up  ?  NO> 

In  June,  1903,  this  tax  was  removed.  Did  the  price  of 
your  loaf  go  down  ?    NO>    It  actually  rose. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  confident  that  the  small  new 
taxes  he  proposes  will  be  paid  almost  wholly  by  the 
foreigner  who  sells  us  the  food  and  that,  consequently, 
they  will  not  increase  the  prices  you  already  have  to  pay. 

But  to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of 
your  having:  to  pay  more  he  proposes 
to  reduce  the  present  heavy  taxation 
of  tea,  sug^ar,  tobacco,  &c.,  by  an 
amount  exactly  equal  to  any  possible 
increase  in  the  price  of  corn,  meat, 
or  dairy  produce. 

Is  this  "taxing  the  food  of  the  people "  ?  Mtm 
Chamberlain  has  stated: 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  policy  of 
tariff  reform  which  I  have  put  before 
the  country  which  need  increase  in 
the  slig^htcst  deg^rec  the  cost  of  living 
of  any  family  in  the  country." 


Tariff  Jleform  Learfiie  Leaffet  {New  Scrf'es)  No,  1.1, 


DO    MOT   RAISE  PRICES; 
BUT   THEY    DO    INCREASE  WAGES. 


An  official  return  from  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  relating 
to  the  effect  of  the  French  Customs'  Tariff  of  1892,  when  heavy 
duties  were  imposed  on  beef  and  mutton,  completely  disposes  of  the 
"  Free  Trade  "  theory  that  an  import  duty  on  articles  of  food  is  borne 
entirely  by  the  consumer. 

By  the  tariff  of  1892  the  duty  Oil  f resh  beef  was  raised  from 
4s.  lOd.  to  10s.  Id.  per  cwt.,  and  on  fresh  mutton  from  4s.  lOd. 
to  12s.  lid.  per  cwt.  The  duty  on  wheat  was  increased  sn 
1894  from  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  cwt. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Agricul*- 
ture  the  average  prices  of  these  articles  before  - dwd  after  the  nOW 

tariff  came  into  force  were  as  follows :—  < 


¥7      ■"'  Average  price 

Year.  Duty.  per  lb. 

1891  4s.  lOd.  per  cwt.   7d. 

1892  i  14£;--  tOs.  l£!.      „           ■  ■  6i(L 

1893  '  Do.  ,  .  -  ,  aid. 
1896  Do.  7id. 
1899  Do.  i  r  6fd. 
1901  '            Do.  e^d. 

lyJtJTTOlM.  Average  price 

Year.  ^Duty.  per  lb, 

1891  ,  4s.  10^.  per  cwt.  Sid. 

1892  12s.  lid.     V  8d.  * 

1893  Do.  7id. 
1896  "           Do.  S^d. 
1899  ,            Do.  8d. 
1901  Do.  '  8d. 


Year. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1896 
1899 
1901 
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BREAD. 


Average  pf ice 


i'  v^  ;^  Duty.  per  lb. 

2s.  5d.  per  cwt.  Ifd. 

Do.  Hd. 

Do.  :  ,   ^  l|d. 

2S.  lOd.  per  cwt.  l^d. 

Do.  lid. 

Do.  lid. 


[TURN  OVER. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  since  tho  higher  tariff  came  into 

force  the  price  of  beef  has  dropped  by  a  farthing  per  pound, 

while  the  price  of  mutton  and  bread  has  remained  stationary.  In 
other  words  the  whole  increase  in  duty  of  5s.  3d.  per  cwt.  on  beef, 
8s.  Id.  per  cwt.  on  mutton,  and  5d.  per  cwt.  on  wheat,  fell  On  the 

foreign  producer  and  not  on  the  French  consumer 

In  addition  to  this  tho  wagcs  of  the  French  worlcman  are 

Stsadiiy  rising.    From  statistics  recently  published  by  the  French 

Labour  Office  the  average  daily  wages  of  workmen  engaged  in 

the  principal  trades  in  the  chief  towns  throughout  France,  except- 
ing Paris,  have  risen  as  follows : — 

Daily  Wage. 

Year.  e.  d. 

1853       ...       ...    1  7 

1874   

1892  

1896   

1901  


2  5 

3  1 

3  H 

3  2i 


Showing  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  since  1853. 

For  the  same  class  of  workmen  in  Paris  the  rate  of  wag-es 
risen  as  follows : — 

Daily  Wage. 
Year.  s.  d. 

1896    5  5i 

1901    5  lOf.— Increase  8  per  cent. 

Compare  also  the  following  : — - 

COAL  MINERS. 

Annual  Wages. 
Year.  Francs. 

1892    1221 

1900    1333.— Increase  9  per  cent. 

FARM  LABOURERS. 

(In  addition  to  Board  and  Lodging.) 


Annual  Wages. 
Year.  Francs. 


1882    324 

1892    360.— Increase  11  per  cent. 

Ko  statistics  are  available  since  the  latter  date,  but  the  average 
daily  wage  of  far*m  labourers  in  1901  may  be  taken  at  a  franc  a  daj 
with  board  and  lodofing. 


France,  at  any  rate,  shows  that  import  duties  dO  not  mean 

an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  that  they  do  moan 
higher  wages  for  the  worliir^  man. 
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THE 

SAVINGS  BANK  TEST. 

A^OTHEH  GOBDENITE  FULLACY. 


Opponents  of  Tariff  Reform  tell  you  that  tlie  United 
Kingdom  is  prospering  under  the  Free  Import  system 
l)ecause  the  amount  of  money  put  into  Savings  Banks  is 
increasing. 

If  this  is  a  fair  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes,  what  do  Free  Importers  think  of  the  following 

RETURfy    OF   SAViS^GS   BAI^K  DEPOSITS, 

per  head  ol*  population,  in  ten  Protected  countries  and 
in  Great  Britain  ?  TSi©  osne  country/  tliat  stili  olmgs  to 
the  system  of  Free  Imports  is  at  the  bottom  of  tSie  isst. 

[Note.  — The  calculation  was  made  hj  the  eminent  statistician, 
M.  Fatio,  in  the  Swiss  Journal  of  Statistics.  It  is 
based  on  tlie  returns  of  the  year  1900,] 

Amount  in  Savings  Banks 

Country.  Per  Head. 

£  s.  d. 

Denmark        ...  ...         ...         ...  15  11  Si 

Switseriand    ...  ...         ...         ...  13  O  2| 

Germany        ...  ...                   ...  7  10  6| 

f^orway           ...  ...         ...         ...  7  8  7^ 

Australia         ..  ...         ...         ...  7  ©  4- 

Belgium          ...  ...         ...         ...  S  1  Q\ 

United  States                               ...  6  4  10| 

Austria-Hungary  ...         ...         ...  5  8  3| 

Sweden          ...  ...         ...        ...  5  1  5^ 

France   ...        ...         ...  4  3 

GREAT    BRITAIN    4  2  5| 

THE  CASE  OF  SWEDEN 
is  interesting,  because  this  country  was  the  last  in 
Europe  (except  Grreat  Britain)  to  abandon  the  Free 
Import  system.  Tariff  Reform  was  enacted  in  Sweden 
in  1888.  The  following  return  therefore  shows  the 
savings  of  the  Swedish  working  (D^asses  before  S^rotectlosi, 
and  after  thirteen  ^©ars  of  ProtestSosi. 

Total  Deposits  in  Swedish  Savings  Banks— 

18SS    £13,155,©0O 

1901    ^29,722,000 

[turn  over. 
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HOSTILE  TARIFFS. 


Examples  of  Duties  levied  by  Foreign  Countries  on 

some  Leading  Lines  of  British  Manufactured 
Goods. 

{From  the  Board  of  Trade  Blue  Booh.) 


THE    WOOLLEN  TRADE. 
Russian  Duties  on  WoolBen  Goods. 

Per  cwt, 
£    s.  (1. 

Blankets  and  Horseclotlis    ...        ...  ...        ...    10  16  S 

Woollen  Tissues     £20  12  10  to    26  16  9- 

Shawls,  Scarves,  &c.,  Wool  and  Silk        ...        ...        ...    58  19  7 

Woollen  Carpets     8  13  0- 

Hosiery    11  15  11 

Hand-made  Lace       ...       ...       ...       ...        ...        ...  132  14*  1 

Machine-made  Lace  ...       ...       ...       ...        ...        ...    61  18  7 

Embroidery    75  13  10 

Underclothing  (without  ornament)  ...        ...        ...    42    9  4 

„  (trimmed  with  Lace  or  Embroidery)      ...    56  12  5 

Women's  Clothing  (un trimmed)     ...        ...        ...        ...    63  14  0' 

French  Duties  on  Woollen  Goods. 

Per  cwt. 

£    s.    d.       £  s.  d.. 

Cloths,  Cashmeres  and  Tissues  o£  Cotton  Warp    0  18    3  to  3  1  0' 

Tissues  of  Wool  mixed  with  other  Material...    0  10    2  to  1  8  5- 

Tissues  of  Wool  mixed  with  Silk                        4  17    6  to  6.  1  11  ,  ^ 

Embroideries                                 .  ...Woollen  duties  -j-  16  5  2 

Blankets                                             ...        ...        ...           1  2  4 

German  Duties  on  Woollen  Goods. 

Per  cwt. 
£    s.    d,       £    8.  d 

Printed  Tissues  other  than  Carpets   3  16    3  to  5  11  10 

Plushes   3  16  3 

Hosiery  2  10  10  to  5  11  10 

Lace  and  Tulle   ...       ...        ...  ■  7  12  5 

United  States  Duties  on  Woollen  Goods. 


Woollen  and  Worsted  Goods  ... 


Per  cwt. 
£    s.  d. 

...    7  14    0  +  50p.c.  adval 
10    5    4  +  55  piC.  ad  val. 

[p.T.o. 
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Blankets  »nd  Flannels...  ^ 

Women's  and  Okildren'a  DresB 
Goods  ... 

Ready-made  Clotbing  

Trimmings 
Carpets  ... 


£    8.  d. 

...    5    2    8  -h  30  p.c.  ad  vol.  io 
7  14    0  +  40  p.c.  ad  val. 

3|d.  per  sq.  yd.  -f  50  p.c.  ad  val.  ia 
5fd.  per  sq.  yd.  +  55  p.c.  ad  val. 
...  10    5    4  +  60  p.c.  ad  val 
...  11  13    4  +  60  p.c.  ad  val. 
9d.  per  sq.  yd,  +  40  p.c.  ad  val.  to 
2/6  per  sq.  yd.  +  40  p.c.  ad  val. 


THE    1.INEN  TRADE. 

This  is  tho  great  Staple  Trade  of  tt»e  Mortis  of  Ireland. 

Russian  Duties  on  Linen  Goods> 

Per  cwt. 
£     s.  d. 

Linen  Tissues,  Twills,  Ticks,  Drills,  a^e   ...      9  16  7 

Ticking  for  Mattresses,  &c   7  17  3 

Table  Cloths  and  Towels  17  13  11 

Cloths  and  Batiste,  &c.,  of  Linen  or  Hemp,  bleached, 

dyed,  printed,  &c  23  11  10 

Ditto  ditto  with  Silk  in  Stripes  or  Embossed  ...  30  13  5 
Pocket  Handkerchiefs  (plain)        ...        ...        ...        ...    28    6  2 

Hosiery    £11  15  11  to  14    3  1 

Hand-made  Lace       ...       ...       ...        ...       ...        ...  132  14  1 

Machine-made  Lac©  ...       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    61  18  9 

Embroidery    ...        ...    75  13  10. 

Linen  Underclothing...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    42    9  4 

Linen  Underclothing  Trimmed  with  Lace...        ...        ...    56  12  .5 

Ready-made  Clothes  for  Men        ...         ...        ...        ...    36  11  4 

Ready-made  Clothes  for  Women  and  Children  ...    63  14  0 

FrencFi  Duties  on  Linen  Goods. 

Per  cwt. 

£    s.    d.       £     s.  d. 

Unbleached  Goods                                               0    9    9  to  10    3  3 

Bleached  Goods — Tissues  of  Linen  or  Hemp .. .    0  13    8  to  14    4  7 

Ditto       Printed,  Dyed  or  Worked    ...        ...    0  15    8  to  16    7  3 

Damask  Table  Linen  (unbleached)                       1  17  10  to  10  15  5 

Ditto       Clouded  Bleached,  &c.                          2  12  11  to  15    1  7 

Unbleached  Drills                                                              2    8  9 

Hosiery.  Gloves  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...                    16    5  2 

Machinomade  Lace                                             4    13  to  12    3  11 

Hand-made  ditto  ...        ...        ...    The  same,  +       ^.c.  ad  val. 

Embroideries,  including  Handkerchiefs       ...       Duties  on  Linen  of 

the  same  Class,  -f-  £16    5  3 

German  Duties  on  Linen  Goods. 

Per  Gwt. 

£    8.    d.      £    s.  (1. 

nnbleachod,  imprinted,  and  undyod  Tissues          0    6    1  to  1  10  6 

Blttaobed^  d^ed,  printed,  and  woven          ...         1  10    6  to  3    1  0 


Per  cwt. 
£    s,  d. 

Damask,  of  all  kinds  ...       ...       ...       ..,     3  16  3 

Ribbons  and  Tapes  ... 
Hosiery- 
Table,  Bed  Linen,  and  Towels 
Thread  Lace  ... 
Underlinen 


Other  kinds  of  readj-made  Clothing 


2  10  10 

2  10  10 
1  10  6 

15    4  11 

3  16  3 
7  12  5 


United  States  Duties  on  Linen  Goods. 

Shirts  and  Collars  ...       ...       1/8  per  doz.  and  20  p.c.  ad  vol. 

Lace  Window  Curtains,  Pillow  Slips,  Bed  Sets,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Napkins,  Wearing  Apparel,  &c.         ...      60  p.c.  ad  vol. 

Window  Curtains,  Bed  Sets,  &c.,  made  on  the  ^  -^d    er  s  d 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Machine  or  the  f-  *  *,  oa  '  P®^^^'  / 

Nottiniham  Warp  Machine  j     +2°  P-"-  "'^ 

Per  cwt, 

£    8.  d. 

Plain  Woven  Jute  Fabrics    ...        ...  I  n    ?  ^i  ^  W       ad  'cal.  to 

(0    4    1  +  15  p.c.  ad  vol. 

Handkerchiefs,  plain  ...        ...       ...        ...  60  p.c.  to  55  p.c.  ad  val. 

Woven  Fabrics  not  otherwise  mentioned      ...  i'^^'  ^^J^^^'  ^^^7  ^^'7 

(      4-  30  p.c.  ad  val. 

THE   CUTLERY  TRADE. 

Russian  Duties  on  Cutlery. 

Per  cwt. 
£    B.  d. 

Ordinary     614  0 

Peasants'  Forks  and  Knives  ...        ...        ...        ...    3    5  0 

French  Duties  on  Cutlery. 

Per  cwt. 

£  s.  d. 

Tailors'  Scissors  and  Pruning  Shears        ...        ...        ...    0  8  2 

Kitchen  and  Butchers' Knives       ...  ...        ...    2  0  8 

Razors  (common)      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    4  1  4 

Other  Cutlery  (common)      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    6  111 

(fine)   £9  15s.  2d.  to  12  3  10 

Tools,  iron   0  4  10^ 

„     steel,  or  ti[jped  with  str;el   0  8II" 

German  Duties  on  Cutlery. 

Per  cwt. 

£  s.  d. 

Axes,  Knives,  Sickles,  &c.    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    0  5  1 

Chisels,  Shears,  Scissors,  &c.          ...        ...        ...        ...    0  7  7 

Fine           „           „                   ...                                  0  12  2 

Small  Ornamental  Wares     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    4  8  11 

United  States  Duties  on  Cutlery. 

Penknives  or  Pocket  Knives,  &c., 
valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents 
per  doz  40  p.c.  ad  val. 
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Penknives   or   Pocket   Knives,  &c., 
vahiPtl   at  more  than  40  cents 
per  doz.     ...      '  ... 
Do.        do.         between  50  cents 

and  1'25  dollars  per  doz. 
Do.        do.        at  more  than  1*25 

dels,  per  doz. 
Do.       do.        valued  at  more  thnn 

3  doLs.  per  doz,   

Razors  and  Blades     ...     '  ... 

Scissors  and  Shears  ... 


^d.  a  piece  +  40  p.c.  ad  vol. 

2!d  a  piece  +  40  p.c.  ad  val. 

5d.  a  piece  +  40  p.c.  ad  val. 

lOd.  a  piece  +  40  p.c.  ad  val. 
2/1  4-  15  p.c.  ad  val.  to  7/3| 

-f  20  p.c.  ad  val.  per  doz. 
7ld.  +  15  p.c.  ad  val.  to  S/lJ 
-\-  25  p.c.  ad  val.  per  doz. 


Table,  Butcher,  Carving,  Cooks,  and 

and  other  Knives  and  Forks  ... 
Files,  File  Blanks,  Rasps  and  Floats, 

&c.... 

Saws     ...  ... 

Circular  Saws  ... 
Band  Saws 

Hand,  Back  and  other  Saws  ... 

The  above  figures  by  themselves  are  instructive  enough,  but  they 
becoiae  still  more  instructive  when  we  realize  what  proportion  the 
duties  bear  to  the  articles  taxed. 


Not  less  than  45  p.c.  ad  val. 

1/3  to  4/2  per  doz. 

3d.  to  5d.  a  linear  foot. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 

5d.  a  lb.  and  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 


OUTSES  ON  BRADFORD  WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

Here  are  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  great  Woollen  industry 
of  Bradford,  which  are  worth  careful  attention. 


AMOUNT  OF  DUTY  AD  VALOREM. 


Foreign  Countries. 


Russia 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Spain... 

Portugal 

United  States 

Argentina 

Japan 


British  Colonies  and  India 


Canada 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Cape  and  Natal 
Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements... 

Malta  

West  India  Islands ... 
India... 


70  p, 

33  p. 

10  p. 

20  p, 

40  p. 
100  p, 
100  p. 

30  p. 

10  p. 


c.  to  120  p.c. 
c.  to  66  p.c. 
c.  to  15  p.c. 
c.  to  55  p.c. 
c.  to  180  p.c. 
c.  to  300  p.c. 
c.  to  160  p.c. 
c.  to  100  p.c. 
c.  to   15  p.c. 


17  p.c.  to  25  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
7|  p.c. 
5|  p.c. 
Free. 
Free. 
5  p.c.  to  20  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
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TO  THE  WORKING  MEN 
OF  ENGLAND. 


THE  MAN  WE  IMPORT.  THE  MAN  WE  EXPORT. 


Why  do  you  object  to  the  pauper  alien  ? 
You  are  not  inhospitable  nor  unkind. 

You  would  always  be  ready  to 
help  a  man  in  distress,  whatever  his 
nationality. 

But  you  see  that  his  presence  in  Englsand 
lowers  the  standard  of  comfort  and 

[turn  over. 
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the  washes  of  the  British  working:  man. 

You  see  that,  as  he  comes  in,  a  skilled 
Engrlish  workman  leaves  for  a  protected 

country,  such  as  the  United  States. 

You  know  this  is  bad  for   England,  and  your 

first  duty  is  to  your  country. 

You  are  right  in  wishing  to  restrict  foreign  inamigra- 
tion. 

But  can  you  not  see  that  it  is  worse 
to  have  him  working  agrainst  you 
abroad  ? 

Here  in  England  his  labour  to  some  extent  helps  to 
support  the  country,  and  maintain  our  first  line  of 
defence,  our  Navy.  In  Germany  it  helps  to  build  the 
Grerman  Navy,  which  we  are  really  creating  by  our 
system  of  free  imports. 

Your  Trades  Unions  can  to  a  certain  extent  protect 
your  labour  against  unfair  competition  from  men  living 
in  England. 

But  nothing  except  Mr.  Balfour's  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's policy  can  protect  you  from  unfair 
foreigfn  competition. 

Why  not,  as  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggest, 

make  use  of  the  Custom  IHouse  oflicials 
to  act  as  your  pickets  against  the 
foreig^n  blackleg:? 

All  who  love  England  should  support  Mr.  Balfour's 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  England  for  the  English 
and  ])rotection  for  the  British  working  man  against 
foreign  cheap  labour  either  in  England  or  abroad. 
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A  TAX  YOU  HAVE 
FORGOTTEN  I 

THE    COST    OF  RAUP^RiSi¥i. 


BRITISH  WORK^ENg  do  you  know  that 
there   are   nearly   One    IVIilli©!!    PauperS  ill 

Free  Trade  Britain  ? 

Do  you  ever  think  what  that  means 
TO  YOU  ? 

You  know  that  a  pauper  is  a  person  who  by  his  fault 

or  his  misfortune  cloes  no  work  and  g'ets  no 

wages-  But  in  a  civilised  country  like  this  he  cannot 
be  allowed  to  starve.  Consequently  the  State  has  to 
support  him.  But  the  State  is  only  able  to  support  him 
by  your  help.  Many  of  you  pay  the  Poor  Eate 
directly  and  those  of  you  who  do,  know  how  burdensome 
it  is.  But  those  of  you  who  do  not  pay  it  directly  must 
not  suppose  that  you  escape  the  tax.  YOU  PAY  IT 
TO  YOUR  LANDLORD  THROUGH  YOUR  RENT 
and  he  pays  it  to  the  Poor  Law  officials. 

Now  the  cost  of  pauperism  in 
England  and  Wales  alone  is 

Nearly  jBIS^OOOpOOO  Sterling. 

A  tax  of  which  you  working  men  of  England  and 
Wales  contribute  a  large  portion. 

[turn  oykk. 
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WAGES  UNDER  A  TARIFF 

'  Progress  of  our  Competitors. 


'^The  high  wages  and  improved  position  of  the  workisig 
classes,  the  profitable  investments  of  Capital,  and  the  ex- 
traordinairy  increase  of  industry.  Trade,  and  Commerce, 
prove  that  countries  can  flourish  that  do  not  exist  under 
the  so-called  mis-named  Free  Trade  Conditions  of  England." 

— (Telegram  of  Mr.  Seddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  to  the  Daili^ 
Edyress.) 

AMERICAN  WAGES. 

In  the  United  States,  trade  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  wages  have  risen  enormously,  till  they  are  in 
most  cases  qaite  doublo  English  wages,  and  will  buy  more  than 
English  wages. 

Look  at  the  figures  for  wages  as  given  by  the  working-men 
delegates,  who  went  out  with  Mr.  Mostly  to  the  United  States ; — 

AYEEAGE  WAGES  IN 


Blast  Furnacemen 
Ironfounders 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers 

Engineers 
Shipbuilders 

Cutlers   

Iron  and  Steel  Fitters 
Cotton  Spinners ... 
Weavers  (Cotton) 

Tailors  (high-class) 

Bootmalcers 
Leather  Workers 

Bricklayers 

Plasterers 


UNITED  STATES. 

r  Higher  by  40  %  than  in  ) 

I  England   ...  | 

£4    1  3 
(  EoUers  as  high  as  £1,000  \ 
-j  per  an  num.     Heaters  28/-  j- 
( to  52/-  per  day  j 

35  to  70  %  higher 

Higher 

100  %  higher   

Higher 

£3    6  8 

Higher 

(  £6  in  New  York— 100  %  ] 
{  higher     ...        ...        ...  J 

30  to  70  %  higher 

£2    5  0 

1/11  to  3/2  per  hour 

More  than  double 


ENGLAND. 


£2    0  0 


£1  18  0 

£3  in  . 
London.  , 

£1  10  0 
7d.  to  lid. 
per  hour.  , 
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AMERICAN  WAGES — CCnld, 


AVERAGE  WAGES  IN 


UNITED  STATES. 


ENGLAND. 


Carpenters 
Cabinet  Makers 


...    £5  3  2  (New  York) 


Higbcr 


£2    2  6 

(London  j 


Paper  Makers 


'  Skilled,    25/-    per    week  ) 
.  -  higher.      Unskilled,    10/-  I 
,  per  week  ...        ...        ...  j 


Compositors 


(4/2  per  day  higher  than 
I  in  England 


Lithographers 
Bookbinders 


£i    0  0 


£5  to  fO  I 


j       £1  IG  0 
1    to         5  0 
£1  IG  0 


The  American  "can  save  two  dollars  (equals  8s.  2id.) 
where  here  a  man  can  only  save  two  shillings." 

Under  the  Tariff  the  American  Iron  and  steel  industry 

has  become  the  greatest  in  the  world.    It  produced  in  iyu2 

82,800,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  to  England's  13,400,000  tons. 

American  exports  rose  between  1890,  the  date  of  the  McKinlev 
Tarifi;  and  1902  Irom  £176,000.000  to  £272,000,000,  British  exports 
in  the  same  years  only  rose  from  £263,000,000  to  £283,000,000. 


There  has  been  little  rise  in  wages  in  England  since  1874  ;  and  in 
some  trades  a  decline.      On  the  other  hand,  German  WagOS  have 

increased  markedly  since  1874;  in  the  Krupp  works,  for  example, 

they  have  advanced  from  3/10f  in  1875  to  4/9^  in  1900. 


Sweden  is  a  poor  country,  but  there  a  tarift'  has  raised  wafjes. 
According  to  the  British  Consular  Report  of  April,  1900,  the  industrial 

produce  of  the  country  has  increased  since  1890  from 

£16,666,000  to  ^55,555,000.  Wages  have  risen  greatly,  and  the 
price  of  necessities  has  not  advanced  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
worker  haS  much  moro  money  to  spend,  and  his  food  and  rent 
and  clothing  cost  him  little,  if  anything,  more. 


countries  wiih  tarifi's  is  this  :  that  their  industries  have  tho  homo 
market  to  themselves,  and  are  secured  in  it.  The  protected 
workman  is  like  a  soldier  behind  an  earthwork,  who  shoots  down  his 
Free  Trade  unprotected  opponent  in  the  open.  Tho  English  manu- 
facturer, in  order  to  pay  the  foreign  duty  or  to  meet  dumped"  foreign 
goods  at  home,  has  to  cut  down  his  prices  to  be  able  to  sell  his  goods, 
and  when  he  is  cutting  down  bis  prices,  he  begins  by  cutting  down  the 
wages  of  bis  men.  In  other  words,  our  policy  of  Free  Imports  means 
that  the  BriJ'.sb  working  man  has  to  pay  a  large  slice  of  the  foreigner's 


taxes,  as  well  as  his  own,  while  his  chances  of  getting  work  are  steadily 

reKtrictod.  Evoryono  In  this  Country  suffers  by  our  policy 
of  Free  Imports,  and  no  one  in  the  end  gains  but  the 
foreig^ner. 


GERMAN  WAGES. 


SWEDISH  WAGES. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
PROPOSALS. 

Points  from  th@  Otasgow  Spooch. 
A  Great  Opportunity. 


The  following  are  among  tlie  most  striking  passages  in 
tlie  great  speech  just  delivered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  Glasgow  : — 

"We  have  an  Empire  which,  with  decent 
organisation    and    consolidation,    mig^ht  be 

absolutely  self-sustaining,  Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  known  before.  There  is  no  article  of  your  food,  there  is  no 
raw  material  of  your  trade,  there  is  no  necessary  of  your  lives,  no 
luxury  of  your  existence,  which  cannot  be  produced  somewhere  or 
another  in  the  British  Empire,  if  the  British  Empire  holds  together, 
and  if  we,  who  have  inherited  it,  are  worthy  of  those  traditions. 

"The  continuance  of  your  trade  is  depen- 
dent entirely  on  British  Possessions. 

"  I  want  to  prepare  you  for  a  straggle — a  straggle  from  which,  if 
we  emerge  defeated,  this  country  will  no  longer  count  amongst  the 
great  nations  of  the  world. 

"It  is  not  well  with  British  trade,  it  has 
been  stagnant  for  thirty  years. 

"  We  are  sending  42|^  millions  leSS  of  manufactures  to  pro- 
tected countries  than  we  did  thirty  years  ago. 

•*  During  the  same  thirty  years  the  exports  of  foreign  countrieB 
to  us  have  risen  from  £63,000,000  to  £149,000,000. 

"  While  foreign  countries  have  taken  leSS  by  46  millions,  your 
British  possessions  have  taken  40  millions  more. 

[tubn  ovax. 
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"The  GoSonSes  are  prepared  to  meet  us.  In 
return  for  a  very  moderate  preference  they 
will  ^ive  us  a  substantial  advantag^e. 

"  Is  it  not  worth  your  while  to  cousidor  whether  the  actual  trad© 
which  you  may  retain,  and  tho  ertormous  potential  trade  which  you 
and  your  descends  nts  may  enjoy,  be  not  worth  a  sacrifice,  even  if 
aacrifice  bo  required 

"  Twenty-six  millions  a  year  of  the  Colonial  trade  which  now 
goes  to  Grermany  and  France  might  come  to  the  United  Kingdom  if 
rtasonable  preference  were  oriveu  to  British  manufactures. 

"This  means  the  employment  of  166,000  men 

at  30s.  a  week.  It  means  the  Subsistence,  if  you  include  theip 
families,  of  830,000  persons.  If  you  add  to  that  our  present, 
«xports  to  British  possessions  of  96  millions  you  will  find  that  that 
girea  employment  at  30s.  a  week  to  615,000  people,  and 
it  finds  subsistence  for  3,075,000  persons. 

"  Although  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  you  for  a  sacrifice  to  keep 

the  Empire  together,  8  do  not  believe  that  there  will 
be  any  sacrifice. 

"Nothing:  I  propose  would  add  one  farthings 
to  the  cost  of  living:  of  the  working:  man  or 
of  any  family  in  this  country. 

"  The  principle  of  all  this  policy  is  that,  whereas  your  taxation,, 
whether  it  be  on  food  or  anything  else,  brings  you  revenue  and 
nothing  but  revenue,  the  taxation  which  I  pi'opose,  which  will  not 
inorease  your  burdens,  will  gain  for  you  in  trade,  in  employment,  in 
all  that  we  most  want  to  maintain — the  prosperity  of  our  industries.. 

The  one  is  profitless  taxation,  the  other  is 
scientific  taxation. 

"  I  trust  the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
and  I  have  confidence  that  they  who  are  our  masters, 
electoraiiy  speaking,  will  have  the  snteSSzgence  to 
see  they  must  wake  up;  they  must  modify. 
their  policy  to  suit  new  conditions  with  alto- 
gether a  new  poilicy. 

^'Tlie  vflst  niujority  of  llio  working  men  in  all  the  Colonies 
are  Protectionists,  and  1  atn  not  inclined  to  acicepfc  the  explanation 
that  tht-y  are  all  fools, 

"This  is  the  partinjj  of  the  ways-  If  you 
do  not  take  the  opportunity  it  will  not  recur," 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
BUDGET. 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  THE  WORKER. 


A  REDUCTION  OF  TAXATION. 


WORKINGMEN  !  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  28th,  gave  you  a 
solemn  promise,  a  promise  he  has  since  repeated  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  You  cannot  haye  forgotten 
that  promise  ?    Here  it  is  : — 

"In  return  for  what  I  ask  I  will  give  more 
than  I  take.'* 

Speech  in  Souse  of  Commons,  May  28,  1903. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  as  good 

as  his  word.  Here  are  the  facts  and  figures  from 
the  great  speech  he  has  just  delivered  at  Glasgow — • 
facts  and  figures  which  will  prove  to  you  that  what 

he  proposes,  so  far  from  increasing 
the  cost  of  living,  will  actyaliy  mean 
more  money  In  your  pocket  on  every 
Saturday  night! 

[TURIf  OVEB. 
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PROPOSED  MEW  TAXES. 

2s-  a  quarter  on  foreign  (not  CoSonial)  corn. 
Corirespondlinj^jj  tax  on  forei^-in  flour. 
B  per  cent,  on  "Foreije:"  meat. 
5  per  cent,  on  foreign  dazry  produce. 
10  per  cent,  on  compBetely  mantwfactured  •foreign 
^oods. 

TAXES  TO  BE  RELIEVED. 

Three-quarters  of  duty  off  tea. 
HaSf  the  su^ar  duty  tatcen  off. 
Corresponding  reduction  on  coffee  and  cocoa. 
Preference  to  Colon iail  wanes  and  fruit. 
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DUTIES  NOT  CONTEIV! PLATED. 

HO  TAX  Oi^  RAW  IVSATERSALS. 

SVIO  TAX  ON  MA^ZE. 

NO  TAX  ON  BACOW. 


Gain  by  new  scheme 

Loss  toy  new  scheme   

Surplus  for  further  relief  of  existing  food 
and  other  duties    


^9,000,000 
£2,800,000 

£6,200,000 


Here  then  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  justiHcation  for  his 

promise  that  MotMn^  i  propose  wil!  add 
one  farthirig  to  the  cost  ©f  limng  of 
the  workiiigman  or  of  any  family  in 
this  coiintry." 


Profit   and  L«oss 


This  is  how  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  will  affect 

(1)  Th®  Agricultural 
Labourer, 

Cain   17  fartlhiiig^s 

Loss  


9^ 


Net  Gain 


7  J  fartSiSn^s 


(2)   The  Town 
Artisan, 

Gain... 
Loss ... 


191  farthings 
10 


Net  Gain 


Bl  farthins;s 


Is  THIS    "ADDIMC  TO  THE  COST  OF  LIVIWC"? 


Now  SeHes. 
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THE  NEED 

FOR 

TARIFF  REFORM. 


Mr.  STOREY  and  the  LIBERAL  PARTY. 


Mr.  Samuel  Storey,  formerly  Liberal  member  for 
Sunderland  and  a  pillar  of  his  party  in  the  North  of 
England,  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Northern  Liberal  Association : — 

Paxton  Hofse, 

Oetoher  Qth,  1903. 

Dear  Mr.  Coiirib, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  containing  the  too 
complimentary  resolution  of  the  executive  of  the  Northern  Liberal 
Federation ;  and  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  set  out  for  its 
consideration  the  circumstances  which  induce  me  to  be  in  favour  ©f 
a  change  in  our  fiscal  system.  This  I  will  try  to  do  in  a  series  of  num- 
bered paragraphs,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  largeness  ef  the 
subject  allows  of. 

1.  I  regard  free  trade,  that  is,  the  free  interchange  of  commodities 
between  communities,  without  Customs  houses  on  either  side,  as  the 
ideal  system  for  the  human  race. 

2.  No  nation  has  attained  to  this  ideal.  We  ourselves  have  not, 
since  we  raise  annually  two  millions  by  an  export  duty  on  coal,  27 
millions  by  import  duties  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  &c,  and  13  millions  by 
similar  duties  on  food ;  or  42  millions  in  all. 

3.  Our  present  system  is  lauded  as  one  for  revenue  purposes  only. 
Now,  I  have  come  to  agree  with  Henry  George  that  "  protection  is  the 
only  justification  for  a  tariff,  and  the  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  have  no  case." 

4.  In  addition  to  the  general  evils  he  points  out,  our  present  system 
has  entailed  two  specific  evil  consequences  not  foreseen  by  Gobden  and 
his  compeers ;  first,  the  widespread  transformation  of  arable  land  into 
pasturage;  and,  secondly,  the  circumscription  of  our  markets  for  manu* 


factured  goods  by  tariffs,  and  the  synchronous  free  admiraien  ol  bounty- 

fod  productions  from  abroad  to  the  manifest  displacement  of  home 
products  and  home  labour.  Those  consequences  are  not  accidental  and 
temporary,  they  are  permanent  and  cumulative,  and  in  my  judgment 
have  risen  to  such  proportions  as  to  be  fitly  described  in  this  year  1903 
as  national  evils. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  former,  land  is  our  principal  raw  material. 
Every  acre  treated  arably  yields  annually  at  least  four  times  the  v«realth 
produced  if  it  be  laid  down  in  pasture.  Here  is  a  waste  of  raw  material, 
a  neglect  to  gather  wealth  at  our  very  feet — a  result  equivalent  in  the 
manufacturing  world  to  that  achieved  by  running  our  factories  quarter 
time.  Moreover,  our  country  districts  axe  depopulated.  Hardy  families 
—the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  nation  in  a  physical  sense — are  driven 
into  the  towns,  there  to  seek  other  work — too  aften  in  vain.  By  their 
very  numbers  they  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  ;  they  form,  or  force  others 
to  form,  part  of  that  piteous  host  whioh  can  find  no  settled  and  con- 
tinuous labour,  which  lives  from  haad  to  mouth,  and  whose  condition 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  described  in  such  fitting  but  terrible 
terms. 

OA.  I  know  that  our  fiscal  system  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  these  sad 
results.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  case  to  suggest  that  it  tends  to  increase 
and  intensify  them. 

6b.  If  this  be  our  condition  in  peace,  another  eonaideration  obtrudes 
itself  in  respect  of  a  time  of  war.  We  buy  three-quartws  of  our  necessary 
food  abroad.  No  other  great  nation  is  in  that  position.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  ot  an  astute  mi&mj  in  a  case  of  sudden  war  so 
dealing  with  ©ur  food  supply  from  foreign  nations  as,  without  firing  a 
gun,  to  inflict  upon  us  more  damage  than  would  accrue  from  a  lost 
battle  or  an  unfortunsxte  eampaign.  Is  it  much  more  prudent  to  be  so 
dependent  upon  the  foreigner  for  our  food  supplies  than  it  would  be 
for  our  supply  of  gunpowder  and  guns? 

6.  With  respect  t©  the  second  national  evil,  that  of  the  effects  of 
foreign  tariffs  and  bounties,  it  is  elear  that,  with  our  limited  acreage 
and  hug©  and  increasing  populatien,  expanding  manufactures  become 
more  and  more  essential  to  us.  Any  system  which  discourages  this 
expansion  needs  to  be  carefully  semtinised.  Our  system  of  Customs' 
duties — both  by  what  it  taxes  and  what  it  fails  to  tax — seems  to  have 
this  effect.  liCt  me  illustrate  this.  Suppose  I  have  £100,000  to  invest 
in  a  manufacture  If  I  put  down  my  works  on  the  Thames  I  have  a  free 
market  among  42  millions  ©njy,  subject  to  the  equal  competition  there  in 
of  every  foreign  manufacturer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  join  French  or 
German  manufacturers  in  establishing  works  on  the  Seine  or  the 
Uhine,  at  once  I  have  a  free  market  among  60  millions  in  France  and 
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its  dependencies,  or  66  millions  in  Germany  (and  without  outside 
competition)  plus  the  42  millions  here.  Does  not  this  encourage  the 
erection  of  new  factories  abroad  and  discourage  it  at  home ;  and  is 
not  this  the  explanation  of  how  it  is  that  of  recent  years  such  a  large 
amount  of  British  capital  has  gone  to  establish  works  on  the  Continent  ? 

6a.  Similarly,  our  system  encourages  the  expansion  of  existing  works 
abroad  and  discourages  it  at  home.  If  a  German  manufacturer  finds  his 
vend  equal  to  his  possible  output,  sure  of  his  home  market,  and  knowing 
that,  at  the  worst,  he  can  sell  a^y  surplus  here  without  loss,  if  without 
gain,  he  enlarges  his  works.  His  English  rival,  on  the  other  hand,  sure 
of  no  market,  open  to  bounty-fed  competition  here,  and  shut  out  largely 
or  wholly  from  foreign  markets  by  crushing  tariffs,  is  discouraged  from 
doing  so. 

6b.  It  seems  idle  to  boast  that  still  our  export  trade  increases,  though 
at  a  diminished  rate.  In  manufactured  goods  it  does  not  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  population.  Figures,  they  say,  can  be  made  to  prove 
anything.  But  I  doubt  whether  any  fair-minded  persons  who  considers, 
first,  the  decennial  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  our  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and,  secondly,  the  declining  pro- 
portion of  our  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  foreign  countries,  coupled 
with  the  increasing  proportion  of  our  imports  of  such,  can  fail  to 
realise  that  a  serious  process  is  going  on,  striking  at  our  very  vitals. 
And  we  have  felt  the  stress  of  heavy  tariffs  and  bounties  but  for  twenty 
years,  the  main  stress  for  only  ten.  It  does  not  seem  to  require  much 
foresight  to  realise  that  in  this  unequal  conflict  time  is  not  on  our  side. 

7.  If,  therefore,  one  tendency  of  our  present  system  is  to  divorce  men 
from  employment  on  the  land,  and  another  to  discourage  manufacturing 
in  which  they  could  find  alternative  employment,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  look  for  another  system  with  tendencies  the  reverse  of 

thcs3. 

8.  To  these  national  considerations  must  be  added  one  new  Imperial 
fact.  Our  self-governing  Colonies,  with  united  voice,  have  proposed  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  Empire,  and  make  that  Empire  more  self- 
sufficing  by  mutual  trade  concessions.  It  is  a  great  fact  pregnant 
with  good  or  evil  consequences  according  as  it  may  be  dealt  with.  Some 
seem  to  think  interest  an  unworthy  bond.  I  do  not.  Long  experience 
of  life  has  taught  me  that,  in  families,  when  sentiment  and  interest 
accord,  all  goes  well,  but  when  they  pull  different  ways  unity  too  often 
flies  out  of  the  window.  A.s  it  is  with  families,  so  must  it  be  with 
the  parts  of  Empire. 

9.  One  other  point  I  will  put  ere  I  pass  to  the  issue.  For  fifty 
years  we  have  preached  free  trade  as  a  theory,  and  practised  it  with 
limitations.    AVe  have  hoped  to  convert  the  world  by  our  example.  Th« 
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world  has  rejeclcd  owr  counsels.  I  reluctantly  abandon  this  hope  in 
favour  of  another.  Is  it  not  permissible  to  think  that  if  we  resumo 
our  liberty  of  action  as  a  nation,  if  wo  enable  our  statesmen  to  bargain 
something  for  something,  much  for  much,  little  for  little,  we  may 
attain  more  nearly  to  our  ideal  than  we  have  by  our  present  method  ? 
Is  it  sufficiently  remembered  that  if  without  tariffs  trade  will  run  in 
the  natural  channels,  it  will  tend  towards  this  far  more  under  a  system 
of  equivalent  tariffs  than  under  a  system  v,^here  there  is  no  duty  on  th« 
one  side  and  40  per  cent,  on  the  other? 

10.  Two  policies  are  placed  before  the  country  for  cons- deration. 
Mr.  Balfour's  truncated  proposal  seems  to  me  to  be  better  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  party  than  to  the  needs  of  the  State.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
stands  on  a  different  level.  On  the  25th  of  June  last  I  wrote  to  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  that,  whatever  tentative  suggestions  Mr. 
Chamberlain  might  make,  inevitably  he  must  found  his  concrete  pro- 
posals upon  the  following  general  rule  : — Given  our  need  for  £42,000,000 
annually  from  Customs  duties,  they  should  be  raised  (without  any 
export  duties  at  all) — ■ 

(a)  By  taxation,  as  at  present,  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  ; 

(6)  By  taxation  levied  on  imported  foreign  manufactured  goods  which 

can  and  do  compete  with  our  own  productions  ;  whilst 
(c)  Admitting  free  goods  which  do  not  so  compete. 
I  added  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  essential  principles  of 
Liberalism  to  prevent  us  from  advocating  changes  founded  on  this  rule, 
if  satisfied  of  their  fitness  to  the  times.  Sir  Henry  did  not  then 
agree,  but  I  live  in  hope.  The  Glasgow  concrete  proposals  so 
found  themselves,  and,  if  adopted,  would  have  the  tendency  in  favour 
of  home  production  and  a  more  self-sufficing  Empire,  which  I  desiderate. 
They  have,  therefore,  in  substance  my  hearty  support. 

It  is  a  pain  to  me  to  be  at  variance  with  our  Parliamentary  leaders. 
Twice  before  in  30  years  that  has  been  my  fate,  and  on  each  occasion^ 
I  lived  to  see  the  views  held  by  a  minority  adopted  by  the  party.  Is 
there  not  yet  time  to  urge  that  a  business  question  so  vital  to  the 
country  and  the  Empire,  should  be  approached  without  party  bias,  and 
that  Liberals  should  adopt  towards  it  their  historic  method  of  an  open 
eye  to  facts,  and  a  willingness  to  adapt  their  public  policy  to  national 
needs  ? 

Yours,  &c., 

SAMUEL  STOREY. 

Jas.  Corrie,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Northern  Liberal  Federation. 

riin»f(l  arid  j.uhlislicfl  hy  Jaa.  Tuuscorr  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  E.O. 
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THE  SALVATION  OF  ERIN. 


IRELAND'S  INTEREST  IN  TARIFF  REFORM. 


Daniel  O'Connell  once  said  that  he 
hoped  to  see  Ireland  with  a  popula- 
tion of  sixteen  millions.  How  does  it 
happen  Lhat  in  fifty  years  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  has  diminished  by 
almost  one-half;  from  over  eight 
millions  to  less  than  four-and-a-half 
millions? 

Exactly  the  same  cause  which  has  depopulated 
the  rural  districts  of  England  has  been  at  work  to  evict 
one-half   of   Ireland's    sons   and   daughters.  Free 

Trade  is  responsible  for  the  Tragedy 

of  Ireland.  The  sacrifice  of  England's  agricultural 
industry  which  the  Cobden  Club  and  its  foreign 
members  regard  with  so  much  complacency,  this 
sacrifice  was,  in  the  case  of  England,  to  be  compensated 
by  cheapening  foreign  food  for  our  mills  and  factories ; 
upon  Ireland,  however,  a  country  more  exclusively 
agricultural  than  any  other  in  Europe,  the  blow  fell 
with    CA^ery    accompaniment    of    disaster,  National, 

Political,  and  Social.  Free  Trade,  as  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned,  is  a  remorseless 

[tuen  over. 
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Process  Sef^©i^-  Ihill  tlio  population  has  beeii 
forced  into  oxilo,  wliile  the  ruined  and  forsaken  cottages 
of  a  once  prosperous  rural  Ireland  are  to-day  the  mute 
witnesses  of  this  ruthless  evangel. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Plan, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  now  proposes  to 
give  a  moderate  protection  to  the 
staple  articles  which  Ireland  produces, 
corn,  meat  and  dairy  produce,  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  duty  on 
tea^  sugar,  and  perhaps  tobacco,  which 
are  all  articles  of  large  consumption  in 
Ireland.  So  thai  Ireland  will  reap  a 
double  harvest  of  advantage.  She  will 
secure  both  a  higher  price  for  all  she 
sells  in  the  English  market  by  being 
protected  from  the  competition  of 
America,  Denmark,  and  France,  and  she 
will  pay  less  for  what  she  purchases, 
the  duties  having  been  largely  reduced. 

Benefit  to  the  Irish  Farmer, 

Let  us  make  a  rough  budget  of  the  profit  of  the  new 
fiscal  departure  for  the  Irish  farmer,  who  under  the  new 
Land  Act  is  the  proprietor  of  forty  acres  of  average  land. 
An  acre  of  such  land,  if  devoted  to  wheat,  would  produce 
about  three  (|uarters ;  as  tlie  proposed  duty  on  foreign 

wheat  is  two  shillings,  the  profit  represented 
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by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  Eng^lish  market  will  be  six  shillings 

per  acre.  It  would  Dot  be  possible  to  state  with 
exactness  the  profit  per  acre  from  the  increased  prices  of 
dairy  produce  and  meat,  because  of  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  these  foreign  products  which  compete  with  Irish, 
but  it  is  safe  to  reckon  it  also  at  quite  six  shillings  per 
acre.  Now  the  so  called  "  second  term  "  rents  on  such  a 
farm  as  this  are  about  fourteen  shillings  per  acre,  or  £28 
a  year ;  these  rents  under  the  "  zone  "  system  of  purchase 
in  the  new  Land  Act  will  be  reduced,  on  an  average  quite 
fifteen  per  cent.,  or  to  twelve  shillings  per  acre  ;  so  that 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  will  in 
effect  reduce  the  annual  instalments 
on  this  land  from  twelve  shillini^s  per 
acre  to  six  shilling's,  a  further  rent 
reduction  of  no  less  than  fifty  per 
cent. ! 

Benefit   to    the  Irish  Con'- 
sumer. 

Such  is  the  profit  which  will  accrue  to  the  Irishman 
2,  producer ;  now  let  us  consider  Ireland's  profit  from 
the  standpoint  of  her  COIlSUmerS.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Financial  Relations  reckoned  that  Ireland 
contributed  yearly  £600,000  (nearly  three  shillings  per 
head)  to  the  revenue  duty  on  tea.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposes  to  reduce  the  tea  duty  by  75  per  cent.,  which 
involves  a  reduction  of  Ireland's  contribution  to  Imperial 
Revenue  by  no    less  a  sum  than    £450,000  a  year. 
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Assuming  tlien  tliat  a  Liberal  Government  does  not 
come  in  to  upset  the  preferential  system  and  reimpose 
the  tea  tax,  this  sum,  capitalised  at  3  per  cent., 
represents  a  bonus  to  Ireland  of  fifteen  millions  sterling, 

a  sum  equal  to  the  payment  of  more  than  three  yearly 
instalments  under  the  Land  Act  on  all  the  land  in 

Ireland,  a  sum  in  excess  of  all  the  profits  earned  by  all 
the  railways  in  Ireland  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

Again,  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  duty  on  sugar 
will  save  Ireland  at  least  a  shilling  per  head  per  annum, 
or  a  further  sum  of  £225,000  a  year,  and  it  may  be 
230ssible  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  ten  per 
cent,  duty  on  imported  foreign  manufactures  to  con- 
siderably reduce  the  duty  on  tobacco  to  which  Ireland 
contributes  at  present  not  less  than  a  million  sterlinpr 
yearly. 

Of  late  years  Ireland,  while  exporting  her  own  pigs, 
has  been  a  large  buyer  of  American  bacon  and  American 
maize,  for  food  and  feeding  stuffs.    Mr  Chamberlain 

proposes  that  both  bacon  and  maize  shall  continue  to 
be  imported  free  of  duty^ 

Irishmen!  Vote  the  whole  Cham- 
berlain ticket !  Your  future  as  a 
Protected  Peasant  Proprietary, enjoying 
a  monopoly  with  our  ColonieSi  of  free 
exports  to  the  rich  British  market 
insures  you  a  future  of  unexampled 
prosperity. 


New  Series. 


Ko.  23. 


JOHN  BULL'S  SHOOT 

AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


"  Good  morning,  John/'  I  said.  "There  seem  to  be  a 
lot  of  people  shooting  over  your  estate.  Are  you  getting 
much  game  ? '' 

"  Lord  bless  you,"  said  John,  "those  parties  don't  add 
much  to  my  bag.  Those  are  my  neighbours,  and  what 
game  they  get  goes  into  their  own  larder  and  not  into 
mine." 

"  But  do  you  allow  all  your  neighbours  to  com© 
shooting  over  your  estate  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  John.    "  '  Free  Shooting '  is  my  motto." 

"  That's  very  good-natured  of  you,"  I  said,  "as  it 
must  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of  game  that  is  left  for 
your  own  shooting,  but  I  suppose  that  in  return  your 
neighbours  allow  you  to  bag  what  you  can  on  their 
estates  ?  " 

"  "Why,  no,"  said  John.  "  it  doesn't  work  that  way  at 
all.  My  estate  is  free  to  my  neighbours  -whenever  it 
suits  them  to  use  it,  but  they  have  all  got  a  tariff  of 
charges  which  they  make  me  pay  if  I  go  shooting  on 
their  estates." 

"  Surely  that  doesn't  seem  fair,"  I  said.  "  That  isn't 
free  shooting  at  all.  That's  a  one-sided  sort  of  arrange- 
ment and  isn't  reasonable." 

"Why!  no,  it  isn't,"  said  John,  "and  so  Tre  told 
them,  but  they  won't  alter  it." 

[turn  over. 
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"  Well,  if  tLcy  wont  alter  thoir  an-angcmoiits,  Jolm, 
wby  don't  you  alter  yoyr  arrange  men  is  and  get  equal 
with  them  that  way  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  to  make  a  change/'  paid  John.  "  It's 
been  pretty  much  as  it  is  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
though  of  coui'se  it's  got  worse  lately.  When  I  was  a 
boy  they  didn't  interfere  with  me  nearly  so  much,  and 
then  their  fences  weren't  so  high,  and  there  were  gaps 
I  could  get  through  on  to  their  estates  here  and  there, 
but  nowadays  they  are  shooting  oyer  my  land  more  and 
more,  and  have  made  up  all  the  gaps  and  increased  their 
charges  for  allowing  me  to  shoot  over  their  land." 

"  That's  a  strange  state  of  affairs,  my  poor  John,"  I 
said,  "  and  if  you'll  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  it  makes 
you  look  rather  silly." 

A  puzzled  look  came  over  John  Bull's  honest  face  as 
he  replied,  Yes,  it  does  seem  stupid  and  silly, 
particularly  as  by  the  time  I've  paid  for  the  right  of 
entry  on  to  their  lands  there  isn't  much  profit  on  what  I 
get  there,  and  so  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  have  to  give  up 
shooting  over  their  lands." 

"  But  that's  just  what  they  are  trying  to  force  you  to 
do,  John,"  I  said,  "  and  if  you  have  to  give  up  shooting 
over  their  land  and  still  allow  them  free  shooting  over 
yours,  won't  the  end  of  it  be  that  they  will  kill  all  your 
game  and  you  won't  get  any  of  theirs  ;  and  how  about 
your  larder  then  ?  " 

John  looked  grave.  "  That's  what's  bothering  me," 
ho  said,  "  the  larder's  full  enough  now,  but  if  things  go 
on  as  they  are  going  it  won't  be  full  long,  and  the 
family's  increasing  and  will  want  more  food  instead  of 
less.  But  it's  no  use  talking,"  he  added,  "I  can't  do  any- 
thing except  liope  for  the  best." 

"  Nf)t  do  anything  !  "  .1  cried.  "  Of  course  you  can  do 
Bometliing.  You  can  tell  your  neighbours  that  this 
uni'nlr  ari';u)g(Mn(Mit  has  gone  on  loo  long,  and  that  you 
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won't  stall d  it  any  longer.  You  can  tell  them  that  if 
the  J  protect  themselves  against  you,  you  must  protect 
yourself  against  them.  Treat  them,  in  fact,  '.is  they 
treat  you,  and  as  they  treat  each  other." 

"I'd  like  to  do  it,"  said  John,  "it  would  only  be  fair; 
but  then,  you  see,  I've  been  born  and  bred  a  '  Free 
Shooter  '  and  I  don't  like  to  go  back  on  it." 

'^But  can't  you  see,  John,'^  I  asked,  "that  there's  no 
such  thing  as  '  Free  Shooting '  unless  you  are  as  free  to 
shoot  over  other  people's  lands  as  they  are  to  shoot  over 
yours?  Xever  mind  what  old-fashioned  people  say. 
Insist  on  being  fairly  treated  by  your  neighbours,  and 
if  words  have  no  effect  on  them,  try  what  deeds  will  do, 
and  remember  that  you've  a  large  and  growing  family 
in  the  Colonies  who  will  always  welcome  you  on  their 
lands  as  they  would  welcome  none  of  your  neighbours, 
and  who  only  ask  in  return  that  you  should  reserve 
to  them  the  welcome  you  now  extend  so  freely  to  all 
the  world." 

"You  are  right,  cousin,"  said  John  Bull,  "and  I've 
a  good  mind  to  do  as  you  say." 


NOTE— Under  the  present  system  of  so-Gailed 
"Free  Trade"  (wliicli  really  means  ynrestrioted 
Imports  and  restricted  Exports)  our  foreign 
competitors  are  free  to  compete  with  British 
Capital  and  Labour  in  oyr  Home  markets  when- 
ever they  like  and  to  any  extent.  They  allow  ys 
no  such  privilege  in  their  markets,  which  they 
fence  round  with  Protective  tariffs  In  order  to 
exclude  us.  Our  growing  Colonies  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  ready  to  give  us  a  preference  if  we 
will  only  do  the  same  by  them. 

[turn  oveb. 


TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  FISCAL 

POLICY.  ' 


Some  Points  for  Trade  Unionists. 


The  one  point  Trades  Unionists  will  have  to  ask  themselves 
this  antnmn  is,  what  attitude  they  are  to  take  np  towards  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy.  Several  leading  Trades  Unionists  have 
already  declared  themselves  dead  against  it.  But  have  they  thought, 
it  out  in  all  its  bearings  ?  ■  Save  they  loolzed  at  it  from 
the  Trades  Unionist  point  of  view,  or  are  they  stiJl 
influenced  by  out-of-date  political  theories  ?  It  is  the  biggest 
question  that  has  been  raised  for  the  last  50  years,  and  it  deserve* 
your  very  closest  study. 

WHAT  IS  TRADES  UNIONISM? 

Trades  Unionism  is  the  combination  of  working  men  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  fair  standard  of  wages  and  reasonable  hours  of 
work.  In  other  words,  Trades  Unionism  is  an  inter- 
ference with  unrestricted  competition^  in  order  to 
secure  better  conditions  for  working  men. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

A  Trades  Union  can  only  succeed  on  two  conditions.  Firstly,  it 
must  include  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  skilled  workmen 
in  a  trade.  Secondly,  the  employers  in  that  trade  must  be  carryincr 
on  their  business  at  a  profit,  for  if  not  they  will  simply  throw  it  up, 
and  the  men  in  that  trade  would  be  left  on  the  street. 

CAN   TRADES   UNIONISM   AND  FREE 
IMPORTS  GO  TOGETHER? 

No;  for  free  imports  really  defeat  the  objects  of 

Trades  Unionism,  What  use  is  it  to  organize  all  the  skilled 
men  in  any  trade  in  order  to  insist  on  good  wages  and  reasonable 
hours,  if  the  consumer  goes  and  buys  articles  made  by  sweated 
labour  in  other  countries  ? 

When  the  County  Council  orders  steel  tramway  rails  in  Belgium 
rather  than  give  the  tender  to  a  British  manufacturer,  it  hits  British 
Trades  Unionism  just  as  hard  as  if  it  gave  the  job  to  the  British 
manufacturer  on  the  condition  that  he  employed  cheap  Belgian 
labour  at  the  long  hours  observed  in  Belgium. 
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Foreign  industries  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  British 
workmen  by  the  goods  they  dump  here,  just  as  inuch  as  if  the 
foreign  labourers  themselves  were  dumped  down  in  the  East  End  to 
com.pete  with  you.  t. 

FREE  IMPORTS  WORSE  THAN  PAUPER 
IMMIGRATION. 

In  fact,  free  imports  of  the  product  of  sweated  labour  are  even 
worse  than  having  the  sweated  labour  here,  for  the  wages  that  are 
earned  by  the  alien  in  this  country  are  at  any  rate  spent  in  the 
country,  but  the  wages  that  go  into  the  making  of  a  foreign  article 
go  abroad,  and  are  spent  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  industries. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  wages,  but  the  whole  trade  that  goes 
abroad  under  the  system  of  free  imports.  One  trade  after  another 
that  was  expanding  enormously  up  to  30  years  ago  has  kept 
stationary,  or  steadily  shrunk,  since  foreign  countries  have  gone  in 
for  scientifically  protecting  their  own  industries  and  shutting  out 
ours.  Many  English  firms  have  transferred  their  factories  to 
Belgium,  France  and  the  United  States. 

DECLINE  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

There  are  plenty  of  figures  to  show  the  details  of  this  decline,  but 
here  is  just  one  big  fact.  Since  1871,  German  industry  has  created 
work  for  an  additional  industrial  population  of  16  millions,  and 
American  industry  for  over  17  millions,  without  counting  the  great 
growth  of  agriculture  in  the  latter  country.  British  industry,  which 
in  1871  was  far  and  away  the  biggest  and  most  highly  developed  in 
the  world,  has  only  found  work  for  an  extra  10  millions.  And  the 
whole  of  these  10  millions,  and  another  three  millions  besides,  are,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  on  the  verge  of 
starvation ! 

Why  is  this  ?  Because  British  industry  is  steadily  shrinking. 
Shrinking  trade  means  shrinking  work^  and 
shrinking  wages» 

There  is  no  getting  Mood  out  of  a  stone,  and  the 

best  organized  Trades  Union  cannot  squeeze  plenty  of  work  and  good 
wages  out  of  a  losing  concern. 

A  NATIONAL  TRADES  UNION. 

Trades  unions  cannot  alone  stem  the  current  that  is  going 
.against  the  British  workmen. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  The  whole  nation  must  combine; 
just  as  the  men  lirst  combined  to  keep  up  wages  in  a  particular  trade, 
against  unlimited  competition,  so  we  must  combine  as  a  nation  to 
keep  up  the  wages  in  all  our  trades,  and  to  keep  in  our  own  hands 
the  work  on  which  wages  depend. 

Thnt,  is  ex.'ictly  wluit  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes.  He  proposes  a 
tarill  whicli  shall  act  as  a  JVational  Trades  Ufi/ionf  by  whioli 
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we  shall  bind  ourselves  as  a  nation  to  keep  up  the  JBvitish 

Standard  of  wages  and  living^  and  to  secure  work 
for  British  labour. 

AN   IMPERIAL   TRADES  UNION. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  something  even  bigger  than  that. 
A  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  will  secure  for  the  British  workman 
the  home  market,  and  prevent  his  being  gradually  squeezed  out  and 

starved,  hut  a  preferential  tariff  with  the  Colonies 
will  secure  us  the  Imperial  Market^  which  is 
already  the  best  market  we  have^  but  which  will 
grow  enorm^ously  under  the  influence  of  freer 
trade  tvithin  the  Empire. 

A  constantly  growing  market  means  a  constantly  growing 
demand  for  labour,  and  a  growing  demand  for  labour  is  the  one 
condition  under  which  trades  unions  can  most  effectually  succeed  in 
raising  wages. 

WHAT   KEEPS  WAGES   SO   HIGH  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ? 

It  is  the  never-ceasing  demand  for  more  labour  to  help  in 

developing  their  great  Mepublican  empire^  and  the 

security  of  the  American  workman,  assisted  by  the  Tariff,  against 
competition,  the  product  of  cheap  labour.    The  British  Empire 

is  capable  of  far  greater  development  than  even 
the  United  States. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  COST  FREE. 

To  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  is  well  worth  some  sacrifice, 
just  as  it  is  worth  a  workman's  while  to  make  the  sacrific©  of  paying 
a  subscription  to  keep  up  his  Trades  Union.  In  every  other  demo- 
cratic country,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in 
Switzerland,  the  workman  gladly  makes  the  necessary  sacrifice.  Are 
they  all  fools  ? 

But  there  need  be  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  our  case,  and  why  ? 

Because  the  workman  already  pays  taxes  on  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  like  tea,  tobacco,  and  sugar  that  are  amply  sufficient 
to  provide  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  if  he  is  once  allowed  to 
readjust  them.    There  is  no  question  of  starvation  tariffs,  of  a  return  to 

the  Old  Com  Laws.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  emphatically 
declared  that  his  proposals  necessitate  no  increase 

in  the  cost  of  i  i  i-h^^j.  What  he  is  asking  you  to  do  is  to  turn 
an  inefficient  and  decrepit  benefit  fund  into  an  effectire  Trades  Union 
without  a/ny  rise  in  you/r  subscription^ 

FREE   TRADE  ASSERTIONS. 

What  is  the  Free  Trader's  objection  to  Mr.  Ohambarlain's  policy  ? 
He  simply  goes  on  repeating  that  unrestricted  compelilKHai  is  the  onlj 
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t^»yi  to  itt«e«i8<  Ho  deckres  tliat  for  ererf  industry  iliai  |g  displaced, 
for  erery  workman  tlirown  on  the  streets  by  free  imports,  a  new  and 
more  profitable  industry  is  started  next  door,  ready  to  receive  the 
workmen,  and  to  give  him  better  wages  than  before.  He  denies  that 
any  interference  with  so-called  Free  Trade  by  means  of  tariffs  can 
ever  raise  wages  all  round.  All  the  facts  are  against  him,  but  he  shuts 
his  eyes  steadily  to  what  is  happening  in  the  world  outside,  and  goea 
on  singing  the  praises  of  cheapness. 

It  is  true  he  now  chiefly  talks  of  cheap  food  and  the  large  loaf, 
but  not  so  long  ago  he  was  equally  enthusiastic 
about  the  advantages  of  unrestricted  competition^ 
which  of  necessity  leads  to  cheap  labour  and  long 
hours. 

FREE    TRADERS    AND  TRADES 
UNIONISM. 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  test  of  the  value  of  the  assertions  of 
the  free  import^  free  competition  faddists  about  the 
folly  of  protection  than  what  these  same  people  said  about 
the  folly  of  Trades  Unionism  40  or  SO  years  ago. 

They  were  just  as  cock-sure  and  as  dogmatic  then  as  they  are  now. 

They  denounced  Trades  Unions  as  a  mischievous  interference  with 
free  trade  in  labour. 

LISTEN   TO  COBDEN!— 

Depend  upon  it^  nothing  can  be  got  by  frater- 
nising with  trades  tmions.  They  are  founded  upon 
principles  of  brutal  tyranny  and  monopoly.  I 
would  rather  live  under  a  JDey  of  Algiers  than  a 

Trades  Committee.^^ — {Gohdens  Letter  to  his  Brother,  August 
16th,  1842,  quoted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Liverpool,  October  27th, 
1903.) 

Exactly  the  same  arguments,  you  see,  were  used 
against  trades  Pinions  then  as  are  being  used 
against  tariff  reform  to-day.  Are  they  any  more 
likely  to  be  right  this  time? 

No.  Free  imports  and  trades  unionism  are  in- 
compatible, for  they  are  based  on  opposite  principles.  To  quote 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  :  "  There  is  no  Member  of  this  House 
who  supported  Trades  Unionism  who  could  claim  to  be  a  consistent 
Free  Trader." 

What  tvill  you  do?  Will  you  follow  your  own 
principles  as  Trades  Unionists  and  consult  your 
own  interests  as  worlcmen^  or  tvill  you  let  your- 
selves be  taken  in  tow  by  jioliticians  tvho  are 
working  the  free  food  agitation  as  a  convenient 
party  question? 
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AGRICDLTURE  &  COBDEN. 

Although  Cobden's  prophecies  when  the  Corn  Law 
was  repealed  are  still  uufulfillecl^  the  Free- 
Importers  are  still  unconvinced  that  the  prophecies  were 
wrong.  They  only  think  of  the  Foreigner.  British 
Agriculture  and  those  dependent  upon  it  fnciy  gO  tO 

the  dogs  for  aught  they  care. 

The  following  is  what  Cobden  said — he  said  much 
else  to  the  same  effect : — 

(1)  "  I  do  not  anticipate  wheat  will  be  reduced 
below  45y/-  a  quarter  even  by  Free  Trade." — {Speech  in 
House  of  Commons,  March  12th,  1844.) 

It  is  considerably  tinder  30/-. 

(2)  "  We  do  not  contemplate  deriving  one  quarter 
less  corn  from  the  soil  of  this  country." — {Speech  in 
London,  February  8th,  1844.) 

Millions  of  acres  of  otir  corn  lands 
have  been  laid  dotvn  to  grass. 

(3)  "  If  you  adopt  Free  Trade  there  will  not  bo  a 
country  in  Europe  which  will  not  follow  your  example  in 
less  than  five  years." — {Speech  at  Manchester,  January 
mh,  1846.) 

Not  one  country  in  or  otit  of  Europe 
has  follotved  otir  example. 

COBOEK    WAS  WRONG. 

COBDENISM  HAS  ALMOST  EXTINGUISHED  THE 
RURAL  LABOURERS  AS  A  CLASS, 

and  we  shall  not  have  an  arable  farm  in  the  country 
if  we  go  on  much  longer  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Tariff  Reform,  however,  must  and  will  alter 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

SUPPORT   MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ! 

[turn  oveb. 

~  Printed  anS^ublished  by  Jas.  Trxjscott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  E.C.,  for  the 

Tariff  Eeform  League,  7,  Victoria  Street,  S.'W", 
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FARMERS 


Do  yoy  know  what  pre™ 
ferentlal  trade  with  our 
Colonies  means  for  y oy  ? 

■|t  means  cheaper  feeding 
stuffs  and  cheaper  offals. 

That  means  more  prO'^t  on 
what  you  S©ii  in  the  way  of  milk, 
meat,  &c.,  &c. 

It  also  means  more  busioess 

for  onr  manufacturers  :  and  when  they 
and  their  men  are  fully  occupied  there 
is  more  money  to  spend  on  all 
classes  of  farming  and  other  produc- 
tions. 

Think  it  over!! 

[turn  ovetj. 
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MILLERS  &  FARMERS!! 

A  HELP  TO  GOOD  TIMES 

AT  LAST 


When  Mr,  Chambetlam's  proposals 
are  carried  we  shall  have  less  flour 
FROM  THE  FOREiQMER, 

It  will  come  to  us  m  the  shape  of 
yyheat  (free  of  duty)  from  our  own 
Colonies  :  a^d  YOU  WILL  GRiMD  IT  INTO 
FLOUR. 

The  offals  will  in  this  way  be  produced 
m  England  instead  of^  as  nowj  being 
left  behind  in  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  lands  ;  and  OUR  MILLERS 
AND  FARMERS  WILL  BENEFIT  BY  THIS 
FACT. 

THEREFORE 

support  and  get  all  your  friends  to  sup-' 
port  this  grand  scheme  of  Chamberlain's 

for 

TARIFF  RE:F0RIVI  ! 

[tuen  over. 
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SMALL  HOLDERS,  GARDEMS,  to.! 

BEHER  TIMES  IN  STORE! 

When  trade  is  brisk  there  is  more  money 
spent  by  working  men  and  others  in  the 
purchase  of  articles  grown  by  small  holders, 
market  gardeners,  allotment  holders,  <&c. 

Any  practical  cultivator  of  land  KNOWS 
THAT. 

We  shall  increase  trade  enormously  by 
Tariff  Reform  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Take  care^  therefore,  to 
support  him.  It  is  a  most  important 
occasion  for  you:  it  is  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime,  and  will  never  occur  again.  Don't 
be  led  astray  by  those  who  are  simply  abusive 
political  opponents! 

THINK  FOR  YOURSELVES! 

[TURN  OVER, 
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A  VOiGE  FROM  THE  TOMB. 


Mr.  OmOSTOflE  ON  FISCAL  POLICY. 


The  following  passage,  quoted  by  Mr.  GBAimmxiiM 
at  Liverpool  on  October  28tli,  1903,  is  taken  fraoi 
iWr.  Giadstone's  Budget  Speech  of  W60:— 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  best  mode  of  giving  benefit  to  the  labouring 
classes  is  simply  to  operate  on  the  articles  consumed  by 
them.  If  you  Want  to  do  them  the  MAXIMUM  of 
good,  yoy  should  rather  operate  on  the  artioles 
which  give  them  the  MAXIMUM  of  employment. 

What  is  it  that  has  brought  about  the  great  change  iin 
their  position  of  late  years?  Not  that  you  have  legislaled 
here  and  there,  taking  off  a  Id.  or  2d.  in  the  pound  of 
some  article  consumed  by  the  labouring  classes.  Thi«  is 
good  as  far  as  ifc  goes,  but  it  is  not  this  which  has  beeit 
mainly  operative  in  bettering  their  condition  as  it  has 
been  bettered  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It 
is  that  you  have  set  more  free  the  general  course  of 

trade;  it  is  that  you  havo  put  in  action  the 
process  that  gives  them  the  widest  field  and  the 
highest  rate  of  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
Take  the  great  change  en  the  Corn  Laws;  tt 
may  even  pcissibiy  be  doubted  whether  up  to  thte 
time  you  have  given  them  cheaper  bread— at  best 
it  Is  but  a  trifle  cheaper  than  before ;  that  change, 

however,  is  one  comparatively  immaterial ;  but  you  have 
created  a  regular  and  steady  trade  which  may  be  stated  at 
£15,000,000  a  year ;  by  that  trade  you  have  created  a 
corresponding  demand  for  the  commodities  ©f  WhIch 
they  are  the  producers,  their  labour  being  an  essenfel 
and  principal  element  in  their  production,  and  it  iS  ttlO 

price  their  \a.hmr  thus  brings,  not  the  price  of 
cheapened  commodities^  that  forms  the  mabi 

benefit  they  reoeive.  That  is  the  principle  of  a  sound 
political  economy  applicable  to  commercial  legislation/' 

[TOXN  OYBR. 
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THE 

SPIRIT  OF  GOBDENISM. 


Cobden's  idea  of  Fre©  Trade. 


"  The  Colonial  System^  with  all  its 
dazzling:  appeals  to  the  passions  of 
the  people^  can  never  be  ^ot  rid  of 
except  by  the  indirect  process  of  Free 
Trade,  which  will  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly loose  the  bands  which 
unite  our  colonies  to  us  by  a  mistaken 

notion  of  seif-lnterest«^'  {Gohdens  letter  to 
Henry  Ashworth,  12th  April,  1842;  printed  in  the  "Life 
of  Cobden,"  by  John  Morley,  page  32,  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ghambeelain  at  Liverpool,  October  28th,  1903). 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  QUESTION  : 

"  Is  that  th®  Object  of  our 
Policy?" 

[TUKN  OVER, 
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New  Series. 


No.  31. 


COBDEN  ON  TRADES  UNIONS. 


WORKING  MEN,  PLEASE  NOTE! 


COBDEN. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  nothing  can  be  grot 
by  fraternising  with  Trades  Unions. 
They  are  founded  upon  principles  of 
brutal  tyranny  and  monopoly.  I  would 
rather  live  under  a  Dey  of  Algiers  than 
a  Trades  Committee.''— {Gobden's  Letter  to  Ms 

Brother,  August  16th,  1842,  quoted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  Liverpool,  October  27th,  1903.) 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  speaking  not  long  ago  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  said: — ■ 

"  Free  Trade  in  the  abstract  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  There  is  no  member 
of  this  House  who  supports  trade- 
unionism  who  can  claim  to  be  a  con- 
sistent free-trader.  Trade  Unionists 
of  this  country  have  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  sweating  and  underpaid 
labourers  of  Continental  nations^  to 
enter  into  competition  with  them." 

[TURN  OVER. 
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CANADA  &  PREFERENTIAL 
TRADE. 


THE  DANGER  OF  DELAY. 


"  The  Colonies  are  prepared  to  raeet  us.  In  return 
for  a  very  moderate  preference  they  will  give  us  a 
substantial  advantage." 

(Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Glasgow.    October  6th,  1903.) 


Yon  are  told  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opponents  that  the  Colome& 
do  not  want  preference,  that  they  have  not  asked  for  it,  and  that  they 
will  give  us  no  substantial  advantage  in  return. 

DO  YOU   BELIEVE  THIS? 

If  you  do,  it  can  only  be  because  you  have  not  been  told  either 
what  the  Colonies  have  said  or  what  they  have  already  dOn& 
to  induce  us  to  give  them  a  preference. 

WHAT  THE   COL.ONEES  HAVE 
SAID. 

You  cannot  have  forgotten  what  the  Colonies  said  at  the  great 
Colonial  Conference  held  in  London  last  3^ear.  They  said  it,  of 
course,  through  their  official  representatives,  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  but  you 
must  remember  that  all  these  gentlemen  came  here,  not  to  tell  us 
what  they  wanted  as  individuals  but  WHAT  THEIR 
PEOPLE  AT  HOME  WANTED.  And  this  is  what 
they  said,  AFTER  PASSING  A  RESOLUTION  IN 
FAVOUR  OF  A  PREFERENCE  TO  THE  MOTHER 
COUNTRY  FROM  THE  COLONIES:— 

(Resolution  4.) 

"  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  fespGCl'* 

[turn  over. 
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fully  urge  on  HIb  Majesty's  Government  the 
expediency  of  granting  in  ttie  United  King- 
dom preferential  treatment  to  ttte  products 
and  manufactures  of  ttie  Colonies,  either  by 

exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed." 

THE  MONTREAL  CONGRESS. 

Since  the  Colonial  Conference,  however,  we  have  had  an  even 
more  significant  statement  of  Colonial  hopes  and  aspirations. 

In  August  of  the  present  year,  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire — from  Great  Britain,  from  India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  and  all  parts  of  Canada — assembled  at  Montreal  for  the 
Fifth  Congress  of  our  Imperial  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were  remarkable  for  the  intense 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  expressed  by  nearly  every  speaker,  and  by  the 
willingness  of  both  British  and  Colonial  delegates  to  modify  their 
respective  points  of  view,  in  order  to  arrive  at  unanimous  decisions. 
Two  of  the  resolutions  passed,  deserve  special  notice. 

Mr.  Gr.  E.  Drummond,  the  recently  appointed  President  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  moved  on  behalf  of  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade — 

"  That  this  Congress  affirms  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  participate  in  the  defence  of  the 
Empire." 

The  resolution  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Montreal,  but  the  addition  of  the 
words  :  "  The  Colonies  claiming  the  privilege  of  keeping  their  own 
initiative  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  help  which  they  may  agree  to 
offer,"  induced  the  French  Canadians  to  give  the  amended  resolution 
their  hearty  support.  The  unanimous  passing  of  this  resolution  was 
greeted  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  the  singing  of  the  I^ational 
Anthem.  All  present  (says  one  who  witnessed  the  scene)  felt  the 
significance  of  the  recognition  by  the  French  Canadians  of  the  duty 
of  the  Colonies  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 

The  following  resolution,  dealing  with  Commercial  relations 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  was 
also  unanimously  passed,  after  a  free  and  protracted  interchange  of 
opinions  : — 

"  It  is  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the 
bonds  of  the  Jiritish  Empire  would  be  materially  strengthened, 
and  a  union  of  the  various  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
greatly  consolidated  by  the  adoption  of  a  commercial  policy, 
based  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit,  whereby  each 
c(jrnponont  part  of  the  Empire  would  receive  a  substantial 
advantage  in  tj-adc?  as  the  I'esult  of  its  national  relationship,  due 
consideration  bc-iiig  given  to  their  rospc(;tiv(3  fiscal  and  industrial 
needs.  This  Congress  urges  upon  His  Majesty's  Government  th« 
a])])ointmeiifc  by  therri  of  a  H|)ociaI  commission  composed  of 
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representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  and  India  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  thus  increasing  and  strengthening  the 
trade  relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  trading  facilities  within  the  Empire  and  with  foreign 
countries." 

This  resolution,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  fully  express  the 
strength  of  the  desire  felt  by  our  Colonies  for  a  mutual  preference, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  delegates  were  present  from  the  most 
important   British    Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  thBSG  hdd 

srsstructions  not  to  commit  their  Ciiambers  to 
the  poiioy  advocated  by  iWi',  Cis  amber  tain. 

But  for  the  attitude  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Colonial  delegates 
%vould  fain  have  passed  a  much  stronger  and  even  more  enthusiastic 
9-csolution. 

"  It  is  exceedingly  significant,"  remarks  the  witness  already 
x][uoted,  "that  after  the  interchange  of  opinion  which  had  taken 
place,  the  Colonial  delegates  on  the  one  hand  were  willing  to  modify 
their  resolutions  to  meet  the  views  of  their  English  colleagues,  and 
the  English  delegates,  on  the  other,  committed  themselves  to  the 
opinion  that  the  bonds  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  materially 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  a  commercial  policy  based  upon  the 
principle  of  mutual  benefit." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  has  been  put  forward  by  him  in  the 
first  place  as  a  means  of  consolidating  the  Empire.  That  policy,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  supported  by  the  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of    the    Empire,  many   Of  Whom    Went  tO 

the  iVSon  treat  Congress  as  Free  Traders. 

So  much  for  what  the  Colonies  have  said  about  Preference. 

WHAT  THE  COLONIES  HAVE 
ALREADY  DONE. 

"  Canada  has  given  you  a  preference  of  33 J  per  cent.,  South 
Africa  has  given  you  a  preference  of  25  per  cent.,  N"ew  Zealand  has 
offered  a  preference  of  10  per  cent.  The  Premier  of  Australia  has 
promised  to  bring  before  Parliament  a  similar  proposal.  They  have 
done  all  this  in  confidence,  in  faith,  which  I  am  certain  will  not  be 
disappointed — in  faith  that  you  will  not  be  ungrateful ;  that  you  will 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  influences  which  have  weighed  with  them  ; 
that  you  will  share  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  an  Empire  which  is 
theirs  as  well  as  ours,  and  which  they  have  also  done  something  to 
jiiaintain." 

(Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Glasgow.^ 

THE    RESULT   OF  CANADA'S 
PREFERENCE. 

Opponents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  tell  yon  that  Canada's 
Preference  has  been  of  no  value  to  ns,  because  Canada  buys  more 
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than  she  did  from  America.  Do  not  beiieve  them.  What 
Canada  buys  from  America  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  whether 
Canada  buys  more  from  us  by  reason  of  the  Preference.  The 
following  figures  will  prove  to  you  that  she  does. 


British    Exports  to  Canada. 


DEOLSME  BEFORE  PI{EFERE^aOE. 

RISE  AFTER  PREFERENCE. 

1892 

6,870,000 

1898 

5,838,000 

1893 

6,658,000 

1899 

6,967,000 

1894 

5,531,000 

1900 

7,605,000 

1895 

5,284,000 

1901 

7,785,000 

1896 

5,352,000 

1902 

...     1 0,345,000 

1897 

5,172,000 

Preference   therefore  has 

enabled  us  in 

Hve  years  to  double  our  Sales  to  Canada. 
OUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

Can  we  afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  a  closed  mind  to  all  these 
evidences  of  deep  and  strong  Colonial  desire  for  closer  trade  relations- 
with  the  mother- country  ? 

Listen,  once  again,  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain : — 

"  The  Colonies  have  given  you  an  opportunity.  You  cannot 
play  fast  and  loose  with  these  Kinsmen  of  yours.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  what  spirit  they  have  made  their  offer  to  you.  It  is 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  in  a  spirit  of  unselfish  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Empire  of  which  they,  as  well  as  we, 
form  an  integral  part.  But  you  cannot  expect  them  to  wait  for 
ever  on  your  leisure  ....  Have  you,  in  your  wisdom,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  asked  from  you  is  more  than  w^hat 
they  have  to  give  in  return  ?    They  make  no  complaint.  They 

accept  your  decision.  But  they  wHi  not  repeat  the 
offer;  and  then  they  willy  perhaps,  receive 
all  the  reciprocal  advantages  which  they 
offer  to  you  from  other  countries,  who  are 
not  possessed  with  our  prejudices  and 
superstitions,  and  who  will  be  ready  at  once 
to  jump  at  any  offer  of  the  kind  that  is  now 
made  to  us," 

(Mr.  Ghamherlain  at  Oreenock.     October  7th,  190o.) 


Is  there  not  changer  m  delay? 


Kew  Series. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BIG  LOAF. 


What  Preference  will  do. 


Yon  are  told  by  opponents  of  the  policy  of  Preference  that 
Canada  cannot  supply  all  tlie  wheat  wanted  in  this  country  for  many 
years  to  come  and  that,  consequently,  a  preference  to  Canadian  wheat 
means  a  Little  Loaf  instead  of  a  Big  Loaf  for  the  British  consumer. 

WHAT   ARE   THE  FACTS? 

WHEAT  RESOURCES  OF  CANADA  IN  1903 

(IVIanitoba,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan  &  Alberta  oniy}'.— 

Acres. 

Total  area  suitable  for  agriculture  (low  estimate)  125,0009000 

Present  total  crop  acreage       ...       4,800,000  acres. 
Present  Acreage  under  wheat  ...       3,175,000  ,, 
Estimated  yield  of  wheat        ...      57,000,000  bushels. 

Quantity  available  for  export  ...  40,000,000  „ 
Quantity   required   by   United  , 

Kingdom    ...  200,000,000  „ 

Area  required  to  supply  this  quantity, 

five  times  3,175,000  acres— say    15,000,000 

Acreage  available  for  other  purposes  110,000,00@ 


You  see,  therefore,  that  one  eighth  of  the  totai  area  available 
for  agriculture,  in  four  Canadian  Provinces  only,  will  he 
sufficient  to  provide  us  with  every  bushel  of  wheat  we  at 
present  require. 

In  other  words,  the  land  In  Canada  required  to  supply  us 

with  bread  is  less  than  half  the  area  of  England  and  Only  130th 

part  of  the  total  area  of  Canada. 

[turn  over.. 
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It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  that  Canada  can  feed  us,  and  feed 
us  easily,  if  her  resources  are  developed  as  they  might  and  should  be. 

How  soon  will  Canada  have  enough  land  under  wheat  to  supply 
our  needs  ? 

That  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  market  open  to 
Canadian  farmers;  and  that,  again,  depends  a.lmOSt  Wholly 

upon  the  policy  adopted  by  us  in  tiie  iVIotlier 
Country  towards  Canadian  wlieat. 

Can   we   give   Canada  an 

Effective  Preference? 

Here  is  the  report  of  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey,  giving  the  result  of 
an  extended  tour  in  the  Dominion,  from  which  he  has  recently 
returned : — 

"  Canadian  wheat  is  dealt  with  on  the  market  in  one-eighths  of  a 

centabushel.  If  the  Canadian  grain  merchant  can 
quote  to  the  buyer  one  eighth  of  a  cent  less 
than  his  competitor  in  St.  Louis  or  St.  Paul, 

he  gets  the  business,    it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most 

competent  people  I  was  able  to  consult  that  a  preference  Of 

3  cents  to  6  cents  a  bushel,  equivalent  to  from 
Is.  to  2s.  a  quarter,  would  be  an  efTective 
preference  for  the  Canadian  wheat  grower. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  admit  Colonial  wheat  free,  and  to  put 
a  duty  of  2/-  a  quarter  on  foreign  wheat.    The  duty  is  small,  but  it 

is  sufficient  for  the  object  which  he  has  in 
view." 

It  will  be  obvious,  then,  from  the  above — 

(1)  That  Canada  can  feed  us,  if  we  help  her  to  develop  her 
resources. 

(2)  That  the  preference  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
be  effective  for  this  purjoose. 

But  an  even  more  important  consideration  remains : — 

60  The  policy  of  Preference  is  the  only 
effective  safeguard  against  the  natural  re- 
sults of  the  American isation  of  Canada 
now  in  progress. 
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For  the  past  three  years,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  most  of  the 
available  agricultural  land  in  the  United  States,  Land  Companies 
and  farmers  in  the  United  States  have  been  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  North- West  of  Canada.    It  iS  estimated  that 

45,000  American  farmers  have  taken  up  land 
in  Canada  during^  the  current  year.    Of  the  total 

immigration  into  Western  Canada,  33   OUt   Of  every  100 

persons  now  come  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an  influx  of  American  farmers  mast 
ultimately  result  in  the  Americanisation  of  the  North-West  of 
Canada  and  that  again  will  eventually  and  inevitably  lead  to  a 
demand  for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  a  demand  which  an 
Americanised  parliament  at  Ottawa  will  find  it  impossible  to  resist. 

One  thing:,  and  one  things  alone,  promises 
to  prevent  this  and  preserve  Canada  to  the 
British  Empire. 

What  Preference  will  do. 

The  settlers  from  the  United  States  may  become  good  Canadian 
citizens,  they  may  be  satisfied  with  Canadian  institutions,  but  they 

have  not,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  have,  any  feeling:  of  attachment  to  the 
Mother  Country. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  British  settlers  and 
their  descendants,  the  tie  of  sentiment  is 
strong.  But  sentiment  alone  is  not  strong: 
enoug^h  to  outweigrh  the  powerful  impulse  of 

business  interest.  if  the  farmer  in  Canada  obtains  two 
shillings  a  quarter  more  for  his  wheat  than  the  farmer  in  the  United 
Statec,  the  danger  of  the  influx  of  American  farmers  leading  to  a 
demand  for  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  will 
disappear. 

Upon  the  success  of  the  policy  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  depends,  therefore,  not 
only  the  development  of  Canada's  wheat  re- 
sources, but  the  future  unity  of  the  British 
Empire. 


No.  34. 


YE  FISCAL  CRUSOE. 


A  Story  for  Children  sind  these  Weak-rrsiraded 
Folk  who  may  be  Drawn  towards  the 
FolBies  of  the  Free  Food  League. 


Now,  I  that  am  named  Robinson  Crusoe,  desiring  to  record  plainly  and  in 
such  manner  as  is  understandable  even  to  the  most  debased  intellect  the  strange 
adventures  through  which  I  have  lately  passed,  do  now  set  forth  the  following 
facts  without  concealment.  And  in  so  dcSiig  I  offer  my  thanks  to  a  merciful 
Trovidence  in  that,  through  affliction,  I  came  at  last  to  see  the  light  of  reason. 

Being  beguiled  by  certain  outlandish  folk  of  a  society  benamed  the  Cobden 
Club,  in  the  town  of  London,  I  did  join  myself  thereto.  Whereof  arose  the 
grievous  mischances  which  I  shall  presently  relate. 

Being  urged  by  them,  a«  one  who  had  great  knowledge  of  the  plantations,  I 
did  agree  to  leave  my  beloved  country  for  an  island  upon  which  I  could  practise 
free  trade  under  the  strictest  letter  of  the  Cobden  law.  With  me  there  set  forth 
my  man  Friday — so  named  that  upon  his  savage  and  untutored  mind  might  be 
grat  en  the  truth  that  for  him  all  days  would  be  fast  days  were  tiie  misguided 
schemes  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  once  adopted ;  also  my  faithful  parrot,  which 
some  low  fellow  had  by  vile  arts  instructed  in  the  saying,  "Your  food  will  cost 
you  more,"  a  phrase  which,  however  truthful,  had  been  turned  to  much  ridicule 
and  absurdity  by  the  vulgar. 

Though  I  am  no  draughtsman  of  repute  I  have  endeavoured  to  picture  my 
arrival  upon  ray  island,  whereon  I  discovered  twenty  fine  trees  well  laden  with 
fruit.  These,  thought  I,  will  furnish  me  with  planks  for  my  habitation,  with 
fuel,  and  with  food. 


"  Friday,"  said  I  to  the  poor  wretch  who  was  following  at  my  heels,  "I  will 
make  a  bargain  with  you.  Cut  me  down  six  trees.  With  the  planks  of  five  I 
will  build  me  a  house ;  with  one  I  will  pay  thee  for  thy  labour  in  axe  work  and 
in  sawing  and  planing  the  timber,  adding  thereto  the  fruit  of  all  six  trees." 

I  was  well  pleased  with  the  gestures  of  delight  w^ith  which  the  good  fellow 
agreed  to  my  plan.  In  sooth  he  was  an  industrious  labourer  and  held  the  toil 
light  which  yhould  return  him  one  whole  tree  and  the  fruit  of  six  besides.  'Nor 
could  I  complain  at  a  habitation  which  would  cost  me  in  wages  and  planks  but 
six  trees  and  their  fruit. 

[p.T.o. 


But,  as  good  fortiirio  bad  it,  Friday 
being  witbout   breath  from  tbo  very 
violence  of  bis  gratitude,  had  not  uttered 
the  word  "Done,"  which  would  have 
completed  the  bargain  between  ur,  be- 
fore I  observed  a  canoe  approaching, 
and  ran  hastily  to  the  shore.     As  it 
drew  nearer  I  saw  that  it  was  laden  with  fine  planks,  well  planed  and  selected. 
The  crew,  who,  contrary  to  my  experience,  offered  no  suggestion  of  converting 
me  into  chops,  quickly  impressed  me  with  their  peaceful  intentions. 

They  were  dwellers  on  the  mainland,  they  told  me,  and  existed  under  a  system 
o£  protection.  The  poor  knaves  seemed  well  fed  and  strangely  contented,  despite 
the  fiscal  tyranny  under  which  they  groaned.  Their  chief,  a  man  of  jjreat 
virtue  and  intelligence,  offered  me  the  planks  they  carried,  which  were  sufficient 
to  build  my  house,  for  five  trees  and  the  fruit  they  bore.  '*  How  can  you  afford 
to  do  this,"  said  I,  "seeing  that  on  this  island  the  same  planks  prepared  by  the 
labour  of  my  workman  will  cost  me  six  trees  and  their  fruit  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  he  courteously,  "  it  is  because  in  my  country,  under  the  blessings 
of  a  tariff,  we  are  enabled  to  make  many  planks  all  the  year  round  and  obtain 
good  and  steady  prices.  When  we  have  a  surplus  we  are  thus  prepared  to 
sell  them  abroad  at  cost  price  or  even  less,  as  I  have  heard  do  drapers  at 
their  sales  of  goods  in  the  countries  of  Europe." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are  making  me  a  present  of  a  tree  and  its  fruit  for 
trading  with  you,  since  in  this  island  it  will  cost  me  six  trees  to  obtain  what  you 
Noffer  for  five." 

"Is  it  a  deal?" 


"  Describe  it  as  you  will,"  said  he. 


"  Even  so,"  said  I,  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  for  I  have  ever  been  right 
shrewd  in  business  as  becomes  a  member 
of  that  good  Scotch  family  of  Selkirk. 

Yet  was  I  grieved  to  observe  that 
my  man  Friday  seemed  angered  at  my 
usage  of  him,  making  his  moan  that  by 
my  bargain  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
tree  with  which  he  would  have  built  him 
a  shed,  as  also  the  fruit  of  six  trees 


upon  which  he  had  promised  himself  to  live. 

I  was  filled  with  disgust  at  the  degeneracy  of  his  nature,  which  seemed,  as  it 
were,  moving  towards  some  manner  of  protection.  I  stood  awhile  amazed,  and 
afterwards  left  him,  giving  thanks  in  my  heart  that  through  my  love  of  Cobden 
I  had  been  able  to  save  my  purse  to  the  extent  of  one  tree  and  its  fruit.  A  great 
and  notable  gain  for  the  wealth  of  my  island ! 

Having  built  myself  a  good  habitation  from  the  planks  which  I  had 
bought,  Friday  meanwhile  contenting  himself,  poor  wretch,  with  a  hole  in  the 
sand,  I  set  my  mind  upon  obtaining  the  wherewithal  to  make  me  clothes. 
Those  which  I  possessed,  being  of  German  manufacture,  were  no  defence  against 
the  inclement  weather  which  now  threatened.  Indeed,  they  were  held  together 
only  by  the  pearl  buttons  which  chanced  to  be  of  right  good  Birmingham  make. 
But  it  did  not  please  me  to  consider  a  winter  in  which  button-s  were  my  sol© 
protection  from  the  cold. 

My  man  Friday,  observing  the  low 
state  of  my  spirits  and  the  paucity  of 
my  a})parel,  did  offer  to  make  me  good 
clothes  if  I  could  obtain  the  wool  from 
the  mainland.  He  was  growing  thin,  as 
I  noticed,  and  offered  the  labour  necess- 
ary for  a  ])ayment  of  four  trees  and  their 
fruit.  For  myself,  I  was  on  tlie  point 
of  agreement,  hoping  to  obtain  the  wool 
for  two  trees,  whereby  the  clothes  would 
cost  mo  six  trees  and  their  fruit,  wlu  ii  I  again  saw  my  friendly  savages  »p- 
oroaching  in  u  canoe. 


They  had  guessed  my  plight,  and 
trousers  for  five  trees  and  their  fruit. 


oifered  mo  a  fine  waistcoat,  coat,  and 
Thanking  a  kindly  Providence,  I  did 
most  readily  close  a  bargain,  whereby 
I  again  saved  a  tree  and  its  fruits 
Yet  were  my  rejoicings  marred  by  th6 
display  of  sorrow  from  my  servant. 

Sitting  in  front  of  my  new  house 
apparelled  in  my  fine  new  clothes,  I 
reckoned  up  my  wealth,  which  stood  in 
this  manner  : — 

Item. — Ten  trees  and  their  fruit. 
Item. — One  house. 
Item. — One  suit  of  clothes. 
But,  alas  for  human  delights  !    As  I 
was  making  merry  over  my  possessions 
*  loud  wail  came  to  my  ears.    Runnintr,  in  amaze,  to  the  place,  i  found  that 
Friday,  un!>rateiul  wretch,  had  died  of  starvation  ! 

This  unworthy  act  of  my  servant  gave  me  the  most  desperate  vapours. 
Indeed,  1  so  far  presumed  as  to  wonder  in  my  mind  if  free  trade  were 
indeed  best  for  the  toilers  who  lived  beneath  its  rules ;  though  I  foresaw 
not  at  the  time  to  what  ultimate  conclusions  these  speculations  would  lead  me. 

Deprived  of  my  servant,  I  did  not  linger  in  the  island  alone,  but  with 
heavy  grief  accepted  a  seat  in  a  passing  canoe,  and  was  rowed  over  to  the 
land  of  the  protectionist  people. 

"I  will  inquire,"  said  I,  "concerning  their  system  of  trade,  and  perchance 
gain  instruction  thereby." 


II. 

I  passed  an  even  life  for  some  years  amid  scenes  of  great  bounty  and  pros- 
perity. I  received  high  prices  and  paid  good  wages.  Everj^wliere  around  me 
I  observed  the  common  people  flourish  and  the  merchants  extend  tlieir  business 
dealings.  At  last  I  saw  the  truth,  and  abandoned  a  fiscal  belief  that  was 
founded  upon  the  most  false  superstitions. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  life  I  had  lived  upon  the  island,  where  I  had 
diminished  my  wealth  and  slain  my  faithful  servant  through  my  Col)den  follies. 
My  thoughts  ran  upon  the  affair  until  at  length  I  determined  to  leave  those 
hospitable  shores  and  again  try  my  fortune  upon  an  island.  Yet  it  was  as  a 
Tariff  Reformer  that  I  now  set  cut  upon  a  new  experiment,  taking  with  me  a 
new  ser\  ant,  whom  I  designated  as  Friday  II.,  after  the  manner  of  those  who 
race  yachts;  together  with  my  parrot,  from  whose  absurd  cries  of  "Your  food 
will  cost  you  more  "  I  now  obtained  much  amusement. 

By  a  strange  chance  I  lit  upon  an  island  having  twenty  fine  trees  and  their 
fruit,  and  otherwise  being  of  a  close  similarity  to  the  one  which  I  had  previously 
visited  with  such  sad  resultings.  Again  I  was  about  the  building  of  my 
house  when  a  canoe  from  the  mainland  appeared,  offering  me  planks  ready 
planed  and  made. 

"  Sir,"  said  I  to  their  chief,  "  I  will  indeed  buy  your  planks  for  five  trees 
•and  their  fruit,  but  you  must  return  me  one  tree  s«id  its  fruit  as  duty," 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  you  have  changed  your  opinions.  We  under- 
stood that  you  were  one  of  those  that  looked  only  to  cheapness.  How  much  will 
you  pay  your  servant  for  making  these  planks  which  we  now  offer  for  five  trees 
and  their  fruit  ?  " 

"  I  have  promised  him  a  tree,  wherewith  to  build  a  hut,  with  the  fruit  of  six 
trees,"  said  1.    "  And  the  trees  necessary  for  the  planks  I  need  will  be  five." 

"Then,  sir,  **said  he,  "  by  rejecting  our  advances  you  lose  one  tree  and  its 
fruit." 

"  So  it  might  appear,"  I  said,  smiling ;  "  but,  as  you  very  well  know,  I  and 
Hiy  servant  will  be  gainers  in  the  end." 

He  seemed  confounded  by  my  intelligence,  and  went  quickly  aboard  hia 
oanoe,  taking  counsel,  as  I  could  see,  with  his  fellows  aa  he  sailed  away. 

[p.T.o. 
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Observe  now,  the  wealth  of  the  island  as  I  now  considered  it.    ]  was  tho 
owner  of  : — 
»  Item. — One  house. 

Item. —  fourteen  trees  of  the  twenty;  also  my  serv^ant  Friday  II.  wuh  fat  aiid 
well-looking,  in  possession  of — • 

Item. — One  hut. 

Item. — The  fruit  of  six  trees. 

Later,  the  canoe  came  again  to  my  island,  the  cliief  seemingly  not  dis- 
couraged by  my  changed  opiin"ons.  He  offered  mo  a  suit  of  clothes  for  five 
trees  and  their  fruit,  as  on  a  former  occasion.  But  1  repulsed  him,  taking 
only  the  raw  wool  for  two  trees  and  their  fruit,  which  wool  I  gave  to  Friday  II., 
promising  him  four  trees  and  their-  fruit  for  the  making  of  the  clothes.  By 
this  it  might  have  seemed  that  I  lost  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  but  from  my 
experience  I  now  was  of  better  understanding. 

Seated  before  the  door  of  my  hut, 
which,  I  have  converted  to  a  branch 
office  of  that  most  noble  society  the 
Tariff  Beform  League,  I  reckoned  up 
the  wealth  of  my  dominions,  which 
st(  od  thus  : 

Item. — My  house. 
Item. — E'riday's  hut. 
Item. — My  remaining  eight  trees, 
with  fruit. 


Item. — Friday's  four  trees. 

Item.— My  suit  of  good  clothes. 

Item. — Friday's  fruit  of  ten  trees,  eaten  or  stored. 

And  as  I  pondered  there  came  to  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  my  wretched 
state  on  the  Free  Trade  Island.  For  at  this  time  I  had  lost  my  poor  servant, 
and  besides  had  only  left  me — 

Item. — Ten  trees  and  their  fruit. 

Item. — One  house. 

Item. — One  suit  of  clothes. 

Whereupon  I  rejoiced  with  a  cheerful  countenance  that  I  had  renounced 
the  follies  of  Cobden,  seeing  that  I  had  obtained  great  wealth  thereby.  "  Go, 
than,  oh,  my  countrymen,"  I  cried,  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

Weitten  by  Robinson. 
Illustkated  by  Crusoe. 


J'rin)<Ml  und  i)ul)l.iHh(!(l  hy  J  ah.  Tuuhcott  &.  Son,  T/ri).,  London,  E.G. 

For  further  Copies  apply  to  LEAFLET,  7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  8.W. 
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A  Word  to  tie  Labourer. 


All  of  us  know  how  we  were  frightened,  when  we 
were  children,  by  stories  of  bogies,  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  BOGEY  STOEY  in  this  world,  it  is  the  story  which  is 
being  told  you  about  the  dear  loaf. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  men  who  live  in  the  towns  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  success  of  Great  Britain  in  trade, 
and  it  is  all  very  well  for  them  to  talk  about  the  great 
quantities  of  goods  we  send  abroad  and  the  riches  that  we 

possess. 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR 
CONDITION? 

Look  around  you.  Are  you,  who  have  to  live  by  the 
land,  whose  wages  depend  on  the  success  of  farming, 
able  to  say  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  your  work  ?  Of  COUrSG  yOU  are  not.  You  know 
perfectly  well  that  land  has  been  going  out  of  cultivation 
for  years  and  years,  and  that  there  are  tWO  million 

acres  less  under  wheat  to-day  than  there  were 
when  you  were  a  boy. 

Think  of  it  I  Two  million  acres  less  under 
wheat! 

In  other  words,  ioss  WOrk  for  yOU,  less  money  for 
the  farmer ;  less  com  grown  in  this  country. 

Do  you  know  that  we  get  most  of  our  wheat 
from  the  United  States  and  Russia? 

Do  you  know  that  most  of  our  bacon  comet 
from  the  United  States  and  Denmark?   That  a 
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large  quantity  of  our  beef  comes  from  the  United 
States    and    Argentina;   that   we  get  butter  from 

Denmark,  Swed©r9,  iloSland,  France,  and  Russia; 
cheese  from  the  Onfited  States  and  Holland ;  eggs 
from  Belgium,  France.  Germany  and  Denmark; 
potatoes  from  ^elg^ium,  France  and  Germany ;  and 
sheep  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina  ? 

ARE   YOU  PROSPEROUS? 

"What  is  the  good  of  a  man  who  lives  in  the  town 
going  to  you  and  talking  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
coimtry?  Are  you  prosperous  ?  YOU  knOW  very  well 
that  you  are  not.  You  know  that  your  children  all 
flock  into  the  towns  because  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  life  offered  to  them  under  present  conditions  in 
the  country.  What  happens  to  them  when  they  get 
into  the  towns  ?  A  few  may  succeed,  but  most  of  them 
have  to  fight  for  life  there.  They  have  to  oppose  men 
and  women  born  and  bred  in  town  life,  and  accustomed 
to  its  conditions.  They  fall  upon  evil  days,  and  drift 
into  the  workhouse,  or  else  go  back  to  the  land  broken 
in  body  and  soul;  or  possibly  they  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  leave  the  old  country 
ailtogether. 

Is  this  right  ?  Would  it  not  be  natural  that  if  they 
were  offered  fair  play  in  the  country  they  would  stay 
where  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  their  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  were  born  ?  They  would ;  you  know 
it  perfectly  well. 

And  yet,  what  rubbish  is  talked  about  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain*8  scheme.  You  are  told  that  under  it  your  food 
would  cost  you  more,  and  that  your  position  would 
become  hopeless.    It  IS  a  lie  I 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PLEDGE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  said  : — "  There  is  no 
working  man  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however  poor, 
who  need  fear  that  his  cost  of  living  will  be  increased 
by  a  single  farthing.  There  never  was  a  grosser  cry 
than  the  cry  of  the  dear  loaf.'' 

Eemember  who  says  this.  You  have  it  from  the  mouth 
of  the  greatest  statesman  we  have  known  in  our 
days.  He  is  watching  your  interests.  He  wants  to 
protect  them.  Will  you  help  him  to  do  this  ?  You 
have  the  means  in  your  own  hands.  It  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  the  working  of  the  land  shall  be  profitable 
again,  or  whether  you  want  your  children  to  give  up  the 
calling  which  you  have  followed.  Now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  decide.  It  is  no  use  putting  it  off.  It  is  no  use 
thinking  to  yourself  that  the  matter  does  not  concern 
you. 

You  have  a  Vote. 

You  have  it  in  your  power  to  say  "  Mr.  Chamberlain 
shall  do  this  for  us,"  and  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  that 
you  should  act  up  to  the  rights  which  the  State  has 
given  you. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  silly  bogey  cries. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  taken  in  by  stupid 
pictures  and  misleading  stories.  Think  it  out  for  your- 
self. Eemember  what  your  position  is  at  the  present 
moment,  and  if  you  do  this  there  is  nO  dOUbt  Whatever 

that  you  will  decide  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamber^ 
Iain's  proposals  for  Tariff  Reform. 

[tuen  over. 

Printed  and  published  by  Jas.  Trdsgott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  IxMidon,  E.G. 

For  further  Copies  apply  to  LEAFLET,  7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 
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Mr.  CHARLES  BOOTH 

OEM 

TARIFF  REFORM  AND  THE  COST  OF 

LIVING. 


Mr.  Charles  Booth,  author  of  the  great 
book  on  ''Life  and  Labour  of  the  People/'  who  is 
known  to  everyone  as  the  best  living  authority 
on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  as  our  fore- 
most social  reformer,  has  written  the  followmg 
letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain:— 

''loth  Decemher,  1903. 

"You  ask  for  my  answer  to  the  question:  Will 
the  Fiscal  proposals  you  have  laid  before  the  country, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  elaborated,  add  to  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  poorest  of  the  population  ? 

"  My  reply  is  that  I  do  not  think  they  would  do 
so  at  all. 

"But  if  to  some  extent  they  should  have  that 
result,  it  would  not  affect  my  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  your  proposals,  since  the  well-being  of  the  poorer 
classes,  not  less  than  that  of  the  more  regularly 
employed  and  well-to-do,  depends  very  much  more 
on  general  conditions,  of  prosperit}^,  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  employment,  than  on  changes  in  the  level 
of  prices ;  and  your  proposals,  if  carried  out  with 
reasonable  prudence  and  circumspection,  seem  to  me 
likely  to  conduce  to  national  as  well  as  to  imperial 
prosperity. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)      "CHARLES  BOOTH." 


Primed  and  published  by  Jas.  TitL^C'iT  ic  Sos,  Lid.,  London,  E.G. 

For  further  Copies  apply  to  LEAFLET,  7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 
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THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  TARIFF 
REFORM. 


Wlieu  Mr.  Chamberlain  started  Ms  campaign  on  behalf  of  Tariff 
Reform  in  May,  1903,  a  shriek  of  horror  went  up  from  numbers  of 
people  who,  without  devoting  any  special  thought  to  the  subject,  had 
been  taught  all  their  lives  to  regard  something  which  they  called  the 
Free  Trade  system  as  the  foundation  and  the  necessary  condition  of  \ 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  Of  course  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  in  Parliament,  led  by  that  eminent  patriot  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman,  joined  lustily  in  the  cry ;  that  Was  only  to  be 
expected.  They  naturally  thought  it  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a 
party  success,  which  had  been  denied  to  them  for  many  years,  and 
combined  with  it  they  saw  a  chance  of  attacking  their  favourite 
enemy,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  many 
people  who  had  no  special  party  purpose  to  serve  also  felt  alarmed  by 
what  they  considered  the  innovating  boldness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,, 
and  were  inclined  to  doubt  its  wisdom.  The  tendency  of  the  ordinary 
man  to  rest  content  with  the  ideals.of  a  past  age,  his  natural  reluctance 
to  think  for  himself  when  it  is  so  much  easier  to  take  his  views 
second-hand  from  other  people,  his  dependence  upon  catchw^ords,  and 
his  fear  of  anything  which  might  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
raise  the  price  of  food,  all  contributed  at  first  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  new'policy.  But,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  and  a^  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  a  series  of  great  speeches  gradually  unfolded  the 
outlines  of  his  plan,  a  change  came  over  the  prospects  of  Tariff 
Keform.  People  were  driven  to  think  for  themselves,  to  look  more 
closely  into  the  results  of  our  so-called  "  Free  "  Trade,  and  to  enquire 
whether  a  system  which  was  inaugurated  as  long  ago  as  1846,  is 
necessarily  best  fitted  to  meet  the  changed  facts  and  conditions  of 
industrial  life  in  1903. 

Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  working  men.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  not  appealed  to  any  particular  class  of  the 
community.    As  he  himself  has  declared,  he  denies  absolutely  ''any 
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distinotion  between  classes  in  reference  to  the  interests  of 
trade."  But  ihougli  the  benefit  to  trade  generally  which  would 
result  from  Tariff  Reform  comes  houie  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  to  feel  it  would  be  the  working 
classes,  with  their  amall  incomes  and.  narrow  margin  of  savings.  It 
is  not  siirprising,  therefore,  that  A'Vorking  men  have  leaped  forward  to 
welcome  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  and  have  greeted  him  wherever 
he  has  gone  with  the  most  splendid  demonstration  of  enthusiasm 
yielded  to  any  political  leader  in  recent  times. 

Now  that  the  first  stage  of  the  campaign  has  come  to  a  close,  it 
might  be  well  for  working  men  to  take  stock  of  the  situation. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  S  PROPOSALS. 

The  proposals  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  put  before  the  country 
were  thus  outlined  by  him  in  general  terms  at  Glasgow,  on  October 
6th  of  last  year. 

PROPOSED  NEW  DUTIES. 

2/-  a  quarter  on  foreign  (not  Colonial)  corn. 
Corresponding  duty  on  foreign  flour. 
Duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  foreign  meat. 
Duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  foreign  dairy  produce. 
An  average  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  completely  manufactured 
foreign  goods. 

TAXES  TO  BE  RELIEVED. 

Three-quarters  of  duty  off  tea. 
HaK  the  sugar  duty  taken  off. 
Corresponding  reduction  on  coffee  and  cocoa. 
Preference  to  Colonial  wines  and  fruit. 

DUTIES  NOT  CONTEMPLATED. 

No  ha.>i  on  raw  materials. 
No  tax  on  maize. 

Gain  by  New  Scheme    ^£9,000,000 

Loss  by  Now  Sc-heme    ^£2,800,000 


SurpluH  for  further  relief  of  existing  food 

and  olber  dutie  s    ..  i;6,200,000 
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Here  then  is  Mr.  Cliamberlain's  justification  for  his  promise  that 
"  Nothing  I  propose  will  add  one  farthing  to  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  working  man  or  of  any  family  in  this  country." 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

This  is  how  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  will  affect — 

(1)  The  Agricultural  Labourer.      (2)  The  Town  Artisan. 

Gain   17  farthings.       Gain   19 1  farthings. 

Loss  ...       ...     9^^     ,,  Loss  ...       ...    10  .„ 


Net  Gain  ..      7^     „  Net  Gain  ...  9^ 

Here  then  is  the  scheme  of  Tariff  Reform  in  outline  (it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  may  have  to  be  altered  in  some  of  its  details),  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  marks  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
fiscal  system  which  has  been  in  existence  in  this  country  for  the  last 
50  years. 


REASONS   PGR   TARIFF  REFORM. 

"What  are  the  facts  which  have  led  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  for  most 
of  his  life  was  undoubtedly  himself  what  is  called  a  Free  Trader,  to 
propose  such  a  sweeping  change  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  experience  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  an  experience  which  it  will  be  admitted  was  unrivalled  and 
indeed  unique,  brought  him  to  contemplate  the  whole  subject  from  the 
Imperial  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  not 
merely  of  the  immediate  and  temporary  interests  of  this  island  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  this  or  that  single  Colony,  but  of  the  vast  future 
interests  of  the  entire  Empire,  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies 
united  in  one  great  harmonious  whole. 

But  in  the  second  place  his  study  of  the  question  convinced  him 
that  a  change  of  policy  was  necessary  not  only  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain 
and  its  people  in  particular.  For  the  working  man  must  not  be 
mistaken  ;  the  question  of  the  revision  of  our  policy  is  not,  as  many 
imagine,  raised  merely  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  our  Colonies  ;  it 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Mother  Country — more  urgently 
needed,  in  fact,  on  our  behalf  than  on  behalf  of  our  children.  They 
have  their  undeveloped  lands  to  fall  back  upon  ;  they  have  Nature's 
gifts  still  to  reap;  but  we  on  our  small  island,  have  exhausted  Nature's 
spontaneous  offerings,  and,  regardless  of  the  danger  of  dependence  on 
others  for  our  food  supply  find  our  home  market  increasingly  invaded 
by  the  products  of  foreii-n  competitors. 
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THE   URGENCY  OF   THE  QUESTION. 

(1)  Let  us  consider  how  the  question  became  urgent  from  the 
Imperial  point  of  view. 

In  July,  1902,  the  Colonial  Premiers  met  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
London  at  the  second  of  those  Conferences  which  during  his  tenure  of 
office  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  did  so  much  to  bind  the  Empire 
together.  At  that  Conference  the  Premiers  made  two  declarations  of 
the  highest  importance. 

Firstly  they  came  to  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  Prefer- 
ential Tariffs  in  favour  of  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 

Secondly  they  requested  His  Majesty's  Government  to  consider 
ihe  expediency  of  granting  a  Eeciprocal  Preference  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Colonial  Products. 

It  is  apparently  the  view  of  the  Little  England  Party  that  this 
formal  and  carefully  considered  request  on  the  part  of  our  Colonies 
for  a  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  trade  relations  between 
them  and  the  Mother  Country  by  the  British  Parliament  and  people 
ought  to  have  been  ignored,  and  that  the  Premiers  of  our  great  self- 
governing  communities  beyond  the  seas  ought  practically  to  have 
been  snubbed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  regard  his  duty  in  that  light. 
With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  misrepresentation  to  which  his  action 
would  give  rise  he  brought  the  case  formulated  by  the  Colonies  before 
Parliament  and  the  Country,  and,  as  Colonial  Minister,  asked  for  a 
careful  decision  upon  the  most  momentous  issue  with  w^hich  we  have 
been  faced  in  the  present  generation. 

That  issue  is  no  less  than  the  growth  and  consolidation,  or 
the  decline  and  decay  of  the  British  Empire. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OP  GERMANY. 

But  another  incident  occurred  which  rendered  the  question  still 
more  acute. 

In  1897  the  Canadian  Grovernment,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  first 
Colonial  Conference,  established  a  general  preference  of  25  per  cent, 
(afterwards  increased  to  33-1/3  pei'  cent.)  in  favour  of  British 
merchandise.  In  consequence  of  this  concession  to  Great  Britain — a 
])ur(!ly  domestic  arrangement  between  this  Country  and  its  Canadian 
cliildren — Germany  declined  to  give  the  most-favoured-nation  treat- 
m(.'nt  to  Canada,  and  proposed,  further,  to  raise  her  Tarilf  Wall 
against  Canadian  goods  so  as  to  exclude  them  altogether.  But, 
mor(;  significant  still,  Baron  Yon  Richtliofcn,  the  German  Foreign 
MiiiisttT,  in  a  conversation  with  our  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  j)lainly 
thrciitcned,  in  vi(5w  of  the  proposal  of  our  South  African  Colonies  to 
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follow  the  example  of  Canada,  tliat  sucli  a  policy  would  involve  them 
also  in  a  tarift"  war  with  Germany,  and,  finally,  that  if  further 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  same  kind  were  made  between  Grreat 
Britain  and  her  own  Colonies,  she  herself  would  actually  be  in| 
danger  of  losing  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  at  the  hands  of' 
Germany. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  opponents  apparently  would  have  sat  down 
(without  a  protest  even  under  this  threat.  But  see  what  happened  ! 
Shortly  after  the  conversation  between  our  Ambassador  and  Baron 
von  Eichthofen,  the  Colonial  Secretary  placed  the  whole  question  of  j 
the  trade  relations  of  the  Empire  before  the  country  in  a  speech  at 
(Birmingham  on  the  15th  of  May.  He  asked  whether  they  were 
Iprepared  to  take  it  lying  down.  The  effects  of  this  speech  in  Berlin  | 
jwere  immediate.  Baron  von  Eichthofen  wrote  a  despatch  in  which  ■ 
the  tried  to  explain  away  his  threat,  and  the  German  press  also  showed 
la  decided  disposition  to  climb  down.  The  attempt  to  bluff  was| 
Irecognised  as  dangerous,  and  the  mere  suggestion  by  a  responsible  | 
(Statesman,  that  we  might  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  weapon  of  j 
fiscal  retaliation,  had  an  instantaneous  effect.  The  result  has  been  i 
that  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  German  Parliament  since  j 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  trade  relations  previously  existing  j 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  Imperial  speech  froml 
the  throne  plainly  indicated  that  in  view  of  the  campaign  Mr.! 
Chamberlain  was  carrying  on  in  this  country  it  would  be  wise  for 
Germany  to  give  us  no  further  cause  for  offence  at  the  present  time. 
The  working-man  elector  ought  to  pay  careful  heed  to  the 
jobject-lesson  provided  by  this  whole  transaction. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(2)  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  question  has  become  urgent  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Great  Britain  lierself ,  and  to  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  we  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  working  men. 

When  our  system  of  so-called  Free  Trade,  or,  more  properly; 
speaking,  Free  Imports,  was  established  in  1846,  Great  Britain  was  in  I 
a  peculiar  industrial  position.  The  burden  of  the  protracted! 
'Napoleonic  War  was  still  severely  felt,  and  furthermore  the  country  | 
was  passing  through  a  painful  period  of  commercial  transition.  Our  ( 
Eailway  system  was  practically  undeveloped.  The  Ocean  Service  of  j 
steamships  which  now  girdles  the  globe  was  in  its  infancy.  The  vast 
tracts  of  virgin  land  on  the  Continent  of  America  had  hardly  been 
touched  by  the  plough,  and  England,  in  spite  of  her  rapidly-growing 
population,  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  her  Home  supplies  of 
food.    At  the  same  time  the  old  cottage  system  of  industry  was  being 
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swiftly  superseded  by  the  factory  system,  and  in  the  factories 
machinery  was  taking  the  place  of  manual  labour,  the  process,  as  it 
always  must  do,  giving  rise  to  great  distress  and  misery  among  the 
temporarily  supplanted  workers.  And  in  1845  the  climax  was  reached 
in  the  great  potato  famine,  when  the  home  supplies  of  food  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand,  and  destitution  became 
widespread  over  the  land. 


REPEAL   OF   THE   CORN  LAWS. 

It  was  not  surprising  in  the  circumstances  that  a  great  wave  of 
popular  feeling  arose,  sufficient  in  strength  and  volume  to  sweej* 
away  the  Corn  laws.  The  agitation  which  Cobden  and  his  supporters 
had  been  conducting  for  years  at  last  found  a  favourable  moment  for 
success,  and,  led  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  House  of  Commons  finally 
abolished  the  restrictions  on  imports  of  corn,  leaving,  however,  an 
inconsiderable  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter  for  registration  purposes. 


THE  PRICE  OF  BREAD  UNAFFECTED. 

But  it  is  very  necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  results  of  this 
great  change  of  policy,  especially  in  view  of  the  repeat  ed  assertions  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  opponents  that  his  scheme  will  raise  the  price  of 
bread.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  not 
followed  by  any  substantial  drop  in  the  average  price  of  bread  for  a 
great  many  years.  In  some  years,  indeed,  the  price  rose  to  a  higher 
point  than  tha,t  at  which  it  had  stood  during  the  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  the  repeal.  The  following  are  the  average 
prices  of  wheat  for  a  series  of  years  both  before  and  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  : — 


Ybae. 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


AvEEAaE  Peices. 
s.  d. 
66  4 
64  4 


57 
50 
51 


50  10 
54  8 
69  9 
50  6 
44  3 

40  a 
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jlEAB. 

H.  d. 

1851   

38  6 

1852   

  40  9 

1853 

53  3 

1854   

  72  5 

1855   

  74  8 

1856   

  t?9  2 

1857 

  5€  4 

1858 

  44  2 

1859   

  43  9 

1860   

53  3 

1861   

  55  4 

1862   

  55  5 

1863   

  44  9 

1864   

  4.0  2 

1865   

  41  10 

1866   

  49  il 

1867   

...  ■     ...       64  5 

1868   

  63  9 

1869   

48  2 

1870   

  46  11 

1871   

  56  8 

1872   

  57  0 

1873 

58  8 

1874   

1875   

  45  2 

1876   

  46  2 

1877   

  56  9 

1878   

  46  5 

1879   

  43  10 

1880   

  44^  4 

1902   

  28  1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  tiie  year  1855  tlie  price  rose  actually  to 
7^s.  8cl.,  a  point  far  above  anything  at  wliicL  it  had  been  for  many 
years  previous  to  1846. 


THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  CHEAP  POOD. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  adoption  of  Free  Imports 
did  not  produce  the  cheapness  of  food  which  we  nov/  eajoy,  although 
the  advocates  of  that  system  always  speak  as  if  jt  were  the  sole  cause 
What  then  was  the  real  reason  for  the  great  iuop  ui  the  price,  which 
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admittedly  has  taLcn  place  lu  tlio  last  30  and  especially  in  the  last  20 
years.  It  was,  of  course,  the  opening  up  of  the  enormous  corn- 
growing  territories  in  North  and  South  America,  and  Eussia,  and  the 
extraordinary  improvements  in  communications  and  transport,  both 
railway  and  steamship,  which  enabled  the  products  of  these  new 
lands  to  be  brought  easily  and  cheaply  into  our  markets. 

The  influence  of  this  new  state  of  things  was  strikingly  reflected  in 
the  advance  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity.  Rising 
by  leaps  and  bounds  our  exports  expanded  from  ^£52,000,000  in  1848, 
to  the  enormous  figure  of  =£256,000,000  in  1872.  This,  indeed,  ¥/as 
the  real  high- water-mark  of  our  manufacturing  prosperity  under  Free 
Imports. 

ENGLAND'S   INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 
CHECKED. 

But  then  came  a  momentous  change.  In  all  those  years,  from 
1846  to  1872,  Great  Britain  had  been  manufacturing  and  distributing 
the  produce  of  her  factories  over  the  whole  world  practically  without 
any  serious  competition.  The  United  States,  though  coming  rapidly 
to  the  front,  was  in  its  infancy  as  a  manufacturing  country,  and  the 
terrible  devastation  wrought  by  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  early 
sixties  threw  her  back  for  many  years.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
much  the  same  causes  were  at  work.  The  great  States,  as  we  now 
know  them,  which  are  contesting  our  commercial  supremacy  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  were  slowly  being  evolved  from  the  chaos  caused 
by  the  Napoleonic  struggles,  and  the  path  to  that  peace  without 
Avhich  industrial  development  is  impossible  was  only  reached  through 
almost  continuous  warfare  for  30  years.  At  last  the  map  of  Western 
Europe  was  settled  upon  its  present  lines  by  the  great  war  between 
France  and  Germany  in  1870,  and  after  a  needful  period  for  re- 
cuperation and  re- construction,  our  continental  rivals  began  to 
-develop  their  manufacturing  and  commercial  resources. 

FOREIGN   COUNTRIES  ADOPT 
PROTECTION. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  which  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
mind,  that  in  every  case  these  countries  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  system  of  Protection  before  they  could  compete 


successfully  with  Great  Britain.  In  Grermany,  for  instance,  where  i 
a  system  substantially  of  Free  Trade  had  prevailed,  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  country  grew  steadily  worse  and  worse  until,  in 
1879,  Bismarck  took  the  problem  in  hand  and  passed  a  sweeping 
measure  of  Protection.  From  that  hour  we  must  date  the  rise  of  the 
German  competition  which  is  menacing  our  commercial  supremacy. 
It  was  the  same  in  Austria,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Russia. 

Witness  the  result  upon  the  British  trade. 

To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson:— 

"  For  the  first  time  trade  stood  still,  or  went  backward  over 
a  long  series  of  years ;  our  exports  were  stationary  in  1873, 
declining  in  1874,  falling  in  1875,  dropping  like  a  stone  in  1876 
and  1877,  and  touching  a  still  lower  point  in  1879,  from  which 
a  small  recovery  began.  But  even  when  the  recovery  came, 
the  advance  was  not  very  marked,  and  the  level  of  1872  was 
not  regained  in  a  single  year  after  that  day  until  we  come  to 
1890,  1900,  1901  and  1902!.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  com- 
plete transformation  in  the  nature  of  the  trade  movement; 
instead  of  advancing,  our  exports  stagnated ;  instead  of  rising 
almost  continuously,  the  line  which  records  their  progress 
heaved  and  fell  with  wavelike  movements." 


A   STRIKING  COMPARISON. 

A  few  figures  will  show  best  what  happened. 

Our  Exports  to  foreign  countries,  w^hich  were  ^£196,000,000  in 
1872,  fell  in  1902  to  ^174,000,000.    It  is  true  that  our  total  exports 
to  all  countries  rose  in  that  period  from  ^257,000,000  to  ^283,000,000, 
but  this  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  rise  in  our  Exports 
to  British  Colonies  and  Possessions,  from  =£61,000,000  to  =£109,000,000.  j 
Another  cause  of  the  increase  is  the  growing  export  of  coal,  which  is,  | 
in  a  very  real  sense,  national  capital,  one  source  of  our  wealth  and  can  ■ 
never  be  replaced.  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  German  exports  increased  during  the  same : 
period  from  .£116,000,000  to  £241,000,000.  Austro-Hungarian  exports ' 
increased  from  ,£39,000,000  to  £81,000,000.    In  the  United  States 
exports  increased  from  £89,000,000  to  =£282,000,000. 

The  most  serious  feature,  however,  of  our  export  trade  since  1872 
^is  the  decline  in  the  exports  of  manufactures,  which  dropped 
^,*rom  ^236,000,000  in  1872  to  £229,200,000  in  1902.  On  the  other 
^hand,  the  imports  of  manufactures  into  the  United  Kingdom 
%aYe  risen  enormously.  In  1883  thev  amounted  to  ^£53,000,000 ; 
in  1902  they  were  =£99,000,000,  an  increase  of  ^46,000,000.  In 
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Grermany  the  imports  of  manufactures  only  rose  during  the  same 
period  from  =£40,000,000  to  i:5.5,O00,OOO,  au  increase  of  .£9,000,000, 
while  in  the  case  of  France  they  remained  stationary. 


THESE  FIGURES  MEAN  LOSS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 

These  figures  mean  stationary  or  declining  trade,  and  for  the 
working-men  they  mean  loss  of  employment.  Every  tariff  that 
IB  put  on  by  foreign  countries — and  the  process  is  going  on  increasingly 
year  hy  year — means  fewer  goods  exported  from  this  country,  and 
therefore  fewer  goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  fewer  people 
drawing  wages.  The  figures  showing  an  increase  in  the  imports  of 
manufactured  goods  prove  also  that  the  process  is  a  double  one.  We 
send  abroad  less  and  less  of  the  products  made  by  British  workmen, 
and  we  have  dumped  into  our  country  more  and  more  of  the  products 
made  by  foreign  workmen.  What  wonder  then,  in  the  circumstances, 
ihat  many  of  our  staple  industries  have  been  gravely  injured  ?  What 
wonder  that  year  by  year  thousands  of  skilled  artisans  leave  our  shores 
to  swell  the  army  of  workers  of  our  great  rival,  the  United  States. 


THE   UNFAIRNESS   OF  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION, 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  British  producer  is  not  only  shut  out 
of  the  markets  of  his  foreign  competitors,  but  he  is  handicapped  in 

contest  with  them  in  his  own  country,  the  natural  market  for  his 
waver:).    He  is  subjected  to  competition  of  the  most  unfair  kind. 

Tn  the  first  place  his  foreign  competitors  are  aided  not  merely  by  a 
liigh  protective  tariff  but  by  an  organized  system  of  direct  bounties 
atjd  subsidies.  With  these  advantages  they  are  able  to  undersell  him 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  capture  his  trade.  The  possession  of 
strongly  protected  home  markets  gives  them  the  power  of  "  dumping" 
tlieir  fc;uplus  production  upon  our  shores  below  cost  price,  while  our 
own  woi'kers  join  the  street  processions  of  the  miemployed. 

Se(3ondly,  many  of  the  imports  thus  dumped  upon  this  country  are 
tlio  product  of  sweated  laljour.  Sweating  in  Great  Britain  is  checked, 
and  riglitly  checked,  ))y  the  operation  of  elaborate  Factory  Acts  and 
t,he  policy  of  tlie  Trade  Unions,  but  we  have  no  Act  which  checks  the 
invasion  of  the  ]>rodu(^ts  of  the  sweating  dens  of  the  Continent. 
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EFFECTS  UPON  BRITISH  TRADE. 

it  is  instructive  to  note  the  result  of  this  state  of  things  upon  some 
of  our  leading  industries. 

In  the  CEMENT  trade  our  exports,  which  between  1887  and  1892 
amounted  to  <£6,704,995,  fell  to  £3,724,994  between  1897  and  1902, 
a  decrease  of  ^2,980,001.  At  the  same  time  the  imports  of  Cement 
increased  by  .£511,838. 

In  the  EARTHEN  and  CHINAWARE  TRADE  our  exports  fell 
from  100,506  crates  in  1892  to  48,198  crates  in  1902,  a  decline  of  53 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  we  have  exported  more  raw  material  for 
the  manufactures  of  onr  competitors.  In  1899  we  exported  106,692 
tons,  and  in  1902,  155,720  tons. 

In  the  GLASS  trade  15  well-known  glass  v/orks  have  been  closed 
down  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland.  One  of  these  was  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
employing  2000  hands. 

The  Imports  of  GLASS  WARE  into  the  United  Kingdom  rose 
from  £994,888  in  1871  to  .£3,696,992  in  1902,  an  increase  of 
£2,702,108.    On  the  other  hand,  we  only  exported  £1,098,000  in  1902. 

In  the  GLOYE  Trade  we  find  that  the  imports  of  foreign  gloves, 
which  in  1856  amounted  to  3,900,000  pairs,  rose  in  1902  to  20,900,000. 
To-day  not  five  out  of  every  hundred  English  women  ever  put  on 
English-made  gloves. 

The  SILK  Trade,  which  formerly  employed  thousands  of  workers, 
and  which  flourished  under  a  system  of  restricted  imports,  has 
gradually  declined  since  the  establishment  of  free  imports,  and  is  now 
but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Our  exports  of  manufactured  silk 
have  decreased  since  1871  by  £659,772.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
in  itself  show  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Our  imports  of  rav/  silk 
have  fallen  from  8,253,335  lbs.  in  187J.  to  1,252,848  lbs.  in  1902,  while 
at  the  same  time  our  imports  of  manufactured  sillr  have  increased  by 
£5,018,462  in  the  same  period.  These  figures  show  a  tragic  loss  of 
employment.  For  instance,  London,  in  1824,  contained  24,000  looms 
and  60,000  silk  operatives,  and  in  1903  it  contained  only  about 
1000  looms. 

The  SUGAR-REFINING  Industry  shows  a  similar  decline.  Our 
exports  of  refined  sugar  fell  from  £1,014,256  in  1872  to  £399,954  in 
1902.  At  the  same  time  our  imports  rose  from  £3,142,703  to 
£9,708,466.  As  a  result  of  this  process  the  refiners  of  London, 
Lancashire,  Glreenock,  and  Bristol,  once  seats  of  a  flourishing  industry, 
have  gradually  closed  their  doors. 
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In  the  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE  let  us  compare  the  production 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  that  of  her  two  great  rivals — Germany 
and  the  United  States — for  a  series  of  j^ears. 


PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION. 

Annual  Average. 

1870-74.  1902. 
Tons.  Tons. 

United  Kingdom    6,400,000  ...  8,700,000 

Germany    1,800,000  ...  8,300,000 

United  States  2,200,000  ...  15,800,000 


STEEL  PRODUCTION. 

Year.  United  Kingdom  Grermany.  ITnitecl  States. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

1880  ...       ..       1,400,000     ...        700,000  ...  1,200,000 

1902   4,800,000     ...      7,800,000  ...  15,000,000 


Increase  per  cent.       240  1030  1150 


The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  Kingdom  have 
fallen  from  ^35,996,167  in  1872  to  ^29,203,875  in  1902.  At  the 
same  time  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  have  risen  from 
.£1,158,017  in  1872  to  .£4,118,621  in  1902. 

The  TINPLATE  trade  is  another  striking  example  of  the  disastrous 
effect  of  foreign  tariffs.  Note  the  result  of  the  McKinley  and  Dingley 
tariffs  on  our  exports  of  tinplate  to  the  United  States.  In  1887-90 
their  annual  average  amoimted  to  £4,278,667.  In  1902  they  had 
fallen  to  £887,432.  The  following  works,  among  others,  have  ceased 
making  tin-plates  :  — Blaina,  Nantyglo,  Abertillery,  Lower  Pontypool, 
Pontydyrun,  Caerleon,  Caldicott  and  Llantrisant.  Between  1891  and 
1901  the  numbers  of  those  employed  in  the  British  tin,  tin-plate,  and 
tin  goods  trades,  declined  by  4565  persons. 

In  America,  since  the  McKinley  tariff,  over  50  new  tin-plate 
factories  have  been  set  up  in  the  United  States.  Sir  John  Jenkins 
puts  the  total  number  of  mills  in  America,  at  320,  emploving 
15,000  people. 

The  WOOLLEN  Trade  is  one  of  the  worst  examples.  Our  exports 
of  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  fell  from  £27,182,385  in  1871 
to  £15,261,359  in  1902,  a  decrease  of  £11,921,026.  In  the  same 
])eriod  our  iin|)orts  of  woollen  manufacfcnres  from  foreign  countries 
hav(^  ris<>ii  from  £4,637,625  to  £10,751,736,  an  increase  of 
£6,114,111.    Jjctwoon  187l-l!MM)  UIh^  nufiibor  of  persons  employed  in 
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woollen  and  worsted  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from 
276,600  to  244,700,  a  diminution  of  31,900,  involving  a  loss  of  about 
£23,000  a  week  in  wages  to  the  working  classes  engaged  in  this 
industry. 

REMOVAL  OF  FACTORIES  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

This  dreary  catalogue  of  injured  industries  must  be  supplemented 
by  another  very  significant  fact.  One  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  our  present  system  of  Free  Imports  is  the  transfer  of  British 
factories,  which  has  taken  place  under  it,  to  foreign  protected  coun- 
tries with  the  object  of  evading  the  high  tariffs  in  those  countries. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  work  is  taken  away  from  the 
operatives  of  Great  Britain  and  given  over  to  the  operatives  of 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  other 
foreign  countries.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  which  compels 
our  manufacturers  to  resort  to  a  system  such  as  this,  in  the  desperate 
effort  to  keep  their  businesses  alive  against  foreign  protected 
competition  ? 

As  far  back  as  1882  the  transference  of  British  Industries  abroad 
had  begun.  The  following  is  the  impartial  and  independent  testimony 
of  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  United  States  Tariff  commission,  in  a  report  to 
his  Government  :— 

"  I  found  shoddy  manufacturers  from  Batley  and  Dewsbury 
established  in  Aachen,  Prussia ;  Lancashire  and  Scottish 
spinners  in  Eouen  ;  Yorkshire  wool-combing  establishments  in 
Kheims;  Dundee  jute  mills  in  Dunkerque ;  woollen  manufac- 
turers in  Eoubaix ;  English  iron  and  steel  mills  in  Belgium ; 
and  English  woollen  mills  in  Holland.  Removing  English 
capital  to  the  Continent  has  secured  a  profitable  home  market, 
while  England  was  near  with  widely  open  ports  to  serve  as  a 
"  dumping  ground  to  unload  surplus  goods  made  by  foreign 
labour,  superintended  by  English  skill.  In  this  way  the 
English  markets  are  swamped  and  her  labour  undersold." 

In  a  speech  the  other  day  Sir  Ernest  Flower,  M.P.  for  West 
Bradford,  said  that  he  had  seen  a  list  of  some  300  great  firms  who  had 
removed  their  enterprises  to  foreign  countries. 

The  following  cases  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
.some  instances  the  heads  of  the  firms  are  or  were  so-called  Free 
Traders. 
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The  late  Mr.  Mundella  (Free 
Trader)  (Nottingham) 

Mr.  Jacob Y,  M.P.  (Free  Trader) 

Messrs.  Marshall  &  Co.  (Leeds) 

FiNLAYSON  &  BOUSFIELD  (John- 

stone) 

Messrs.  Coats  (Paisley) 

Messrs.  Clark  (Paisley) 

Messrs.    Lever    Bros.  (Port 
Sunlight) 

Messrs.  Thos.  Firth  &  Sons 
(Sheffield) 

Johnson  Bros.,  Limited  (Staf- 
fordshire) 

Joseph  Benn  &  Sons  (Brad- 
ford) 

J.  Briggs  &  Co.  (Bradford)    . . . 

Bradford  Dyers'  Association 
(Bradford) 

T.  F.  Firth  &  Sons,  Limited 
(Halifax) 

Thomas  W.  Twyford  (Hanley) 

Messrs.  Jessop  (Sheffield) 


Lace  factory  removed  to  Germany. 

Lace  factory  removed  to  Germany. 

Flax  spinning  mills  removed  to 
America,  1886.  (They  used 
to  employ  4000  hands.) 

Thread  factories  set  up  in  America. 

Thread  factories  in  America. 

>>       >>       >»       »>  >) 
Works  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

Steel  works  opened  in  Russia. 

Pottery  works  in  Germany. 

Mohair  spinning  milland  factorj, 
opening  branch  in  America. 

Works  in  Warsaw,  Eussia. 

Larg^  works  in  Germany. 

Carpet  works  in  America. 

Pottery  works  in  Germany. 
Works  in  America. 


ONE-SIDED   FREE  TRADE. 

We  now  see  from  this  brief  sketch  of  the  industrial  history  of 
Great  Britain  since  1872  how  untrue  it  is  to  say,  as  Cobdenite  orators 
and  writers  are  constantly  saying,  that  our  fiscal  system  is  one  of 
Free  Trade.  It  is  a  system  which  robs  us  of  the  power  of  entering 
foreign  markets  with  our  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the 
foreigner  to  enter  our  own  markets  without  let  or  hindrance  to  under- 
sell our  manufacturers  and  working  men. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  outlined  above,  are  designed  to  meet 
this  evil  and  to  check  the  disastrous  decline  in  employment,  of  which 
we  see  such  pathetic  evidence  in  our  streets  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  said  again  and  again,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  proof  to  the  contrary, 
thai  his  scheme  will  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  man. 
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The  exact  statement  of  the  nature  of  his  proposals,  already  quoted 
should  prove  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion,  bat  a  few  words  on  the 
real  object  and  effect  of  a  preference  to  Colonial  corn  maj  be  useful 
for  a  better  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

THE  REAL  EFFECT  OF  PREFERENTIAL 

TARIFFS. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  tables  of  our  British 
imports  and  exports  is  the  decrease  in  our  exports  to  foreign  protected 
countries  and  their  increase  to  oin-  own  Colonies.  The  latter  fact  is, 
indeed,  the  only  hopeful  sign  for  British  prosperity  in  the  future,  but 
our  self-congratulations  on  this  score  must  be  seriously  modified  when 
we  consider  that  the  exports  of  foreign  nations  to  our  Colonies  have 
increased  in  more  rapid  proportion  than  our  own.  This  is  one  of  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  the  present  day  which  Mr.  Chamberlain', 's 
opponents  conveniently  ignore.  If  we  can  secure  our  Colonial  market 
in  the  future  we  can  afford  to  disregard  to  some  extent  the  damaging 
effects  of  tariffs  upon  our  exports  to  foreign  protected  countries.  We 
can  obtain  this  enormous  advantage  over  our  foreign  competitors  if  we 
are  prepared  to  adopt  the  policy  of  preference.  The  value  of  the 
advantage  was  clearly  stated  bv  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  in  his  speech 
at  Glasgow  on  Oct.  6th,  1903 : — 

THE   VALUE   OF   THE  COLONIAL 
PREFERENCE. 

"Not  only  will  they  (the  Colonies)  enable  you  to  retain 
the  trade  which  you  have,  but  they  are  ready  to  give  you 
preference  in  all  the  trade  which  is  now  done  with  them  by 
foreign  competitors.  I  never  see  any  argument  of  the  free 
impoi-ters  in  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  this  trade.  It  is 
obvious  what  it  is.  It  will  increase,  it  has  increased  enormously 
in  30  years,  and  if  it  goes  on  with  equally  rapid  strides,  we 
shall  be  ousted  by  foreiga  competition,  if  not  by 
protective  tariffs,  from  our  Colonies.  It  amounts  at  the 
present  time — I  have  not  the  figures  here,  but  I  believe  I  a-m 
right  in  saying  it  is  47  millions.  But  it  is  said  that  a  great 
part  of  that  47  miUions  is  in  grooves  which  we  cannot  supply. 
That  is  true,  and  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  trade  we 
have  no  interest  in  any  preferential  tariff.  But  it  has  been 
calculated,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  accurate,  that  26  millions  a 
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year  of  that  trade  miglit  come  to  this  country  which  now  goes 
to  Germany  and  France  and  other  foreign  countries  if  reason- 
able preference  were  given  to  British  manufactures." 

"  The  Board  of  Trade  assumes  that  of  manufactured  goods 
one-half  the  value  is  expended  in  labour.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
deal  more,  but  take  the  Board  of  Trade  figures.  Thirteen 
millions  a  year  of  new  employment.  What  does  that  mean 
to  the  United  Kingdom  ?  It  means  the  employment  of  166 
thousand  men  at  36s.  a  week.  It  means  the  subsistence,  if  you 
include  their  families,  of  830  thousand  persons ;  and  now,  if 
you  will  only  add  to  that  our  present  exports  to  the  British 
Possessions  of  96  millions,  you  will  find  that  that  gives 
employment  at  30s,  a  week  to  615  thousand  workpeople,  and  it 
finds  subsistence  for  3,075,000  persons.  In  other  words,  your 
Colonial  trade,  as  it  stands  at  present,  with  the  prospective 
advantage  of  a  preference  against  the  foreigner,  means  employ- 
ment for  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  workmen  and  subsistence 
for  nearly  four  millions  of  our  population." 

We  may  well  conclude  with  another  quotation  from  the  same 
speech.  It  shows  how  little  all  the  talk  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
opponents  about  the  taxation  of  food  has  to  do  with  the  real  question 
which  he  has  submitted  to  the  working  men  of  the  country : — 

"Although  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  you  for  a  sacrifice 
if  a  sacrifice  were  needed  to  keep  together  the  Empire  to  which 
I  attach  so  much  importance,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  sacrifice  at  all.  This  is  an  arrangement  between 
friends.  This  is  a  negotiation  between  kinsmen.  Can  you 
not  conceive  the  possibility  that  both  sides  may  gain 
and  neither  lose  ?  .  .  .  I  haye  told  you  what  you  are 
to  gain  by  preference.  You  will  gain  the  retention  and  the 
increase  of  your  customers.  You  will  gain  work  for  the 
enormous  number  of  those  who  are  now  unemployed;  you 
will  pave  the  Avay  for  a  firmer  and  more  enduring  union  of 
the  Empire." 
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BRITISH  TRADE  IN  1903. 

What  the  Board  of  Trade  Retnms  Show. 


The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  1903  sliow  the  following  results 
as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1902  : — 

Total  Exports 

Total  Imports.  of  Britisli  Produce. 

1903.       £5^2,900,000  1903.  £290,900,000 

1902.         528,^00,000  1902.  283,400,000 


Increase  £15,500,000  Increase  £7,500,000 

Now  the  Cobdenites — that  is  to  say  the  Free  Importers — have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  such  figures  as  these  upset  the  whole 
case  for  Tariff  Reform.  Sir  Henrj  Campbell-Bannerman,  for  example, 
has  told  us  that  the  1903  Trade  Returns  **  have  brought  down  the 
whole  of  the  scaffolding  by  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  case  was 
supported." 

Do  they  ?  Not  if  we  look  into  these  figures  with  any  care; 
compare  them  with  the  figures  of  past  years,  or  with  the  figures 
of  the  trade  done  by  our  chief  Protectionist  rival  (Germany). 
In  short,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  analyse  them,  they  actually 
strengthen  and  support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  case  for  Tariff 
Reform. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  in  these  figures  is  the  small  increase  in 
our  Exports  as  compared  with  the  large  increase  in  our  Imports.  The 
increase  in  the  latter  is  almost  double  the  increase  in  the  former. 

The  next  fact  which  strikes  any  impartial  observer  is  that  if  we 
compare  the  figures  of  1903  with  1900,  our  previous  best  yeai*, 
we  get  the  following  re  stilt : — 

Total  Exports 

Total  Imports.  of  Britisli  Produce. 

1903     ^552,900,000  1903  £290,900,000 

1900        523,000,000  1900  291,200,000 


Increase   ^19,900,000  Decrease  £300,000 

This  means  that  whilst  in  the  three  years  1900-1903  our 
imports  have  increased  by  £19,900,000,  our  exports  have  actually 
decreased  by  .£300,000. 


The  opponents  of  Tariff  Reform  say  that  1903  is  our  record  year. 
This  is  not  true,  unless  avo  adopt  the  Cobdenite  method  of  adding 
imports  and  exports  together,  and  at  the  same  tim ;  refuse  to 
distinguish  between  TOTAL  imports  and  exports  and  NET  imports 
and  exports.  It  is  only  by  taking  the  value  of  the  net  imports  and 
exports  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  true  difference,  and  wo  get  at 
the  value  of  net  imports  and  exports  by  leaving  out  of  account  the 
goods  brought  from  foreign  countries  and  the  Colonies,  and 
re-exported. 

Now,  of  our  total  imports  in  1903  (=£542,900,000),  close  on 
^670,000,000  worth  were  re-exported,  and  as  this  figure  of  ^£70,000,000 
has  not  been  included  in  our  export  figures  because  it  does  not 
represent  exports  of  British  Produce,  so,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  idea  of  our  trade,  we  must  deduct  the  figure  from  our 
imports,  that  is  to  say  we  must  subtract  d£70,000,000  from 
=£5  42,900,000.  In  round  figures  this  makes  our  net  imports 
£473,000,000. 

By  adopting  this  method  the  true  position  of  our  trade  is  revealed 
thus : — 

Ket  Imports.  Net  Exports.  Excess  of  Imports. 

1903  ...£573,000,000  ...£290,000,000  ...£183,000,000 

1902  ...    462,000,000  ...    283,000,000  ...  179,000,000 

1901  ...    454,000,000  ...    280,000,000  ...  174,000,000 

1900  ...    460,000,000  ...    291,000,000  ...  169,000,000 

Thus,  we  have  reached  in  1903  the  highest  excess  of 
imports  yet  known. 

An  important  point  must  now  be  considered  in  regard  to  the 
increase  last  year  in  British  exports.  That  is  :  where  did  the  increased 
exports  go  to,  to  the  British  possessions  or  to  foreign  countries  ? 
Here  is  the  record  of  the  past  four  years  : — 

BRITISH  EXPORTS. 

To  Foreign  To  British 

Countries.  Possessions.  Total. 

Million  £.  Million  £.  Million  £. 

1900  ...       196.8  ...        94.4  ...  291.2 

1901  ...       175.1  104.R  ...  279.9 

1902  ...       174.3  ...       109.0  ...  283.3 

1903  ...       179.7  ...       111.1  ...  290.8 

Now  the  fact  must  be  faced  that,  at  first  sight,  last  year's  figures 
do  not  appear  to  support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  contention  that  our  trade 
with  protected  foreign  countries  is  declining,  while  that  with  our  own 
possessions  is  increasing.  But  a  very  slight  examination  will  show  that 
tills  year's  figures  are  highly  deceptive,  and  are  caused  by  unusual  and 
temporary  factors.  Thus  : — Out  of  the  total  increase  in  our  exports 
to  foreign  countries,  Argentina  accounts  for  ij 2, 133, 89 7  and 
Portuguese  East  Africa  for  J, 212, 353.  In  other  words,  these  two 
countries  are  responsible  for  nearly  two-thirds  oE  the  increase  in 
British  Cixporl-s  to  fonrign  countries.  In  the  case  of  Argentina  this  is 
certainly  (luo  to  ])1i(Miom(Mial  prosperity  caused  by  exceptionally  oood 
liarvesis  in  tliat  counl  rv,  I'urMier  evi'leiice  of  which  in;vv  be  found  in 


the  fact  that  Argentinpt  increased  her  exports  to  us  last  year  by  more 
than  d85, 000,000 — more  than  double  the  increase  in  her  purchases 
from  this  country.  That  the  character  of  this  increase  in  our 
exports  to  Argentina  is  only  temporary  may  be  deduced  from  the 
following'  considerations:  —  (1)  Argentina  is  as  yet  in  its  induiitrial 
infancy,  having  practically  no  manufactures ;  (2)  Her  business 
connection  with  this  country  makes  it  natural  for  her,  at  present, 
to  buy  what  she  requires  from  us  ;  (3)  She  already  possesses  a 
protective  tariff  ranging  from  5  to  50  per  cent.,  and  will,  sooner  or 
later,  put  forth  every  effort  to  do  her  own  manufacturing. 

In  regard  to  Portuguese  East  Africa,  no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  i' 
is  a  neutral  market,  or  that  to  get  at  the  important  facts  in  regard 
to  our  export  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  figures  of  our 
exports  to  the  chief  protected  foreign  markets  with  our  exports  to 
British  possessions,  particularly  the  self-governing  Colonies.  Doing 
so,  this  is  what  we  find : — 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  IN  1903. 


To 


Itussia  ... 
France... 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Italy   

Spain 

Austria-  Hungary 
United  States  ... 


9,164,589 
15,864,540 
23,549,554 
8,696,713 
8,811,950 
7,800,966 
4,599,595 
1,746,666 
22,613.480 


Increase. 

529,196 
277,240 
699,259 
250,798 
402,291 
390,982 


Decrease. 


185,619 
176,331 
1,147,433 


Total 

Leaving  a  Net  Increase  of  £1,0^0,383* 


2,549,766  1,509,383 


Compare  these  figures  with  the  following,  showing  the  value  of 
British  exports  in  1903  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  and  the  British 
East  Indies : — 


To 


BRITISH  EXPORTS  IN  1903. 

Increase. 


Canada... 
Newfoundland . . . 
New  Zealand  ... 
Cape 

Natal  

Australia 

British  East  Indies 


£ 

11,105,011 
392,119 

6,347,598 
17,717.321 

7,623,220 
16,136,254 
39,001,499 


759,755 
17,050 
670,022 
979.474 


2,128,583 


Decrease. 
£ 


75,672 
3,393,864 


Leaving  a  Net  Increase  of  £1,085,843. 


4,554,884  3,469,536 


A  larger  increase,  observe,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  drop  in  our 
exports  to  Australia — due  largely  to  the  drought  and  other  exceptional 
causes. 

It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that  Australia  is  the  only  self-governing 
Colony  which  does  not  as  yet  give  us  a  Preference. 

A  further  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  com- 
paring the  above  figures  is  that  we  sent  in  1903  to  the  foreign 
countries  named  more  than  =£14,000,000  worth  of  COAL,  while  our 
exports  of  coal  to  all  British  Possessions  amounted  to  considerably 
less  than  ^2,000,000  in  value. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  considered  in  taking  the  Trade 
E,etnrns  as  an  evidence  of  our  national  prosperity,  and  that  is  the  one 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  brought  out  so  clearly  in  his  Gruildhall 
speech  when  he  said  that — 

"  The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  measured  by  a 
comparison  with  its  own  past,  but  by  its  relative  position 
in  the  councils  of  the  world." 
The  complete  returns  of  Germany's  trade  for  1903  are  not  to 
hand  at  time  of  writing,  but  the  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1903  are  known,  and  when  the  results  are  compared  with  our  own  for 
the  whole  year  even  the  most  perverse  Cobdenite  must  admit  that  we 
make  rather  a  poor  show. 

Here  are  the  G-erman  figures. 

German  trade  in  1903  (first  nine  months)  : — 
Imports.  Exports. 

1903.       ^230,600,000  1903.  ^187,200,000 

1902.         213,600,000  1902.  176,100,000 


Increase   .£17,000,000  Increase  ^12,100,000 

Thus  Germany  gained  more  in  nine  months  than  we  did  in 
twelve.  If  we  take  the  percentages  our  imports  increased  in  1903 
by  about  3  per  cent,  in  value  ;  our  exports  by  about  2i  per  cent. 
Germany  increased  her  imports  by  8  per  cent,  and  her  exports 
by  close  on  7  per  cent. 

This  does  not  look  as  if  a  scientifi.c  tariff  stifled  or  restricted  trade, 
or  kept  out  imports.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  helping 
Germany  to  quickly  overtake  us  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
race ;  and  she  has  only  been  able  to  show  this  progress  since 
she  threw  over  the  policy  of  Free  Imports. 
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DUMPING  IN  THE  DRY 
GOODS  TRADE. 


The  foil  owing:  circular  letter,  dated  from  a  well- 
known  Hotel  in  London,  has  been  received  by 
a  leadingr  firm  of  Dry  Goods  Merchants  :— 

28th  January,  1904. 

Dear  Sie, 

I  beg  to  inform  jou  herewith  that  I  have  come 
over  to  this  country  with  a  splendid  collection  of  CottOll 
Blouse  Material  for  the  summer  season,  ranging  from 
2^d.  to  lid.  per  yard. 

The  patterns  are  of  the  Latest  Fashion  and 

sold  at  an  Exceptional  Low  Price. 

My  house,  ^.essrs.  &  Co.,  Vionnai 

being  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  manufacturing 
firms  of  Austria,  wish  to  introduce  their  quite  new 

designs  into  this  country  at  any  pHce,  quite 
disregarding  ttieir  own  profit.   Our  two  large 

works  at  and  in  Austria  will  enable 

us  to  get  even  the  largest  orders  executed  within  the 
very  shortest  time ;  in  addition  to  this  we  always  have  a 
large  stock. 

Should  you  feel  inclined  to  profit  by  this 
opportunity  kindly  advise  when  it  is  convenient  for  me 
to  call  upon  you  and  oblige, 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


Comment  is  Needless ! 

[turn  over. 

Printed  and  published  by  Jas.  Truscott  &  Sox,  Ltd.,  London,  E.C. 

For  further  Copies  apply  to  LEAFLET,  7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 
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Agricultural  Prosperity. 


A  LESSON  FROM  FRANCE. 


The  Morning  Post,  on  January  5tli,  published  a 
striking  letter  by  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  the  farmer  and  the  agricultural  labourer  to 
consider.    Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  says  :  — 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Protection  in  France,  and  especiall}' 
of  tlie  liigli  duties  imposed  on  Avheat  in  the  tariffs  of  1892  and  1894, 

that  it  has  been  the  mother  of  Cheapness  in  Francei  and  that 

the  mere  overflow  from  the  cup  of  French  plenty  has  made  the 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  fresh  vegetables,  dairy  produce,  poultry 
and  eggs,  cheaper  for  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain, 
******** 
After  a  long  tentative  experiment  of  Free  Trade  in  com,  France 
reversed  her  system,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  her  wheat 
tariffs  from  5s.  3d.  per  quarter  in  the  tariff  of  1885,  and  8s.  9d.  in  the 
tariff  of  1892,  to  12s.  2^d.  in  the  tariff  of  1894. 

The  result  is  cheaper  wheat  for  France. 

The  "  index  number  "  (see  Board  of  Trade  Blue-book,  page  234) 
for  the  ten  years  1883-1892  is  125,  and  for  the  ten  years  1893-1902 

is  110.  The  result  of  the  high  duty  is  that  eighteen  million  acros 
of  land  are  devoted  in  France  to  wheat,  by  contrast  with  one 

and  a  half  million  acres  here,  and  eighteen  million  acres  of  wheat 
straw  in  the  cattle  yards  of  nearly  five  million  families  are  converted 
into  fertilisers  by  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  cows  we  are 
able  to  winter.  Thus  this  prodigious  volume  of  cheap  farmyard 
manure  so  enriches  the  poor,  thin  soil  of  France,  that  a  proiusion 
of  fresh  vegetables  is  not  only  on  the  table  of  every  French  family, 
but  in  every  cowyard  and  pigsty e  :  nor  is  this  all,  for  the  vegetable 
mass  overflows  into  every  port  on  our  south-eastern  coast.  Fresh 
vegetables,  dairy  produce,  hens  which  glean  around  the  stubbles  and 

[tUEN  0V1.K. 


straw  stacks — these  are  the  bye-products  of  a  high  French  tariff  o/i 
wheat.    Now  look  at  the  result  on  prices  !  (Bhie-hook,  page  234)  : 


Firarjce  :  "  I 

r-tdex  Nu 

mbers." 

Wheat. 

Jjcef, 

MuTXon. 

Pork. 

1892 

98 

1900 

100 

Great  Britain  : 

"  Index 

SM  umbers." 

Wheat. 

Beef. 

;^[utton. 

Pork. 

1892 

  112   

98  , 

93   

89 

1900 

  100   

100 

..  100   

100 

So  tlmt  slnoG  the  high  tariff  03i  wheat  m  France  the  prices 
of  wheat,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  ha¥e  fallen  much  faster 

In  France  than  in  CIreat  ISritain. 

*****  *** 

While  the  French,  working  man  pays  slightly  more  for  his  bread 

(at  most  3d.  per  family)  he  saves  fylly  Is.  6c3.  per  week  in  the 

lower  cost  of  meat,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  prices  are  all  greatly  reduced  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  straw,  and  therefore  of  cows  and  the  resultant 
mass  of  farmyard  fertilisers. 

Let  me  recommend  those  who  would  make  a  study  of  the  results  of 
French.  Protection  to  read  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris's  paper,  which  is  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society"  for  September,  1894.  At  the 
time  it  appeared  it  was  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
But  Mr.  Harris  in  that  paper  undertook  to  tabulate  from  the  official 
sources  the  accumulated  wealth,  of  France  and  England  in  1846  and 
then  again  in  1894,  In  1846,  after  a  century  of  high  Protection, 
Great  Britain  swung  over  to  Free  Trade.  In  1846,  after  fifty  years 
of  the  lowest  tariffs  in  Europe,  France  made  that  Protectionist 
departure  which  slowly  and  aurely  culminated  in  the  agrarian  tariff 
of  1892.  And  the  comparative  wealth  statistics  of  the  two  nations 
after  fifty  years  of  Protection  in  France  and  fifty  years  of  Free  Trade 
in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Harris  finds  to  be  as  follows : 

WeaEth  divided  by  population. 

Great  Britain.  France. 

£  £ 

1846                                          208    93 

1894                                          248    254 

So  that  since  her  era  of  high  Protection — of  "  Corn  Laws  "  of  the 
most  formidable  kind — France,  notAvithstanding  the  most  costly  war 
in  history  and  the  ravages  of  phylloxera  in  her  vineyards,  has 
outstripped  us  in  the  race  for  wealth,  and  from  the  evidence  in  our 
own  Blue-books  we  find  that  an  her  tariffs  rise  the  price  of  all  the 
necessjiricH  of  life  falls,  that  hor  food  supply  in  case  of  war  is  secure, 

and  that  the  distribution  of  weaBth  hi  France  is  far  more 
equitable  than  in  Free  Trade  Great  Britain. 

I'.i.ilr,!  .,1,(1  puhliiJicl  l,y  Jas.  Tkuscoit      Son,  l/ri).,  l  oiuhm,  I'-.C. 
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Tariff  Reform  League  LeafLet. 


A  Letter  to  lorking-Men  on 
the  "Food  Taxes."  . 

By  Prof.  W.  A.  S.  HE  WINS,  M.A. 


There  is  no  subject  on  wliicli  more  nonsense  is 
talked  than  the  so-called  food- taxes  "  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  So  I  want  to  put  before  you  a  plain 
statement  of  the  case,  which  you  can  think  about  and 
talk  over  with  your  friends.  Also,  when  the  time  comes 
and  Little  Englanders  ask  for  your  votes  you  should  take 
care  to  heckle  them  well  with  questions  on  the  points  I 
mention  and  see  that  you  get  straight  answers. 

1.  You  are  told  that  it  was  the  old  Corn  Laws 
which  caused  the  high  prices  you  have  heard  about 
from  your  fathers  and  grandfathers.    This  is  not  true. 

There  was  then  no  CQuntry  In  the  world 
which  could  send  us  ersoug^h  corn  to 
make  bread  cheap  however  much  we 

wanted  it.  No  country  could  afford  to  send  it  to 
us  even  if  they  had  it,  because  the  ships  were  not  big 
enough  and  the  cost  of  sending  it  was  too  high. 

2.  You  are  told  that  it  was  Free  Trade  in  corn 
which  gave  you  the  Big  Loaf.    This,  also,  is  untrue. 

The  price  of  the  41b.  loaf  was  actually 
as  high  after  Free  Trade  as  before  it 

for  a  great  many  years,  and  for  the  same  reason  that 

I  stated  above.  It  BS  no  good  telling  foreign 
countries  they  can  send  corn  to  England 
if  they  want  all  that  they  can  grow  for 
themselves  or  if  there  is  no  means  of 
sending  it. 

3.  What  made  corn  cheap  in  England  was  that 
the  United  States  and  other  qountries  were  opened  up 


with  good  roads  and  railways;  machinery 

of  all  kinds  was  invented  which  made  the 

cultivation  of  their  land  possible  and  profitable;  and 

great  ocean-going   steamships  were 

COnstrycted  which  ena])lod  them  to  send  us  the 
corn  we  wanted  very  cheaply. 

4.  Since  then  we  have  got  more  and  more  corn 

from  abroad.  But  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  send  it  cheaper  than  any 
other  coyr^tryj  so  that  now  we  get  the 
greater  part  ©f  the  corn  we  want  from 
them. 

5.  Now  this  is  all  very  well,  first,  if  the  United 
States  can  go  on  sending  us  corn,  and,  secondly,  if  we 
can  purchase  it  from  them.       But    there  are 

several  things  about  this  trade  in  corn 
which  i  want  you  to  consider  with  the 
greatest  care. 

6.  The  first  point  you  should  consider  is  that  the 

Uniteci  States  cannot  go  on  sending 

us  C©™  much  ionger  because  they  vf ill  require 
all  they  can  grow  for  themselves.  They  have  what 
appears  to  us  a  huge  corn-producing  area,  but  they 
have  reached  tlie  point  when  no  more  virgin  soil  is  left, 
and  their  population  is  growing  rapidly.  In  the  last 
ten  years  they  have  increased  by  more  than  13,000,000 
people.  In  the  next  ten  years  they  will  add  a  still 
larger  number  to  their  population,  and  lb®fOtB  yout 

childroi^  are  weif  started  in  life  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  want 
every  bushel  of  com  they  can  grow  for 
their  own  consurription, 

7.  The  second  point  you  should  consider  is  that 
while  we  continue  to  get  the  greater  part  of  our  corn 
from  the  United  States  you  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that 
you  will  have  clicap  bread.  All  of  you  have  heard  of 
the  speculators  who  try  to  get  the  whole  of  a  product 
into  their  liands  so  that  they  can  fix  the  price  of  it  at 

their  will  and  |)i(3asure.  A  few  years  ago  a 
certain  Mr.  Loiter  tried  to  do  this  with 
corn,  and  the  price  of  the  41b.  Boaf  went, 

up  to   G^d,  and  7d.      As  long  as  this  sort  of 


thing  is  possible,  and  it  will  always  be  possible  unless 
we  do  something  to  stop  it,  it  IS  VBty  foolish  tO 

put  all  our  loawes  into  one  basket,  and 
that  basket  a  foreign  one. 

8.    The  third  point  yon  should  consider  is  that  if 

you  want  coro  from  foreign  countries 
you  iiave  grot  to  pay  for  it  witii  some- 
thing' they  wil!  take  in  exchange.  Now 

it  seems  a  very  fair  bargain  to  you,  no  doubt,  that  if  we 
buy  corn  from  the  United  States,  Eussia,  and  other 
countries,  they  should  take  our  finer  manufactures  in 

exchange.    But  that  Is  eicactly  what  they 

will  not  do.  They  practically  say  to  you,  "We 
won't  have  your  manufactures ;  in  fact,  we  intend  to 
ruin  them  if  we  can.  You  must  pay  for  the  corn  you 
want  with  the  money  you  can  earn  by  opening  up  new 
markets  in  savage  countries  or  by  selling  sweated  goods." 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  Colonies  want  to 
sell  corn  and  other  food  to  us,  and  are  quite  willing  to 
take  our  manufactures  in  exchange,  on  fair  conditions. 
They  can  grow  whatever  we  want,  and  if  we  can  make 
an  arrangement  with  them  you  wl^i  gCt  things 

better  and  cheaper  than  you  do  now 
and  .have  a  growing  market  f©r  the 
products  of  your  own  indystry^ 

]  0.  So  that  all  this  talk  about  "  preferential  tariffs  " 
and  "  food  taxes  "  comes  to  this,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 

wants  to  ward  off  serious  dangers  hoth 
to  your  food  supplies  and  the  trades 
by  which  you  live  by  a  fair  and 
square  arrangement  with  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  Colonies.    The  more 

you  think  about  it  the  more  clearly  you  will  see  that  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  yourselves  and  your  children  to 
have  a  fair  bargain  which  will  give  security  f©r 

your  food  and  an  increase  of  your 

trade  in  place  of  unfair  conditions  which  at  present 
guarantee  neither  of  these  things. 


[turn  over. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
CASE. 


What  a  Free  Churchman  thinks  of  it. 


Eead  what  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  the  City 
Temple,  says  about  "Mr.  Chamberlain's  Case." 
The  following  is.  taken  verbatim  from  one  of  his 
recent  addresses:^ 

"We  are  befi^inning:— are  we  not?— to  feel 
somewhat  uneasy.  Our  uneasiness  is  of  recent 
date." 

After  recalling  the  triumph  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
and  the  glamour  created  by  the  great  processions  in  the 
streets  of  London,  Mr.  Campbell  went  on  to  remark  that; 

"  The  mood  i«  changed  since  1897.  We  are  not  SO 
sure  of  our  supremacy  eitlier  politically  or 
commercially. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  CRUSADE 

is  only  one  sign  of  the  times.  He  is  the  spokesman  of  the  new 
uneasiness.  Relatively,  we  are  not  Weeping  our 
lead  as  compared  with  the  other  nations.  Our 

aggressive  and  confident  mood  has  given  way  to  something  like 
somhreness.  Now,  much  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  case 
I  believe  to  be  quite  irrefutable.  In  spite  of  his  too 
confident  marshalling  of  his  figures,  and  the  too  liberal  use  of  the 
capital  date  of  1872,  which  really  helps  him  in  his  handhng  of 
statistics,  it  is  indisputable  that  much  of  his  case 
cannot  be  overthrown." 

[tuen  over. 
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OUR  ADVERSE  BALANCE. 


HOW  IMPORTS  ARE  PAID  FOR. 


When  the  Prime  Minister  decided  last  June  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  effects  of  our  Fifty  years'  trial  of  the  so-called  "  Free-Trade  "  system, 
the  Government  department  concerned  was  instructed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  statistics.  These  were  duly  compiled,  and  arranged  in  the  famous 
Blue  Book,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (Cd.  1761)  on  September  16, 
1903,  the  handiwork,  be  it  observed,  of  permanent  officials  who  were  them- 
selves convinced  Cobdenites  intent  on  demonstrating  to  simple  folk  by 
imposing  groups  of  figures  the  bewildering  successes  of  Free  Trade.  As 
the  fact  that  this  country  alone  among  the  important  nations  of  the  world 
disclosed  yearly  a  formidable  apparent  adverse  balance  in  trading  oversea 
had  long  perplexed  and  disquieted  competent  observers,  Lord  Goschen  in 
Parliament  asked  on  July  14th,  1903,  that  information  should  be  given 
concerning  the  amounts  proper  to  be  reckoned  as  sets-off  against  such 
apparent  balance,  in  respect  of  interest  on  foreign  investments  by  British 
subjects,  of  agency  commissions  on  the  goods  imported,  of  profits  on 
insurances  by  British  Underwriters,  and  lastly,  of  freight  earnings  by  the 
merchant  shipping  under  the  British  flag. 

THE  THEORY. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  deprecated  any  official  statement  on  such 
matters,  but  finally  consented  to  supply  the  information  desired,  explaining 
however  that  "  while  it  was  a  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  had  occasion 
to  consider  how  payments  were  made  which  balanced  the  excess  of  imports 
over  our  exports  ....  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  state  what  were 
the  actual  amounts  that  had  been  received.  What  those  amounts  were 
.   .    .    .    could  not  altogether  be  verified  by  any  statistics  which  existed." 

"  The  Board  of  Trade  had  in  fact  no  greatly  superior  means  of  arriving 
At  positive  conclusions  upon  this  subject  than  were  in  the  possession  of  any 
skilled  economist  or  statistician."  Such  was  the  Duke's  sagacious  opinion 
beforehand  of  any  attempt  the  officials  in  question  were  likely  to  make  at  an 
international  trading  account.  When  the  attempt  had  been  made,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  results  published  in  the  Blue  Book  showed  an  equilibrium 
between  debits  and  credits  (the  official  estimate  of  the  "  whole  gross  earnings 
of  our  merchant  fleet  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  less  any  amount  which  is 
expended  abroad,"  being  assumed  as  "  a  sum  not  less  than  90  million 
pounds"  sterhng)  all  the  party  leaders,  politicians,  and  newspapers, 
pledged  to  Free  Trade  through  thick  and  thin,  were  naturally  delighted 
beyond  measure.  Lord  Goschen  at  Liverpool,  on  November  6,  carefully 
explained  that,  the  difference  between  528  million  pounds  worth  of  Imports 
and  349  million  pounds  worth  of  Exports  being  ;^  179,000,000  (which  is  called, 
in  this  leaflet,  our  apparent  adverse  balance),  "  Freights  and  interest  from 
investments,  &c.,  cover  these  179  million  pounds  in  almost  equal  proportions, 

90  millions  being  reckoned  lor  freights  We  have  paid  for 

our  imports  then  .  .  .  .  ,  not  in  gold,  that  is  clear.  But  we  have  paid 
in  exports  and  in  services  rendered  "  to  foreigners  by  British  shipowrers. 
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"We  have  paid  for  every  pennyworth  Our  met.  l)n,t 

shipping  paid  for  ninety  million  pounds,"  said  Mr.  Winston  Chuicliill  live 
days  later  at  Birmingham,  and  on -the  same  day  at  Lynn,  according  to 
The  Standard^  Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles  capped  this  with  the  preposterous 
declaration:  *'If  we  should  lose  a  large  part  of  our  manufactures  and 
agriculture  we  should  still,  as  the  carriers  of  the  world,  be  able  to  avoid  ruin 
by  the  profit  we  should  make  as  carriers  for  other  nations." 

Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
have,  each  and  all,  expressed  their  unqualified  satisfaction  at  learning  that, 
with  a  turn-over  of  800  millions  sterling,  we  were  barely  able  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  have  based  upon  the  alleged  ninety  millions  of  money  made 
out  of  foreigners  and  colonists  weighty  arguments  for  continuing  as  we  arr, 
instead  of  rashly  disturbing  a  fiscal  system  that  has  procured  such  good 
business  for  the  U.K.  Sir  William,  in  The  Standard^  September  22nd, 
mad'j  an  estimate  of  his  own  to  arrive  at  the  same  results,  estimating  our 
merchant  fleet  "  as  representing  a  capital  of  600  millions  sterling,"  and 
proceeding  to  reckon  in  a  highly  confused  way  that  15  per  cent,  gross  return, 
not  the  net,"  on  this  capital  would  yield  "an  annual  income  of  "90  million 
pounds,  which  is  palpably  absurd.  This  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
v/ill  be  seen  in  what  follows,  estimates  our  fleet  at  five-fold  its  true  "  capital 
value  "  ;  and  the  Blue  Book  estimates  at  about  five-fold  the  real  revenue  the 
amount  it  now  produces  for  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  estimated  22 
years  ago  by  the  present  Sir  Robert  Giffen  at  about  ten-fold  its  then  real 
productive  revenue. 


THE  FACTS. 

Xn  January,  1902,  the  British  ocean  carrying  fleet  was  composed  of  mail 
boats  and  liners,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  millions,  tramp  steamers 
with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  eleven  millions,  and  sailing  ships  having  a 
total  register  tonnage  of  I5  million  tons.    These  represent,  of  new  and  old  : 

\\  million  tons  at  an  average  valuation  of  ^16  per  ton=24  million  pounds.; 
}j        »  VI  ?j  £>^     «    >j  =88     „         „  ,, 

„        „  sailing  ships  at  an  average  : 
valuation  of  ...  „  (say)==8     „  „ 

,  i  Total  value  ==  £,\ 20,000,000 

'  An  outside  commercial  valuation  of  the  whole  fleet,  therefore,  is  only 
£120  millions  ;  and  what  seems  a  really  sound  estimate  of  its  owners' grois 
iieight  earnings  in  1902  by  acting  "as  carriers  for  other  nations "  (and 
for  ourselves)  is  one  made  "probably  with  considerable  accuracy "  (accor- 
ding to  very  eminent  authority  indeed),  setting  these  at  60  million  pounds 
and  ho  more.  This  sum  is  distributed  by  the  vessels' agents  abroad  at  countless 
pfates,  thus:  coals,  say  15  millions  (two-thirds  of  this  spent  abroad) ;  foreign  or 
colonial  local  dues,  port  dues,  and  Suez  Canal  dues,  13^  millions  ;  repairs 
abroad,  stores  and  oil  bought  abroad,  and  wages  spent  abroad,  4  miUionS  ; 
depreciation,  absolute  lost  value  arising  from  usage,  7^  millions  ;  tota), 
40  imillions,  no  part  of  which  avails  for  set-off  against  our  debt  for  imported 
^^bods.  For  that  purpose,  at  the  utmost  only  one-third  of  the  '  total  gross 
earnings  was  perhaps  available,  namely,  the  iremaining  20  millions,  wliiCh 
woVdd  be  distributed  in  this  country  in  manner  following  : — Stores, 
bought  here,  pilotages,  light  dues,  dock  and  harboui,"  du^s  ar^d  local  dul^^fe, 
9  millions;  repairs,  insurances,  wages  paid  here,  6'  milli(ins  ;  and  fbr 
owners,  5  millions,  or  whatever  balance  Remained  ;;out  of  Which  bcilantfe, 
office  and  travelling  expenses,  salaries,  and  s6  fonh  had  to  be  ihet  ' 
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OUR  ACTUAL  POSITION. 

Instead  of  "the  whole  world"  paying  us  90  millions  sterling  for 
"  services  rendered "  to  them  by  our  merchant  shipping,  that  body  has 
scattered  *'  the  whole  world  "  through,  more  than  30  millions  for  "  services 
rendered"  to  it  in  foreign  and  colonial  ports,  while  "  our  shipping  "  has  only 
received  for  its  "  services "  two-thirds  of  that  amount,  and  only  retained 
finally  for  itself  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  such  receipts.  And  the  90  millions 
delusion  is  reduced  to  utter  absurdity  by  this  demonstration  (in  figures 
which  the  three  former  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  at  least  can  under- 
stand at  once)  that,  of  these  final  20  millions  distributed  in  the  U.K. "  every 
pennyworth  "  came,  after  all,  out  of  British  pockets. 

The  gilded  boot  is,  most  certainly,  on  the  foreign  leg  !  And  the  efifect 
's  shown  by  the  following  approximate  "  Balance  Sheet "  ; — 

EXTERNAL  TRADE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  U.K.,  1902. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Trading. 
iHE  U.K.  Million  pounds. 

I>r.  For  total  Imports   528 

*  Less  proportion  of  such  Imports  re-exported  66 


Nett  Imports    ;^462,ooo,ooo 

Composed  of — 

Food    205  J 

Drink   7^ 

Tobacco    5f 

2l8i 

Manufactures   69 

Raw  Material   174^ 

462 

Million  pounds 

Cr.  By  Coal  Exports   28 

„  Ships  exported   5 

„  Other  Exports,  not  including*    250 

  283,000,000 


By  Income  from  Investments  abroad  trans-  179,000,000 

ferred  to  Creditors    62^ 

„  Profits  on  Marine  Insurances  of  Goods  ...  3 
,,  Agency  Commissions  on  all  Imports,  528 

millions  at  2|  per  cent   ...  13! 

„  Bankruptcies  and  Compositions,  and  Fire 

and  Life  Insurance  Profits    7^ 

■   86,000,000 

93,000,000 

„  Freight  earnings       ...       ...    20,000,000 


Dr.  For  Final  Adverse  Balance  on  the  year's  operations         ;^73, 000,000 

E.  &  O.E. 

That  the  figures  given  are  not  fantastic,  like  Sir  William  Harcourt's  and 
Sir  R.  Giffen's,  the  following  calculations  will  show.  The  gross  earnings  of 
the  whole  fleet  are  estimated  in  four  separate  ways,  and  independently,  all 
four  reckonings  corresponding  more  closely  than  could  at  all  be  expected. 

I.  Experience  teaches   that  "a  simple  and  reasonably  sure  rule  for 
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ascertaining  normal  annual  gross  freight  earnings  is,  shortly  stated,  that  a 
cargo  steamer  regularly  employed  earns  in  two  years  freight  monies  equal  to 
her  first  cost."  On  this  rule,  120  millions  being  taken  as  the  first  cost  of  the 
whole  fleet,  60  millions  gross  would  be  earned  in  1902.  Although  the  first 
cost,  had  all  the  ships  been  new,  would  be  perhaps  25  per  cent,  more,  yet 
18  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  sailing  ships,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
steam  tonnage  was  unemployed  all  the  year.  Therefore,  if  the  rule  be  applied 
as  to  120  million  pounds'  worth  of  regularly  employed  steamers  of  that 
"first  cost,*'  the  calculation  is  fair  and  reasonable  ;  20  per  cent,  from  a  real 
"first  cost "  of  150  million  pounds  being  deducted  for  the  reasons  given. 

2.  A  shipowner  writing  from  Leadenhall  Street  states:  "From  my  own 
calculations  I  find  that  tramp  steamers  engaged  principally  in  Mediterranean 
trades  remit  to  this  country,  on  the  average,  about  £(i  per  net  register  ton 
for  freights  earned  and  payable  abroad."  The  steamers  referred  to  are  most 
probably  on  time  charters  for  long  periods,  a  more  profitable  system  than 
taking  chance  of  charters  here  and  there,  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
probably,  are  able  to  get  passenger  traffic  which  swells  their  receipts.  The 
£^  is  what  the  agents  are  able  to  remit  to  Leadenhall  Street  at  the  end  of  a 
year  after  paying  for  coals,  wages,  port  dues,  and  everything  except  repairs 
and  insurance  (which  the  owner  must  pay  out  of  the  ;^6).  Now,  if  the 
whole  British  fleet  could  be  equally  well  employed,  this  is  how  the  figures 
work  out.  Gross  register  tonnage  is  about  half  as  much  again  as  net 
register  tonnage  of  steamers.  Their  total  net  tonnage  plus  our  total  sailing 
register  tonnage  is  8j  millions,  from  which  20  per  cent,  being  deducted  to 
allow  for  the  last  class  and  for  unemployed  steamers,  and  the  ^6  being 
accordingly  multiplied  by  6f  million  tons,  there  is  a  product  of  40  million 
pounds  from  which  depreciation  7I  and  Suez  Canal  dues  i\  being  deducted, 
there  remain  30  millions  for  the  United  Kingdom  instead  of  20  as  shown  on 
page  2,  (or  ten  millions  more)  if  all  vessels  could  be  as  well  employed  as  are 
this  shipowner's  Mediterranean  boats. 

3.  The  "Admiralty  Practice"  of  Williams  and  Bruce,  page  117,  ed.  1902, 
states  the  custom  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  allowing  distinct  compensations 
for  (i)  non- employment  of  a  ship  (supposed  to  be  detained  abroad);  and 
(2)  current  expenses  fruitlessly  incurred  during  the  period  of  non-employmenty 
in  actions  to  recover  demurrage  ;  and  says,  as  regards  the  second  category  : 
"  The  allowance  for  current  expenses,  wages,  provisions,  etc.,  seldom  amounts 
to  more  than  id.  per  day  per  ton  on  the  gross  tonnage  " — that  is  to  say,  30s. 
for  a  year.  Deducting  again  from  the  total  of  fourteen  millions  of  steam  and 
saihng  gross  tonnage,  the  20  per  cent,  we  have  115^  million  tons  at  30s.  =17 
million  pounds,  plus  depreciation,  7^  million  pounds,  and  coal  (not  allowed 
by  the  Court  as  the  steamer  is  at  rest),  15  million  pounds,  making  up  nearly 
the  40  million  pounds  expended  as  shown  on  page  2,  and  corresponding 
therefore  almost  exactly  to  60  millions  gross  revenue. 

4.  The  Managing  Director  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  on  December  nth,  1903,  stated  that  80  miUions  of  total  gross 
revenue  was  an  estimate  made  "  probably  with  considerable  accuracy,"  He 
of  course  included  passage  monies  received  by  "the  merchant  shipping 
under  our  flag,"  which  very  probably  amount  to  20  million  pounds  annually, 
and  these  being  deducted  from  the  80  millions,  there  remain  60  million 
pounds  gross  revenue  from  carrying  goods.  These  20  millions  received  for 
passage  monies  produce  little  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  examples  :  An  Englishman  travels  f  rom  Southampton  to  Jersey 
and  back  by  the  London  &:  South  Western  Railway  Company's  boat,  and 
that  Company  gains  gross  30s.,  while  the  United  Kingdom  loses  nothing 
and  gains  nothing.  If  he  travels  by  tlie  same  Company's  boat  to  Havre 
and  back,  the  United  Kingdom  loses  whatever  the  Company  has  to  allow 
(in  respect  of  him)  for  dues,  etc.,  in  Havre,  if  he  travels  by  the  Royal 
Mail  Company's  steamer  to  liuenos  Ayres  and  back,  paying  £(:)0  for  his 
ticket,  a  part  of  that  sum  is  lost  to  the  United  Kingdom,  lor  some  of  it 
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goes  in  expenditure  for  stores  and  charges  abroad.  If  an  Argentine  pays 
the  Company  ^60  for  a  return  ticket  to  Southampton  and  back  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company  is  increased  by  that  sum  as  it  was 
in  the  case  of  the  British  passenger,  but  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  gain  more  than  the  actual  profit  made  by  the  Company,  plus  the^ 
allowances  in  respect  of  his  charges  on  his  account  and  the  amount  spent' 
on  stores,  etc.,  in  respect  of  him  in  this  country.  As  the  great  majority  of 
passengers  out  of  England  by  English  steamers  are  British  (foreigners 
preferring  the  vessels  of  their  respective  flags)  the  net  result  of  ocean 
passenger  traffic  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  largely  gain.  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  apparently  agrees  the  estimate  of  40  millions  for  expenses  out 
of  England  and  depreciation,  and  in  his  speech  (reported  verbatim  in  Times 
and  Shipping  Gazette^  December  12th,  1903)  will  be  found  striking  facts 
as  to  cost  of  local  dues  ;  only  reckoned  here  at  7^  per  cent,  on  gross 
earnings  for  ports  abroad  and  a  like  sum  in  U.K.  ports. 

In  August,  1877,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  Prime  Minister,  and,  in 
November,  1880,  his  successor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  from  a  period  when  Free  Trade  had  had  time  to  produce  such  effects, 
an  adverse  balance  was  disclosed  and  thenceforward  had  proceeded  to  increase 
yearly,  until  the  figures  assumed  serious  proportions.  Tables,  dividing 
imports  into  classes  and  deducting  exports  from  imports,  were  supplied  to 
those  Statesmen  ;  and  at  length  the  present  Sir  R.  GifFen  l3egan  for  the  first 
time  to  handle  the  question  unofficially.  On  April  4th,  1882,  at  the  room^ 
of  the  Statistical  Society  he  stated  that  he  calculated  the  net  earnings  of 
British  shipping  as  amounting  to  130  million  pounds  yearly,  being  mor« 
than  enough  to  countervail  any  apparent  adverse  balance.  Sixteen  years  later 
he  reduced  the  figure  to  90  million  pounds,  and  shortly  before  the  Blue 
Book  of  September  i6th,  1903,  was  compiled,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  at 
Peterboro'  Park,  on  July  2nd,  expressed  his  belief  that  "  The  result  of  the 
enquiry  would  be  to  show  that  if  people  took  into  consideration  the  vast 
protits  that  were  made  in  the  carrying  trade  by  our  merchant  shipping,  if 
they  took  into  consideration  the  enormous  sums  invested  by  Englishmen  in 
foreign  countries,  they  would  find  after  all  that  imports  and  exports  pretty 
nearly  balanced  each  other." 

Lord  Onslow  would  not  have  said  what  he  did  at  Peterboro'  Park 
had  it  been  possible  far  his  Lordship  to  know  on  July  ist  what 
every  reader  of  this  leaflet  knows.  (This  appears  from  the  correspondence 
with  his  Lordship,  published  in  the  Shipping  Gazette,  December  31st,  1903.) 
We  are  the  solitary important  Free  Trade  nation,  and  the  only  important 
nation  unable  to  shov/  a  balance  in  its  favour  from  international  trading. 
No  other  nation  in  the  world  imports,  as  we  do, ^2^6  worth  of  food  alone 
for  every  ^5  worth  produced  at  home.  The  Blue  Book  (page  99)  insinuates 
that  our  adverse  balance  is  merely  "  normal,  ....  with  a  tendency 
to  increase  "  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports 
being  179  million  £  in  1902,  was  100  million  £  less  only  eighteen  years  ago. 
There  have  been  ups  and  downs  in  the  interval,  a  circumstance  mainly 
due  to  varying  quantities  of  exports  ;  but  the  cause  of  any  excess  (our 
dwindling  agriculture)  is  unaffected  by  those  fluctuations  in  our  export  trade, 
and  therefore  the  imports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  during  the  last  17  years 
have  not  ceased  to  increase  steadily  as  population  and  its  needs  increase. 
They  were  : — 


Millions  £ 

Millions  £ 

In  1886  

•  •  143 

In  1896 

  182 

1887   

149 

1897  ... 

...       ...  189 

1888   

157 

1898  ... 

  204 

1889   

..  171 

1899  ... 

205 

1890  

...  174 

1900 

  215 

5  years — 189 1-1895 

1901 

  220 

yearly  average 

178 

1902 

  2i8i 
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It  was  far  otherwise  with  us  in  living  memory  and  is  otherwise  to-day 
**in  all  the  most  progressive  nations  of  Europe,"  of  Asia  and  America. 

For  instance,  the  German  Empire,  of  which  Lord  Avebury  at  the  Guildhall 
on  February  8th,  1904,  said  : — "  Germany,  of  which  we  heard  so  much,  had 
16  millions  more  people,  but  her  exports  were  50,000,000  less  than  ours." 
The  difference  for  1902  was,  not  50,  but  32^  million  and  Lord  Avebury 
discreetly  kept  to  himself  the  awkward  fact  that  the  total  German  Imports 
required  by  the  57  millions  of  German  people  were  280  million  ^  worth,  as 
against  the  462  million  £  worth  required  by  our  42  millions.  If  we  imported 
on  the  German  scale  there  would  be  no  adverse  balance,  and  "  the  whole 
world"  would  be  our  debtor  instead  of  our  being  debtor  to  it. 

To  rival  those  nations  we  must  import  less  and  export  more,  and 
the  need  for  considering  and  settling  the  best  m-eans  of  accomplishing  these 
twin  ends  is  urgent.  Our  actual  financial  situation  is,  that  our  total  final 
adverse  balance  for  the  three  expired  years  of  the  present  century  amounts 
to  about  as  much  as  the  cost  of  our  South  African  War,  and  the  deficit  is 
running  on  at  the  rate  of  ;^2oo,ooo  per  day. 

Secular  education,  technical  instruction,  temperance  legislation,  taxation 
of  land  'values,  and  all  the  other  nostrums  of  Cobdenite  fanatics,  are 
powerless  to  help  in  this  vital  matter,  a  matter  which  closely  concerns  every 
individual  in  the  Kingdom  be  his  or  her  station  even  the  very  highest  or 
quite  the  lowest. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Manifestly  no  "  acquired  wealth  "  has  arisen  to  the  Kingdom  from  our 
External  trading  during  the  last  three  years. 

As  to  Gold  and  Silver  bullion  and  specie,  while  all  the  more  important 
countries  in  the  two  hemispheres  from  north  to  south  have,  since  the 
Franco-German  War,  been  largely  adding  to  their  stores  of  precious  metals 
in  private  hands  and  in  State  and  other  Banks,  we  have  in  the  whole 
Kingdom  little  more  than  half  as  much  per  head  as  we  possessed  twenty 
years  before  that  great  struggle.  The  average  imported  and  retained  here, 
over  half  a  century,  is  only  about  four  million  pounds  worth  yearly,  which 
amount,  according  to  the  economists,  is  requisite  to  make  good  loss,  wear, 
and  accident. 

About  this  most  serious  fact  the  Blue  Book  is  not  merely  silent.  It 
endeavours  to  mislead  the  uninitiated  into  supposing  that   we  really 
import"  considerable  sums  of  Gold  and  Silver,  which  is  quite  untrue. 

OUR  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD. 

But  perhaps  we  have  largely  increased  our  Investments  abroad.?  By 
no  means.  In  the  Monthly  Review  for  January,  1904,  Mr.  Schuster  shows 
tho^e  investments  yielding  taxable  income  in  1902  of  62^  million  pounds 
yielded  55  million  pounds  in  1890.  A  trifling  increase  of  7^  millions  in  a 
dozen  years  is  easily  accounted  lor  by  progress  and  prosperity,  not  here,  but 
in  ihe  foreign  countries  where  the  British  capital  is  invested,  so  that  the 
same  capital  now  produces  more  than  formerly.  Thus  far  there  is  nothing 
at  all  to  show  whence  any  money  could  have  come  recently  to  raise  our 
total  capital  to  the  fabulous  sum  of  15  thousand  millions  of  pounds  sterl'ng, 
at  which  Sir  R.  Giffen  estimates  it  to-day,  in  spite  of  nearly  one-third  of 
our  population  living  "  on  the  verge  of  hunger."  Could  that  ""greatest  of 
our  statisticians"  (as  Lord  Roscbt-ry  calls  him)  somehow  contrive  to  get  a 
mere  tithe  out  of  that  capil-d  invested  for  their  benefit,  each  one  of  the 
hapless  12  millions  might  enjoy  a  modest  sufficiency. 


THE  FREE  TRADE  HIDDEN  TREASURE. 
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No.  45. 

FISCAL  POLICY 

AND 

AGRICULTURE. 


The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  December  25th,  1903,  presents  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  case  for  agriculture  in  any  scheme  of  "Fiscal 
Reform : — 

Sir, — In  course  of  the  great  debate  now  in  progress,  attention 
is  repeatedly  direct'ed  to  the  loss  of  wages  sustained  by  the  working 
classes  from  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  "No 
industry  has  been  liarder  hit  by  free  imports  than  agriculture,  the 
claims  of  which  have  not  yet  received  that  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  fiscal  reformers  which  their  importance  demands.  That  they 
furnish  material  for  serious  reflection  no  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  can  doubt. 

From  the  A  gricultural  Statistics  of  1902,  published  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  area  of  corn  and  green  crops  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  a  decrease  of  over  3,800,000  acres  since  1871-75, 
made  up  as  follows  : — 

Corn  Crops. 

-A-Ci*©  s 

Average  of  Years  1871-75    11,543,577 

Year  1902  ...   _    8,517,045 


Decrease   3,026,532 

Grein  Crops. 
Average  of  years  1871-75         ...  5,073,843 

Year  1902      4,241,109 

Decrease     832,734 

Total  decrease    ...  3,859,266 

This  very  large  reduction  of  arable  land,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has 
been  accompanied  by  greatly  diminished  employment  for  agricultural 
labourers.  Consequently,  when  we  turn  to  the  census  reports  it 
occasions  no  surprise  that  they  disclose  a  depopulation  of  the  rural 
districts  which  is  unprecedented.  Owing  to  the  differences  of  classifi- 
cation an  exact  comparison  between  different  years  is  not  always 
possible ;  but  it  will  sufficiently  serve  the  present  purpose  to  give 
the  number  of  the  population  classed  as  agiicultural  in  the  census 
returns  for  1871  and  1901,  as  under: — 
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England  and  Wales. 

1871  1,423,854 

1901    988,o40 


JJecliuc    435,514 

Ireland. 

1871    985,790 

1901   876,062 

Decline     —  109,728 

Scotland. 

1871    270,008 

1901    209,711 

Decline      60,297 

Total  decHne       ...   605,539 

in  30  years,  although  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  same  period  has  increased  by  ten  millions.  Nor  does  this  exhibit 
the  whole  case  as  regards  laboar ;  for  many  subsidiary  trades  largely 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  have  also  suffered 
•ererely  from  the  depression — to  wit,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
saddlers,  millers,  manure  manufactui-er-s,  seed  merchants,  implement 
makers — in  short,  the  numerous  class  which  is  employed  in  furnishing 
the  necessary  supplies  and  services  to  the  farmers  for  the  caiTying  on 
of  theii'  business.  And  it  should  be  added  that,  owing  to  the  great 
fall  of  rents,  the  landlords  have  been  forced  to  curtail  expenditure  in 
the  upkeep  and  improvement  of  their  estates,  involving  still  further 
loss  of  wages  to  workmen. 

So  much  for  the  effects  of  the  agricultural  depi-ession  on  tho 
labour  class.  How  do  the  owners  of  the  land  stand  ?  In  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  issued  in  1897,  calculations 
are  given  to  show  that  the  capital  value  of  the  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  in  1875  was  estimated  at  £2,007,000,000,  had  fallen 
in  1894  to  £1,001,000,000,  a  drop  of  nearly  £1,000,000,000  in  twenty 
years.  And  the  fall  continues ;  for  as  compared  with  1894  the  income 
tax  returns  for  1902  indicate  a  fui-ther  decline  of  £3,000,000  in  the 
annual  value  of  the  land.  Capitalizing  this  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
1894  at  £54,000,000,  the  depreciation  of  the  land  since  1875  reaches 
the  enormous  total  of  £1,054,0(X),000.  And  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  landowners  ai'e  not  the  only  class  advei-sely  affected 
by  this  caluolysm.  Tliore  aic  numerous  other  interests  in  the  land, 
such  as  jointures  to  widows,  annuities,  provisions  of  A'^arious  kinds  for 
children,  relatives,  and  others ;  and  it  is  only  too  well  known  that 
lajgc  BuniH  of  money — trust  funds  in  many  cases- -have  been  lost  by 
moii^agecs,  scii-iously  alVccting  not  only  ihcmsclves,  but  considerable 
Xiumbcrs  of"  Ix'iieficiariirs  as  \v(!ll. 

Kor  is  f  liis  uU.    Tho  gic.-il  (Icplctioii  ol'  fai-niing  cajiital  has  still 
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to  be  reckoned.  Sir  Robert  Gifteii's  valuation  of  the  national  wealtb 
in  1885  showed  a  depreciation  of  £146,000,000  for  the  ])revions  ten 
yeai'S.  If  the  figures  are  brought  down  to  1902,  founding  on 
Sir  Robert's  method  of  valuation,  the  result  is  an  additional  loss  of 
£97,000,000,  making  the  total  loss  of  farming  capital  £243,000,000 
since  1875.  It  is  only  too  painfully  evident  that  great  hardship 
must  thus  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  farmers  and  their  families, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  hardworking  and  respectable  class  in 
the  State.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  with  certain  politicians  to 
represent  the  extraordinary  decline  in  the  value  of  land  and  its 
products  as  a  matter  which  concerns  the  landowning  class  alone. 
My  object  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  the  owners  of  land  form  but 
a  small  proportion  of  those  whose  misfortunes  are  bound  up  with  the 
widespread  disaster  which  has  overtaken  the  agricultural  interests  of 
tlie  country.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
grave  crisis  through  which  agriculture  has  passed,  the  full  benefit  of 
the  great  fall  of  prices  has  never  reached  the  consumer.  Sir  James 
Caird,  in  "  The  Landed  Interest,"  gives  the  price  of  bread  in  1850  at 
IJd.  per  lb. — i.e.,  5d.  for  the  4  lb.  loaf.  Probably  the  average  price 
of  bread  throughout  the  country  is  not  less  at  the  present  time, 
although  in  the  interval  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  fi'om  40s.  2d. 
per  quarter  to  26s.  6d.  per  quarter — the  average  for  last  week. 

As  shown  above,  the  loss  of  the  landowners'  capital  is  estimated 
at  £1,054,000,000,  and  of  the  farming  capital  at  £243,000,000, 
showing  a  total  loss  of  £1,297,000,000,  a  figure  which  considerably 
exceeds  the  paid-up  capital  and  deposits  of  all  the  Banks  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  proved  by  the  under-noted  totals,  com- 
piled from  the  "Economist"  of  October  17  last  and  the  Inquii-y 
Blue  Book 

Banking  Capital  (Paid  up). 

Joint  Stock  Banks   £79,541,000 

Private  Banks  (including  reserve)      ...       ...  4,892,956 


84,433,955 

Deposits. 

Joint  Stock  Banks   £801,991,000 

Private  Banks    31,024,983 

  833,015,983 


Together   917,449,938 

Add  Deposits  in  Posfc-office  and  Trustees  Savings 
Banks  at  December  31,  1902,  per  Inquiry 
Blue  Book    197,100,000 


Total  Banking  Capital  and  Deposits  £1,114,549,938 
The  colossal  reduction  of  £1,297,000,000  in  what  was  formerly 
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the  largest  of  our  national  assets  obviously  involves  a  large  annual 
loss  of  national  incoirie.  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  giving  evidence  before 
the  Hoyal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  expressed  the  opinion  that  tlje 
fall  in  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  produce  between  1874  and 
1891  amounted  on  the  average  to  £77,000,000,  while  Mr.  E.  R. 
Turnbull,  another  witness,  estimated  tbe  reduction  in  the  gross 
annual  revenue  from  agriculture,  comparing  the  years  1874-75  with 
the  years  1892-93,  at  about  £82,000,000.  Since  1893,  moreover,  a 
still  larger  area  of  arable  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  prices 
in  some  instances  have  fallen  yet  lower ;  so  that  the  reduction  in  the 
gross  annual  revenue  from  agriculture  since  1874  can  hardly  be  less 
than  £90,000,000.  The  significance  of  this  figure  will  at  once  appear 
when  it  is  known  that  it  represents  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  for  1902  and  is  equal  to  all  the 
freights  derived  from  our  shipping,  estimated  in  the  Blue  Book  at 
£90,000,000.  To  the  debit  of  the  national  balance  sheet  has  also  to 
be  carried  the  largely -increased  cost  rendered  necessary  upon  our 
defence  forces  to  protect  our  foreign  food  supplies  and  trade  routes. 
The  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  current  year 
amounts  to  nearly  £70,000,000.  Thus  the  loss  of  agricultural 
income  plus  the  Army  and  Navy  expenditure  totals  nearly 
£160,000,000  per  annum,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the 
entire  income  from  freights  (£90,000,000)  together  with  the  interest 
on  our  foreign  investments,  which  appear  in  the  income-tax  returns 
for  1901-2  at  £62,500,000. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

HUGH  ROGER. 

63  and  64,  New  Broad  Street,  E  C. 

P.S. — Mr.  Colquhoun  valued  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1812  at  £1,200,000,000,  so  that  its  present  value  is  now  less  than  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century.    Where  is  the  "unearned  increment"? 
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THE  AGRICULTURIST  AND 
TARIFF  REFORM. 


Agriculturists  tlirougliout  tlie  country  must  have 
lieard  with  considerable  satisfaction  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  agreed  to  address  a  Tariff 
Reform  Meeting  at  Welbeck  in  August,  and  thafe  his 
address  "vvill  deal  with  their  industry. 

THE   CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Some  people  have  asked  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  did 
not  say  more  about  agriculture  in  his  speeches  last 
autumn.  Farmers  have  a  right  to  ask  how  they  may 
expect  to  get  any  good  out  of  the  changes  he  proposes 
in  the  trade  policy  of  the  country.  It  was  natural  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  been  a  manufacturer  himself, 
and  who  sits  for  a  manufacturing  constituency,  should 
make  his  appeal  first  to  the  manufacturers — both 
employers  and  workmen,  of  the  country.  But  he 
recognises  that  his  case  is  not  complete  until  he  has 
shown  how  his  plans  will  benefit  the  agricultural 
industry.  It  is  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  largest,  of 
our  industries.  No  industry  is  more  sadly  depressed ; 
none  has  suffered  more  from  a  stupid  fiscal  policy. 

MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 

Before  Mr.  Chamberlain  resumes  his  labours,  let 
farmers  and  rural  labourers  consider  the  outline  of  Tariff 
Reform  which  he  sketched  at  Glasgow.  Tariff  Reformers 
will  welcome  reasonable  suggestions  from  those  who 
know  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  Tariff  Commission 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
arranging  information  given  by  persons  who  know  the 
different  industries  from  the  inside,  including,  of  course, 
the  great  agricultu.ral  industry.  The  great  thing  is,  that 
all  who  desire  reform  should  enrol  themselves  at  OtlCG 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers.  Then  they  will  have  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  working  out  the  details  of  the  policy* 

WHAT  THE   FARMER   SHOULD  DO. 

As  a  rule,  the  farmer  is  not  a  keen  politician.  He 
finds  his  chief  interest  in  the  land  he  cultivates,  and 
unlike  the  pushing;  business  man,  does  not  anxiouslr 
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watcli  the  trend  of  outside  affairs.  This  will  not,  Lov\^- 
ever^  do  in  tlie  future.  He  must  take  an  active  part  in 
the  political  battle  which  will  shortly  be  raging,  and  lie 
must  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  same  manner  as  do  his 
brothers  in  the  towns.  The  manufacturer  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  what  he  wants,  and  neither  does  ho 
hesitate  to  insist  on  having  those  demands  gratified. 
The  agriculturist  has  many  demands  that  he  can  legiti- 
mately make,  and  if  he  fails  to  voice  them  now,  when  the 
opportunity  has  arisen,  he  will  have  himself,  and  himself 
only,  to  blame,  if  he  fails  to  share  in  the  national  benefits 
of  Tariff  Eeform. 

THE    FLAW    OF  OAMPAION. 

Let  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  adopt  a  definite 
programme :  let  them  say,  "  This  is  necessary  to  revive 
our  industry."  Let  them  decide  on  their  plan  of  cam- 
paign, and  having  done  so,  let  them  adhere  to  it  through 
thick  and  thin.  "When  the  candidate  comes  in  their 
midst,  then  is  the  time  for  them  to  decide  whether  he  is 
the  right  or  the  wrong  man  to  represent  their  interests. 
Let  them  discover  whether  he  is  an  ardent  Tariff  Re- 
former :  let  them  decide  whether  he  is  really  prepared 
to  support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals :  whether  he  is, 
in  fact,  prepared  to  demand  for  agriculture  the  conditions 
which  make  for  success,  in  the  same  way  as  will  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

"YOU    HAVE   AN   OPPORTUISSITY"  S 

After  all,  it  is  the  country  which  has  the  deciding 
vote,  and  it  is  the  agriculturist  who  should  actively  fight 
this  battle.  He  has  more  to  gain  than  even  the  resident 
in  the  town,  but  he  will  have  to  buckle  on  his  armour 
and  make  a  good  fight.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  truly  said, 
"You  have  an  opportunity;  you  will  never  have  it 
again,"  and  now  it  is  for  the  farmer  to  decide  whether 
unfair  foreign  competition  is  to  go  on  unchecked,  whether 
in  the  face  of  agricultui'al  de2)ression,  and  a  rural  exodus 
which  renders  the  obtaining  of  necessary  labour  im- 
possible, ho  will  "take  it  lying  down,"  or  whether  he 
will  rise,  a  fitting  descendant  of  the  sturdy  Britisli 
frjj'ming  class,  and  insist  on  participation  in  the  prosperity 
which  wo  may  well  look  for  under  a  new  financial  policy, 
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The  "Demon  of  Cheapness." 


The  corner-stone  of  the  Tree  Trade  belief  is  that  you 
should  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  Free  Traders  have 
apparently  forgotten  the  report  in  1888  of  che  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  In 
the  course  of  that  report  appeared  the  statement,  "  The 
demon  of  cheapness  has  pervaded  our  whole  social 
system,  and  while  the  cheapness  of  goods  has  been  a 
matter  of  wonder,  purchasers  seldom  or  never  give 
a  thought  to  the  human  blood  and  muscle  that  have  been 
ground  up  in  the  production  of  the  article." 

WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

What  a  world  of  tragedy  lies  behind  these  words ! 
What  a  powerful  indictment  they  are  of  the  selfishness 
of  the  "  man  in  the  street !  "  How  trenchantly  they 
express  the  case  of  the  agriculturist !  In  1888  farming 
was  in  a  bad  way,  but  its  position  was  by  no  means  so 
acute  as  it  is  to-day.  The  demon  of  cheapness  had 
established  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
cities,  but  it  had  not  yet  fastened  that  hold  so  strongly 
as  to  throttle  our  oldest  industry — the  industry  whose 
representatives  furnished  the  healthy  stamina,  the 
physical  manhood  for  our  'Nslyj  and  Army. 

NATURE'S  REVENGE. 

To-day  we  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  hooliganism, 
we  look  aghast  at  the  growth  of  pauperism,  we  are  per- 
turbed at  the  physical  degeneration  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  cities.  Why?  Are  not  these  things  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  short-sighted  suicidal  policy — the  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  owe  everything 
to  the  land,  that  we  are  dependent  on  the  land  for  every- 
thing we  eat,  drink,  or  wear  ?  We  may  defy  nature  for 
a  time,  but  nature  takes  her  revenge,  and  when  she  does 
so,  when  we  shont  for  the  cheap  loaf,  we  find  that  the 
motive  of  onr  actions  has  been  the  demon  of  cheapness. 
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THE  I^ViPORTA^aCE  OF  "  THE  PRODUCER." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  Has  truly  said,  It  is  not  only  the 
consumer  you  have  got  to  consider.  The  producer  is  of 
still  more  importance  ;  and  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  is  not  the  sole  duty  of  man,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  working  classes."  A  bold  statement, 
truly  !  A  far-seeing  statement  made  by  a  far-seeing 
statesman,  the  man  who  has  begged  us  to  learn  to 
think  Imperially."  Will  not  the  dwellers  in  the  cities 
learn  to  look  on  the  agricultural  industry  with  wider  and 
more  Imperial  minds  ?  Is  not  the  existence,  the  pros- 
perity of  this  industry,  necessary  to  their  ov/n  existence  ? 
Should  not  even  the  selfishness  of  self-preservation  force 
them  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  supporting  within 
their  own  domains  the  industry  which  should  give  them 
the  food  necessary  for  their  existence  ? 

©UR  ^ATlOryAL  PERIL. 

Writing  in  1849,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Byles  expressed 
his  alarm  at  the  extent  to  y/hich  we  had  already  become 
dependent  on  foreign  food  supplies. 

"  It  lias  "been  said,"  he  wrote,  "  that  we  draw,  or  sliall  soon 
draw,  nearly  a  fonrtli  of  our  snpply  of  food  from  abroad.  The 
sudden  and  forcible  withdrawal  of  that  proportion  would 
instantly  cause  fa^mine  prices — prices  ten  times,  twenty  times  as 
high  as  at  present.  Such  prices,  frightful  as  they  are,  are  yet 
but  the  heralds  of  actual  famine.  .  .  .  .  It  is  said  that  it 
would  be  as  inconvenient  to  the  exporting  countries  to  withhold 
their  supplies  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  forego  them.  Alas  !  these 
are  the  dreams  of  men  of  peace.  The  answer  is,  first  it  would 
not.  Which  is  the  greatest  evil,  famine  or  a  temporary  super- 
fiuity  ?  One  is  death,  the  other  but  transient  inconvenience. 
The  animosity  and  evil  passions  of  war  have  often  and  joyfully 
endured  a  temporary  and  partial  inconvenience,  to  consummate 
the  final  ruin  of  an  ancient  and  haughty  enemy." 

The  alarm  felt  in  1849  at  our  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  for  one-fourth  of  our  food  supplies  is  surely 
justified  in  1904,  when  we  are  obtaining  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  our  food  from  abroad,  and  that  not  from  our 
own  colonics,  but  from  foreign  countries,  which  may 
become  hostile  countries.  A  policy  which  has  produced 
this  result  has  been  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  agri- 
culture, the  deterioration  of  the  physical  stamina  of  the 
town  po[)ulation,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  national 
capital — moral  and  material. 
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Richard  Cobden. 


THE  MAN  AND  HIS  POLICY. 


We  are  asked  to  reconsider  our  present  fiscal  system.  On 
belialf  of  our  workmen,  on  behalf  of  our  trade,  on  behalf  of  our 
glorious  Empire  we  are  urged  to  judge  whether  our  present 
system  of  free  imports  is  altogether  good. 

To  understand  the  position  thoroughly,  it  were  well  to 
examine  the  conditions  which  half  a  century  ago  recommended 
our  present  policy,  the  economic  revolution  which  brought  about 
its  adoption,  and  the  sayings  and  writings  of  the  great  man 
with  whose  name  Free  Trade  is  chieSy  and  inseparably 
connected. 

EARLY  LIFE. 

Cobden  was  trained  in  a  hard  school.  The  son  of  a  bank- 
rupt yeoman  farmer  who  was  unable  to  support  his  children, 
the  boy  was  sent  at  the  age  of  ten  to  a  Yorkshire  school — an 
establishment  as  vile  as  that  of  the  notorious  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers.  Here,  far  away  from  his  parents,  he  spent  five  years, 
ill-used,  ill-fed,  ill-taught,  and  then  was  removed  to  the  ware- 
house of  his  uncle,  to  fill  the  post  of  office  boy  and  general 
drudge.  His  uncle,  impatient  at  being  obliged  to  support  the 
boy,  proved  scarcely  kinder  than  the  Yorkshire  schoolmaster, 
and  Cobden  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  finding  employment 
elsewhere,  which,  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to  accept. 

The  cheerless  environment  of  school  and  office  which  in  a 
weaker  lad  would  have  been  fatal  to  originality  and  enterprise, 
served  only  to  heighten  and  strengthen  his  character  and 
increase  his  desire  for  self-improvement.  We  read  of  him 
rising  early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  find  time  to  learn  the 
French  language  and  spending  his  hard-earned  savings  on 
second-hand  copies  of  the  English  classics.  Such  little  presents 
as  he  could  a:fford  always  found  their  way  to  his  parents  during 
the  Christmas  season,  and  his  diary  shows  entries  of  pennies 
bestowed  in  charity  on  those  who  were  still  more  unfortunate 
than  himself. 

Just  one  touch  of  the  old  Adam  is  recorded  of  this  strenuous 
young  man ;  in  his  diary  we  find  carefully-kept  accounts  of  his 
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losses  and  gains  at  cards.    This  is  a  trifling  matter,  scarcely 
worth  recording,  yet  the  same  spirit  which  tempted  him  to  risk 
a  few  pence  on  the  turn  of  an  ace,  prompted  him,  in  idUtr  life,  , 
to  bind  his  country  to  a  hazardous  policy  in  the  confident  hope 
that  the  civilised  world  would  follow  suit,  and  to  speculate  l 
largely  in  landed  property  on  the  chance  of  the  working  of  the  ! 
same  policy  greatly  enhancing  its  value.  j 

After  six  years  in  the  warehouse,  having  won,  by  sheer 
energy  and  perseverance,  the  approval  of  his  uncle,  Cobden 
was  promoted  to  the  more  important  post  of  commercial 
traveller  to  the  firm.  This  new  employment  not  only  afforded 
scope  for  his  great  energy,  but  did  much  to  develop  and  broaden 
his  mind.  Three  years  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
embarked  in  a  business  of  his  own  on  a  small  scale,  and  from 
that  date  onwards,  although  his  business  never  greatly  pros- 
pered, he  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life  free  from  actual  poverty. 

In  1835  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  fifteen  months 
after  his  return  started  on  a  long  voyage  through  the  countries 
adjoining  the  Mediterranean.  His  accounts  of  his  travels  are 
extremely  vivid  and  picturesque,  but  he  made  the  mistake 
common  among  many  travellers  of  acquiring  superficial  impres- 
sions without  waiting  to  put  the  theories  which  he  formulated 
to  the  test  of  experience.  His  letters  record  that  he  admired 
the  grace  of  form  and  costume  of  the  Spanish  ladies,  had  his 
faith  in  human  nature  shaken  by  Nile  boatmen,  discussed  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  with  Mehemet  Ali,  appreciated  the 
great  commercial  possibilities  of  Turkey,  predicted  a  return  to 
its  former  greatness  for  the  Greek  people,  and  stigmatised  our 
naval  administration  at  Malta. 


THE   SOCIAL  REVOLUTION. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  Cobden 
embarked  on  a  public  career.  The  English  people  were  then, 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  undergoing  one 'of  those  periodic 
awakenings  from  political  lethargy  that  serve  as  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  our  policy.  There  was  a  strong  and  growing 
feeling  throughout  the  country  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  social 
and  political  reform.  The  early  novels  of  Charles  Dickens— 
"The  Pickwick  Papers,"  ''Oliver  Twist,"  and  "Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  called  public  attention  to  many  grievances  under 
which  the  poor  laboured.  The  industrial  class,  which,  with 
the  great  extension  of  British  manufactures,  had  risen  to  a 
prominence  that  it  had  never  known  before,  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  limitations  of  the  Eeform  Act  of  1833,  a  dis- 
H  ilisfaciion  which  found  expression  in  the  Chartist  petition  to 
V>:.rliam('ni  in  1839.  Most  ])()t(vnt  change  of  all,  a  class  of  rich 
luanufacturers  liiid  i  Ihcmi  on  i\w  wave  of  commercial  progress,  a 


class  that  had  fought  its  way  to  the  front  by  its  own  energies, 
and  between  whom  and  the  landlord  class,  with  its  hereditary 
instinctive  leaning  towards  Tory  principles,  there  was  a  feeling 
of  antagonism  born  of  conflicting  interests. 

Cobden  identified  himself  with  the  new  school  of  thought, 
and  at  the  expense  of  his  private  interests,  employed  his  voice 
and  his  pen  in  advocating  sweeping  changes.  In  the  same  year 
in  which  he  returned  from  the  Mediterranean  he  contested  the 
Stockport  election,  in  which,  although  he  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poll,  he  claimed  a  moral  victory. 

OPINIONS  ON  THE  ZOLLVEREIN. 

In  1838  Cobden  visited  Germany.  The  German  states  had 
then  for  five  years  been  fiscally  united,  a  union  which  met  with 
Cobden's  unqualified  approval.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  he 
wrote :  — 

"Prussia  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rising  state,  whose 
greatness  will  be  based  upon  the  Commercial  League  (the 
"  Zollverein)."  And  later  :  "  What  shall  prevent  this  entire 
family  of  one  common  language,  and  possessing  freedom  of 
"intercourse,  from  merging  into  one  nation?"  A  far  greater 
Empire  now  desires  commercial  union.  What  would  be  the 
advice  of  the  great  reformer  were  he  alive  to-day? 

In  1838  the  city  of  Manchester  was  granted  its  charter. 
Cobden  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  bringing  about  this 
important  reform,  and  this  was  recognised  by  the  voters  of  the 
new  borough  when  they  chose  him  for  alderman  at  their  first 
election.  This  circumstance  gave  his  voice  great  weight  not 
only  in  Manchester,  but  throughout  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  was  formed  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
Association,  of  which  soon  after  its  inauguration  Cobden  became 
a  member,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  his  draft  of  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  accepted  by  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

VIEWS  ON  RECIPROCITY. 

The  problem  of  the  day  was  how  to  find  employment  for 
the  constantly  increasing  population.  Cobden's  reply  was  that 
by  allowing  the  grain  of  Northern  Europe  to  enter  our  ports 
free  we  should  stimulate  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent at  the  expense  of  Continental  manufactures,  and  by  so 
doing  create  an  increased  demand  for  our  own  manufactures. 
"  It  is  folly,"  wrote  Cobden  from  Frankfort  in  1840,  "  to  attempt 
to  enlarge  our  trade  with  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe 

unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  in  payment  for  our  manufacture 

their  staple  product — grain." 
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The  question  of  how  to  find  food  and  employment  for  our 
ever-increasing  niillions  is  even  more  urgent  to-day  than  it 
was  half  a  century  ago,  but  the  conditions  which  affect  the 
answer  have  radically  changed.  Eeciprocity  with  foreign 
countries  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  not  only  feasible,  but  ad- 
visable. To-day,  reciprocity  with  those  countries  has  become 
impossible  from  their  refusal  to  reciprocate  on  equal  terms. 
At  that  time  England  had  no  rival  among  manufacturing 
countries  ;  now  she  is  being  rapidly  overtaken  in  the  race  for 
commercial  supremacy.  Then,  she  was  obliged  to  look  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  for  such  wheat  as  she  could  not  grow 
within  her  own  borders  (for  the  contribution  from  her  own 
colonies  was  insignificant)  ;  now,  the  illimitable  prairies  of 
Canada  are  ready  for  the  plough,  and  that  colony  alone  can 
meet  with  ease  all  demands  for  her  produce.  Then  foreign 
countries  were  entitled  to  first  consideration  in  that  they  were 
England's  best  customers;  now,  England's  colonies  are  her 
best  customers,  and  should,  by  all  the  laws  that  regulate  com- 
mercial transactions,  receive  the  most  consideration  at  our 
hands. 

In  1839,  after  the  House  had  refused  a  petition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  law,  urged  by  half-a-million  petitioners,  the  old 
Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  merged  into  a  new  Anti-Com- 
Law  League.  Cobden  was  appointed  to  its  executive  com- 
mittee, and  at  once  became  the  chief  factor  in  the  movement. 
Under  his  untiring  organisation  the  League  rapidly  acquired 
both  wealth  and  power. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  1841  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Stockport  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  his  maiden  speech  he  formally  announced  his  policy 
-—to  know  no  rest  till  the  corn  tax  was  abolished.  His  was  a 
strong  case,  for  he  was  backed  both  by  manufacturer 
and  artisan.  During  his  lifetime  a  great  change  had  over- 
taken the  nation.  Between  1815  and  1832  the  number  of  looms 
in  Manchester  alone  increased  from  2,000  to  80,000,  and  the 
population  of  Birmingham  from  90,000  to  150,000.  In  1818 
there  were  57,000  persons  employed  in  cotton  factories  ;  in 
1839  there  were  469,000.  The  enormous  increase  of  manu- 
factures naturally  enhanced  the  importance  and  power  of  the 
manufacturers.  To  this  class  the  objects  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  appealed,  bc^causo  they  hoped,  with  the  introduction  of 
cheaper  bread,  to  be  able  to  pay  less  wages  to  their  workmen, 
but  principally  because  they  dealt  a  blow  at  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, beiw(H'n  whom  and  the  manufacturers  there  existed  a 
strong  feeling  of  class  antipathy.  To  a  great  number  of  the  thou- 
sands of  workmen  x^ho  had  boon  called  from  the  plough  to  the 
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loom,  tlie  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  seemed  to  offer  tlie  dazzling 
promise  of  cheaper  bread,  with  no  corresponding  disadvantages 
of  curtailed  labour  or  decreased  wages. 

Cobden  represented  Stockport  till  1847,  and  then  sat  for  the 
AVest  Riding  till  1857,  when  his  strenuous  opposition,  on  eco- 
nomic grounds,  to  the  part  which  England  took  in  the  Crimean 
War,  alienated  his  constituents,  and  lost  him  his  seat.  He 
then  contested  Huddersfield  without  success,  but  was  returned 
for  Birmingham. 

COBDEINS'S  FINAi^CIAL  WORRIES. 

Meanwhile,  Cobden's  business  did  not  thrive.  His  too 
optimistic  nature  tempted  him  into  alluring  but  rash  specu- 
lations. As  early  as  1835  he  bought  some  land  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  hope  that  its  value  would  be  en- 
hanced as  the  national  prosperity  increased  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  this  he  was  disappointed, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  he  held  the  property  at  a 
dead  loss.  In  1846,  a  testimonial,  with  a  sum  of  £70,000 
was  presented  to  him  by  his  admirers.  This  money  enabled 
him  to  wind  up  his  business  affairs  by  paying  off  the  outstanding- 
debts  which  his  firm  had  incurred.  With  a  part  of  what  was 
left  he  purchased  a  small  estate,  and  invested  the  balance  in 
an  American  railway  that  seemed  to  offer  dazzling  prospects. 
This  investment  turned  out  disastrous,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  recover  his  losses  only  by  the  kindness  of  an  American 
admirer.  Again  and  again  he  would  have  become  bankrupt  but 
for  the  timely  assistance  of  his  friends  and  admirers. 

COBDEN'S  POLICY. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  man,  we  now  turn  to  his 
policy.  This,  at  his  first  entry  into  public  life,  was  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Broadly,  he  objected  to  war  on  economic 
grounds,  and  regarded  our  Colonies  as  an  unnecessary  expense. 
He  wished  to  see  the  great  nations  of  Europe  take  steps  for 
general  disarmament,  denied  the  necessity  for  preserving  the 
Balance  of  PoAver,  contended  that  international  disputes  should 
be  settled  amicably  (and  cheaply)  by  arbitration  rather  than 
by  force,  and  that  the  weapons  to  be  used  in  the  great  struggle 
for  supremacy  should  be  the  forge  and  the  loom  rather  than 
the  rifle  and  the  sword. 

It  was  because  he  thought  that  Free  Trade  among  nations 
would  go  far  towards  securing  this  Utopian  ideal  that  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Association,  and  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  policy  which  to-duy  is  inseparably 
connected  with  his  name. 


In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ashwortli,  which,  will  be  referred  to 
again,  he  said  :  — 

It  has  often  been  to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise, 
that  the  Triends  have  not  taken  up  the  question  of  Free 
"  Trade  as  the  means — and  I  believe  the  only  human  means — 
"  of  effecting  universal  and  permanent  peace.  The  efforts  of 
"  the  Peace  Societies,  however  laudable,  can  never  be  successful 
"  so  long  as  the  nations  maintain  their  present  system  of 
isolation." 

No  one  can  despise  those  who  object  to  war  on  moral 
grounds.  Although  public  opinion  may  not  yet  be  ripe,  or 
human  nature  be  still  too  rude  to  render  feasible  the  policy 
of  turning  swords  into  pruning  hooks,  we  must  still  give  our 
unqualified  praise  to  those  who  direct  their  energies,  however 
futile,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  such  great  results.  But 
to  reduce  our  armaments,  as  Cobden  advocated,  on  purely 
economic  grounds  precludes  us  from  protecting  our  commerce, 
defending  our  shores,  or  advancing  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

Free  Trade  has  brought  us  no  nearer  to  a  general  dis- 
armament ;   our  commercial  rivals  have  refused  to  follow 
England's  example;  in  magnificent  isolation   England  still 
persists,  with  that  attribute  which  in  ourselves  we  term  firm- 
ness, and  in  others  we  call  obstinacy,  in  her  lofty  but  un- 
practical ideal;  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether,  now  that 
conditions  have  entirely  changed,  now   that   our  industrial 
supremacy  is   threatened,  now  that   the  Colonies  which  he 
despised,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  very  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  Empire  ;  it  is  open  to  question  whether  Cobden  him- 
self would  not  be  among  the  first  to  declare  that  our  Free  Trade 
Policy  is  inadvisable.  , 
In  his  own  words  we  read :   "At  certain  periods  in  the  ^ 
"  history  of  a  nation,   it   becomes   necessary  to   review   its  j 
principles  of  domestic  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the 
government  to  the  changing  and  improving  condition  of  its  i 
"  people." 

If  a  change  is  sometimes  necessary  when  the  condition  of  ' 
a  people  is  improving,  how  much  more  is  it  imperative  when  | 
the  condition  of  a  people  is  at  a  standstill  or  deteriorating?  | 

COBDEN'S  INSULARITY.  | 

It  is  jiot  Huiprising  to  find  that  Cobden  held  extremely  1 

insular  views,  for  his  opinions  were  characteristic  at  that  time  I 

of  the  (dnsH  lo  which  he  belonged  ;  a  class  which,  unlike  the  I 

landed  aristocracy,  among  whom  the  profession  of  arms  was  1 

considc^red  to  be  almost  the  only  career  open  to  a  gentleman,  I 

had  little  ])rid(».  in  I  lie  liononr    of   Ihe   nation    and   felt   no  1 

r(!vei(Mi(;(^  for  aiicicnl.   I  rndil  ions,    lie   was   inipaliiMit  of  our  I 
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navy  being  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  protection  of 
British  commerce,  and  took  no  pride  in  our  great  Colonial 
possessions. 

In  his  pamphlet  on  Eussia,  he  described  Colonies  as  the 
"  appendage   of   an   aristocratic   government,"    and   war  as 
"  another  aristocratic  mode  of  plundering  and  oppressing  com- 
merce." 

Speaking  of  the  money  which  it  cost  to  support  the  Colonies, 
he  said :  "  We  believe  that  no  candid  investigator  of  our 
"  Colonial  policy  will  draw  the  conclusion  that  we  have  derived 
"  or  shall  derive  from  it  advantages  that  can  compensate  for 
these  formidable  sacrifices." 

In  a  speech  in  which  he  urged  the  reduction  of  naval  and 
military  expenses,  he  said :  "  These  parties,  probably,  would 
''be  as  willing  as  myself  to  put  an  end  to  the  crimes  and 
"  cruelties  imported  into  the  slave  trade  by  the  interference  of 
*'  our  costly  fleet  of  cruisers  upon  the  African  coast." 

In  spite  of  his  turn  for  prophecy,  Cobden  could  not  see  or 
would  not  appreciate  that  "  our  costly  fleet  of  cruisers  on  the 
African  coast,"  although  by  its  very  vigilance  making 
harder  the  lot  of  the  slaves  in  the  vessels  that  eluded  it, 
was  accomplishing*  a  work  the  value  of  which  is  not  to  be 
computed  in  mere  money,  a  work  which  will  for  ever  redound  to 
the  eternal  honour  and  glory  of  the  British  name. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  Colonies 
he  referred  principally  to  our  West  Indian  possessions.  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  Cape  being  thinly  populated,  and  importing 
only  a  small  proportion  of  English  manufactures,  Avere  com- 
mercially beneath  his  notice.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  his  dis- 
like of  our  West  Indian  possessions  originated  partly  in  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  these  islands  belonged  to 
the  English  aristocracy,  a  class  to  whom,  politically  and 
socially,  he  was  always  opposed. 

From  a  speech  which  Cobden  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  May  13th,  1843,  we  can  understand  the  absolutely 
commercial  aspect  with  which  he  regarded  our  Colonies. 

"  Where  is  the  value  of  our  possessions,"  he  asked,  "  if  they 
are  not  able  to  supply  us  with  articles  as  cheap  and  as  good 
"  as  come  from  other  countries  ?  They  pay  us  the  same  price 
for  our  cottons  as  other  countries  and  no  more  ;  "  and  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Ashworth,  already  quoted,  he  openly  showed  his 
true  opinion  on  the  matter. 

"  The  Colonial  system,"  he  writes,  Avith  all  its  dazzling 
appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  can  never  be  oot  rid  of 
except  by  the  indirect  process  of  Free  Trade,  which  will 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  loose  the  bands  which  unite 
our  Colonies  to  us  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  self-interest." 

As   Mr.   Chamberlain   now  asks Is  this   our  policy?" 


Fortunately  we  liave  not  yet  got  rid  of  our  (Jolonial  syhtem. 
It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  us  if  we  ever  do.  At  the  prcHcnt  day 
when  our  Colonies  demand  that  we  shall  in  their  interests 
modify  our  cherished  Free  Trade  policy,  there  seems  to  be  some 
danger,  if  we  refuse  to  consider  their  request,  of  the  bands  that 
unite  the  Empire  becoming  loosened. 

"  Where  is  the  value  of  our  possessions?  "  asked  Cobden  in 
1848.  He  was  answered  in  1899.  In  that  dark  hour  when 
England's  power  seemed  vitally  threatened,  when  the  Con- 
tinental press  cried,  "  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin,"  and  the 
Continental  mob  gloated  in  anticipation  of  seeing  the  Colonies 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  came  the 
hour  of  Britain's  greatest  triumph,  for  her  sons  from  overseas, 
with  no  thought  of  self-interest,  rallied  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  defence  of  the  land  they  had  learned  to  regard  as  "  Home." 

ON  TRADES  UNIONISM. 

As  Cobden  advocated  free  exchange  of  commodities,  so  he 
upheld  the  principle  of  free  exchange  of  labour.  For  trades 
unions  he  had  no  sympathy.  "  Depend  upon  it,"  he  said  to  iiis 
brother,  nothing  can  be  got  by  fraternising  with  trades  unions. 
"  They  are  founded  upon  principles  of  brutal  tyranny  and 
"  monopoly.  I  would  rather  live  under  a  Hey  of  Algiers  than 
a  Trades  Committee." 
An  unprotected  industry  is  open  to  the  attack  of  sweated 
labour.  INTo  manufacturer  who  deals  generously  with  his  work- 
men can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  one  who  is  under  no 
restrictions.  It  is  the  business  of  Trades  Committees  to  lay 
manufacturers  under  such  conditions  as  will  ensure  fair  treat- 
ment for  their  employes.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  Trades 
Committees  are  hostile  to  free  exchange  of  labour,  they  must,  to 
be  consistent,  be  hostile  to  a  Free  Trade  policy. 

ON  SLAVERY. 

As  Cobden  considered  that  each  industry  should  stand  on 
its  own  merit,  so  he  thought  that  each  man,  weak  or  strong, 
should  fight  for  his  own  hand.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
weak.  Even  the  glorious  work  that  England  was  at  that  time 
doing,  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  was  treated  by  him  with 
contempt.  Althoiigh  llmziliaii  sugar  was  qrown  hy  slaves  and 
West  I ndiaii  smjar  hy  free  men  he  wished  the  product  of  Brazil 
to  enter  our  j)orts  as  freely  as  that  of  the  West  Indies.  When 
laxcd  on  the  sugar  question  he  contemptuously  replied  that  as 
we  did  not  dcibar  American  cotton,  which  was  grown  l>y  slave 
labour,  we  should  not  delKir  Brazilian  sugar,  forgetting  that 
cotton  was  n(;cessary  to  tlie  exist(»neo  of  our  manufactures,  and 
iinprociiralde  elsewbcre. 
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COBDEN'S  OPTIMISM. 

It  lias  been  pointed  out  that  Cobden  had  some  of  the 
gambler's  instinct.  The  optimism  which  prompted  him  to 
speculate  in  land  in  anticipation  of  its  value  being  enhanced 
by  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  inspired  his  imagination  with 
brilliant  dreams  of  a  glorious  future.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that  Free  Trade  among  nations  would  tend  to 
abolish  war.  Fired  with  this  idea,  he  sometimes  forsook  the 
dull  paths  of  argument  ^and  allowed  himself  to  wander  un- 
restrained in  the  more  attractive  realms  of  prophecy. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  at  Manchester,  in  1846,  "  that  if  you 
"  abolish  the  Com  Law  honestly  and  adopt  Free  Trade  in  all  its 

simplicity,  there  will  not  be  a  tarilf  in  Europe  that  will  not 
"  be  changed  in  less  than  five  years  to  follow  your  example. 

.  .  .  .  I  believe  that  the  physical  gain  will  be  the 
"  smallest  gain  to  humanity  from  the  success  of  this  principle. 
"  I  look  farther  ;  I  see  in  the  Free  Trade  principle  that  which 

shall  act  on  the  moral  world  as  the  principle  of  gravitation 
"  on  the  universe — drawing  men  together,  thrusting  aside  the 
"  antagonism  of  race  and  creed,  and  language,  and  uniting  us 
"  in  the  bonds  of  eternal  peace." 

The  world,  unfortunately,  has  not  lived  up  to  his  hisrh 
opinion  of  it,  and  Mr.  Morley  himself,  Cobden' s  earnest  disciple 
and  biographer,  admitted,  when  speaking  at  Leeds  on  October 
10th  of  this  year,  that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  that 
"  foreign  nations  should  come  round  to  the  policy  of  the  open 

PREDICTIONS  WITH   REGARD  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

While  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  corn  law  was 
under  discussion,  it  was  objected  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  im- 
ported from  abroad  would  mean  a  quarter  of  wheat  less  grown 
at  home.  Cobden,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  8th,  1844,  impatiently  stigmatised  the  objectors  as 
narrow  minded,  and  the  objection  as  nonsense.  He  asked  that 
the  House  should  form  a  Committee  to  examine  tenant  farmers, 
and  declared,  "  these  practical  men  will,  every  one  of  them, 
predict  what  I  also  have  predicted,  that,  with  free  trade  in 
corn,  so  far  from  throwing  land  out  of  use,  or  injuring  the 
"  cultivation  of  the  poorer  soils,  free  trade  in  corn  is  the  very 
"way  to  increase  the  production  at  home,  and  stimulate  the 
"  cultivation  of  the  poorer  soils  by  compelling  the  application 
"  of  more  capital  and  labour  to  them.  We  do  not  contemplate 
"  deriving  one  quarter  less  corn  from  the  soil  of  this  country  ; 
"  we  do  not  anticipate  having  one  pound  less  of  butter  and 
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ckeese,  or  one  head  less  of  cattle  and  skeep  ;  we  expect  to  kave 

a  great  increase  in  production  and  consumption  at  home." 
Again,  on  October  24th  of  the  same  year,  he  said :  — 
I  speak  my  unfeigned  conviction  when  I  say  I  believe 
"  there  is  no  interest  in  this  country  that  would  receive  so 
"  much  benefit  from  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  as  the  farmer- 
"  tenant  interest  in  this  country.  And  I  believe,  when  the 
"  future  historian  comes  to  write  the  history  of  agriculture,  he 
"  will  have  to  state :  '  In  such  a  year  there  was  a  stringent 
"  '  corn  law  passed  for  the  protection  of  agriculture.  From 

'  that  time  agriculture  slumbered  in  England,  and  it  was 
"  '  not  until,  by  the  aid  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  the 
" '  Corn  Law  was  utterly  abolished,  that  agriculture  sprang 
" '  up  to  the  full  vigour  of  existence  in  England,  to  become 
"  '  what  it  now  is,  like  her  manufactures,  unrivalled  in  the 

'  world.^  " 

At  the  present  time  agriculture  is  no  more  in  the  "  full 
"  vigour  of  existence  "  than  are  our  manufactures  unrivalled 
"  in  the  world."  On  the  contrary,  the  area  of  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom  under  wheat  has  fallen  from  4,199,812  acres 
in  1856  to  1,746,000  in  1901.  This  means  that  the  population 
has  been  driven  from  the  country  to  the  towns,  which,  apart, 
from  the  fact  that  they  there  underbid  the  townsmen,  con- 
stitutes in  itself  a  grave  national  danger,  for  in  the  close 
confinement  of  the  workshop  and  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of 
the  crowded  city,  men  and  women  lead  less  healthy  lives,  and 
the  national  stamina  on  which  the  nation's  greatness  largely 
depends  inevitably  degenerates. 

ON  RETALIATBON. 

Having  touched  on  the  impracticable  dreams  that  were 
never  to  be  realised,  it  is  but  just  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
of   his   sayings   which   tend  to   show  that  were   he  alive 
to-day    he    would    be    among   the    first    to    condemn  his 
own  misguided  policy.     Speaking  at  Leeds   on  December 
18th,    1849,    he    said :    I   believe   a   civilised   nation  will 
estimate    the    power   of    a    country,    not   by  armaments, 
"  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  weakening  of  that  power,  but  it 
will  measure  your  strength  by  your  latent  resources — what 
margin  of  taxation  you  have  that  you  can  impose  in  case 
of  necessity,  greater  than  another  country — to  which  you  are 
"  about  to  be  opposed." 

J^]vidently  he  fully  recognised  that  there  might  possibly 
arise  the  nc^od  for  fiscal  retaliation  on  a  commercial  opponent. 
The  need  has  long  ago  arisen,  and  by  his  own  policy  we  are 
rendered  helpless.  But  that  policy  is  happily  not  imm,utable, 
and  we  believe  that  if  he  sat  in  the  House  to-day  he  would 
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recall  his  own  words  and  bid  England  arm  herself  against 
the  commercial  attacks  of  foreign  nations.  One  of  his 
prophecies,  doomed  like  the  rest  to  be  unfulfilled,  is  so  applicable 
to  the  present  day  that  it  is  worth  quoting  at  length :  — 

"  The  effect  of  free  trade  in  corn  will  be  this :  It  will  in- 

crease  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  in  Poland, 
"  Germany,  and  America.  That  increase  in  the  demand  for 
"  agricultural  produce  woilld  give  rise  to  an  increased  demand 
"for  labour  in  those  countries,  which  would  tend  to  raise  the 
"  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  The  effect  of  that  would 
"  be  to  draw  away  labourers  from  manufactures  in  those  places. 
"  To  pay  for  that  com  more  manufactures  would  be  required 
"  from  this  country  ;  this  would  lead  to  an  increased  demand 
"  for  labour  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  which  would  neces- 

sarily  be  attended  with  a  rise  of  wages  in  order  that  the  goods 
"  might  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  for  the  corn 

brought  from  abroad." 
If  one  applies  this  to  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia 
instead  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  America,  it  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  present  day.  Our  colonies  are  at  present  more 
suited  for  the  production  of  food  stufis  and  raw  materials  than 
for  manufactures.  If,  by  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs,  we 
foster  their  industries  and  increase  our  demand  for  their  pro- 
duce, they  will  reciprocate  by  an  increased  demand  for  our 
manufactures.  If  we  make  no  special  demand  for  our  produce 
they  will  be  compelled  in  self  defence  either  to  treat  with  other 
countries  or  else  devote  their  energies  towards  developing  their 
own  manufactures.  They  are  now  our  best  customers,  but  how 
long  they  will  remain  so  under  our  present  tariff  system  is  a 
matter  for  speculation. 

THE  CHANGE  IN  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

However  desirable  Free  Trade  seemed  in  Cobden's  day  (and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  its  adoption  was  not  altogether 
without  temporarily  good  results),  it  is  no  longer  tenable.  At 
the  time  when  the  corn  laws  were  repealed  England  was  the 
workshop  of  the  world  ;  a  position,  be  it  observed,  attained  under 
a  policy  of  strict  protection.  If  other  countries  had  adopted  Free 
Trade  it  is  quite  possible  that,  so  far  as  Continental  countries 
are  concerned,  v/e  should  all  be  still  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion. But  unfortunately,  Germany  and  Ameiica  were  too 
ambitious  to  continue  contentedly  growing  grain  for  our  use, 
meekly  accepting  in  return  the  produce  of  our  workshops.  They 
preferred  to  disregard  cosmopolitan  economic  theories  and 
foster  their  own  manufactures  at  England's  expense. 

It  rests  with  us  to  choose  whether  we  will  continue  to 
run   a   losing   race,   or,    by   casting   off   the  encumbrance 
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of  an  impracticable  ideal,  place  ourselves  once  more 
on  terms  of  commercial  equality  with  other  nationn. 
It  rests  with  ns  to  choose  whether  we  shall  protect 
our  workshops  from  the  attacks  of  the  foreigner,  whether 
we  shall  forge  a  weapon  with  which  to  beat  down  the 
tariff  walls  of  our  rivals,  whether  we  shall  secure  for 
ourselves  a  food  supply  that  will  not  fail  in  the  event 
of  war,  whether  we  shall  show '  our  appreciation  of  our 
kinsfolk  who  rallied  round  the  mother  country  in  her  hour  of 
need,  whether  we  shall,  unheeding,  let  England  fall  to  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  or  seize  the  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing our  workmen  against  the  foreign  sweater,  reviving  our 
declining  trade,  and  uniting  this  great  Empire  with  practical 
as  well  as  sentimental  bonds. 

Cobden,  the  man,  compels  a  meed  of  admiration  ;  Cobden's 
policy,  however  noble,  is  too  optimistic  and  too  unpractical  to 
stand  the  test  of  time. 
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LORD  GOSCHEN'S 
NIGHTMARE. 


Lord  GoSChen  tells  us  horrible  tilings  about  the 

AWFUL  MISERY 

which  Protection  brings  to  Germany.  Speaking  at 
Queen's  Hall  on  November  24th,  1903,  he  said :— "  The 
number  of  horses  killed  for  food  is  rising  in  Grermany ;  " 
meaning  his  audience  to  understand  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  due  to  Germany's  tariff  policy. 

[tuex  oveb. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 


(1.)  Herr  Kicliard  Calwer,  in  his  book  on  Trade  and  Exchange, 
in  Germany^  gives  a  list  (at  pages  89  and  90)  of  the  S^nit^fy  re- 
StrictSons  enforced  hy  the  German  Government  against  the  importa- 
tion into  Germany  of  diseased  cattle.  Under  these  regulations, 
which  have  been  in  force  for  several  years  past,  the  import  of  both 
live  and  dead  meat  from  many  countries  is  absolutely  prohibited, 
while  in  all  other  cases  it  is  severely  restricted. 

(2.)  Owing  to  the  effect  of  these  sanitary  restrictions  the  supply 
of  meat  has  often  been  insufficient,  so  much  so  that  it  could  not  be 
obtained  at  any  price. 

(3.)  In  spite  of  these  facts,  prlGSS  ©f  meat  are  not  to-day 
higlier  In  Oermanif  tlian  forsneri^g  hut  iow©r»    On  page  234 

of  the  Inquiry  Blue  Book  a  comparative  statement  @f  the  prices  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food  shows  that  from  1890  to  1900  the  pHcO  Of 

both  m©at  asid  corn  f©ll  In  Sermanif  var^  GomMeruhl^,  On 

page  222  of  the  same  Blue  Book  the  prices  of  meat  in  this  country 
and  Germany  in  1902  are  given  as  follows  : — 

England.  Prussia.  Beslin. 

English  Meat :       Foreign  Meat ; 

9-5d.  8-3d.  7-3d.  7-8d. 

(4 )  If  the  Oermasis  are  In  itBEserif  why  Is  it  that  Oerman 
emigration  is  failing  off^  though  the  population  Is  inoreasin^? 

The  German  Statistical  Year  Book  for  1903  states  that  while  in 
1883  174,000  persons  emigrated  from  Germany,  the  number  in  1893 
was  only  88,000,  while  in  1902  it  was  only  32,000. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  th©  German  tarsff  IS  nO 

more  responss^le  for  the  eating  of  horseflesh  in  Germany 
than  Gobdenism  in  this  coiis^try  is   resposisible  for  the 

muzzling^  of  dogs.  As  Mr.  Oluimbcrlain  says,  "whether  it  be 
true  or  not  that  the  Germans  eat  horseflesh,  the  important  point  is 
this,  that  they  do  not  eat  it  because  of  Protection  or  because  of  any 
rise  in  the  prices  of  their  food  ;  and  if  that  is  so,  the  Whoio  arg^U- 

meiit  is  absolutely  irrelevant,  as^d  ought  not  to  have  been 
produced  in  order  to  deoesve  and  carry  away  the  pubSSc." 
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THE  "FREE  TRADE"  WALRUS 
AND  THE  DUMPER  BOY. 


Tlie  AValrus  brouglit  the  Dumper  hoy 

To  Avalk  oil  English  land, 

Tliey  langliGcl  like  anything  because 

His  entry  was  not  banned ; 

"  If  we  can  steal  their  trades  away," 

They  said,  "It  would  be  grand." 


"But.if  tlje  trades  beo-in  to  o'O- 
John  Bull  will  surely  bear." 
"  Do  y^ou^ suppose,"  the  AValrus  said 
"  That  lie  would  luake  ns  clear?" 
"I  trust  to  H.  C-B.  &  Co.," 
Said  Dinnper  vnth  a  jeer. 
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Trade  Oysters,  come  and  walk  witli  us,'* 
The  Walrus  did  implore  ; 
*'  For  if  you  run  to  safety,  why 
Your  food  will  cost  you  more ; 
Come  for  an  unprotected  walk 
On  this  Commercial  Shore." 

The  Oysters  all  came  running  up 

With  many  a  puff  and  blow, 

For  60  years  of  unfair  trade 

Had  made  them  rather  slow ; 

"  The  walk  will  do  you  Oysters  good," 

Said  H.  C-B.  &  Co. 

The  Walrus  and  the  Dumper  Boy 

Walked  on  a  mile  or  so. 

And  then  they  rested  on  a  rock 

Conveniently  low ; 

And  all  the  little  Oysters  stood 

And  cried  aloud  for  "Joe." 
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"  The  larger  loaf,"  the  Walrus  said, 

"  Is  what  we  chiefly  need, 

Through  Foreign  Hostile  Tariffs  they 

Have  rather  run  to  seed ; 

Now,  if  you're  ready,  Oysters  dear, 

We  can  begin  to  feed." 

"But  not  on  us!"  the  Oysters  cried. 

Turning  a  little  blue, 

"  After  we  let  you  freely  in 

It  would  be  mean  of  you ; 

And  Cobden  told  us  that  is  what 

You'd  never,  never  do." 

"  To  let  us  in  was  very  kind, 
So  Oysters,  you  may  doze, 
While  Dumper  boy  and  I  will  strive 
To  give  you  true  '  repose,' 
Suggested  by  the  noble  lord 
Whose  name  begins  with  Rose." 
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is  \i  fair,''  ilio  V/jilnis  .said, 
"To  ])lay  thoiii  sucli  a  trick? 
When  '  JiDlm  '  discovers  what  we've  done 
He'll  stop  our  feeding  quick." 
The  Dumper  man  said  nothing  ])ut, 
"  His  head  is  far  too  thick." 

"  I  Aveep  for  yon,"  the  Walrus  said, 

''I  deeply  sympatliise ; " 

With  sobsj'tud  tears  he  sorted  out 

Those  of  the  largest  size, 

Holding  a  crumpled    Daily  News  " 

Before  his  streaming  eyes. 

"  Oh  Oysters,"  said  the  Dumper  Boy, 

It's  been  a  pleasant  run, 
Shall  we  be  trotting  home  again?" 
But  answer  came  there  none. 
And  this  was  scarcely  odd  because 
They'd  eaten  every  one. 


No.  51. 


Tariff  Talks  to  Agricultural 
Labourers. 

YoTi  are  often  told  that  Mr.  Cliainberlain's  proposals  are  all 
wrong,  and  fcliat  they  would  do  jou  no  good.  The  people  who  tell 
yon  so  admit  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  bad,  but, 
having  told  yon  so,  they  war.t  to  let  the  matter  drop.  They  have  no 
remedy  to  propose.  ISTow,  if  a  man  told  yon  that  he  was  going  to 
give  yon  a  hiding,  and  then  proceeded  to  smack  you  in  the  eye, 
would  you  consider  that  the  matter  should  end  there  ?  Some  of  you 
would  probably  say  that  you  would  take  the  matter  to  the  police 
court,  while  others  amongst  you  would  pull  off  your  coats  and  do 
your  best  to  give  the  other  man  a  hiding ;  but  you  must  all  admit 
that  you  would  not  take  ifc  lying  down.  You  would  at  any  rate  do 
something.  And  if  you  would  do  something  to  the  man  who  hit  you, 
isn't  it  to  your  interest  to  do  something  to  help  the  agricultural 
industry,  upon  which  you  depend  for  a  living  ?  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  Badicals  to  say  things  are  bad,  but  are  they  prepared  to  do 
anything  to  improve  them  ?  You  know  they  are  not.  They  are  full 
of  talk,  and  they  put  up  big  pictures  all  over  the  place  about  big 
loaves  and  small  loaves,  but  as  for  really  trying  to  help  the  labourer, 
why,  they  can't  or  won't  do  it ! 

THE  FREE  TRADE  HUMBUG. 

All  of  you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Cobden,  who  went  about  the 
CO  mi  hy  preaching  the  advantages  of  what  he  considered  to  be  "free  " 
trade.  Of  course  he  believed  in  what  he  preached,  and  other  people 
believed  what  he  told  them.  The  result  was  that  in  1846  we  gave 
up  protection  and  became  free  importers.  But  despite  the  change 
which  we  adopted  in  1846,  we  have  ne^er  had  free  trade  at  all 

f  rUlilN  OVEE. 
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We  raise  taxes  to-day  on  many  things  we  buy  from  the  foreigner. 
We  get  ^18,000,000  from  food — tea,  sugar,  coffee,  currants,  and 
other  things ;  and  £12,000,000  from  tobacco,  which  is  also  food 
for  many  a  poor  man.  Not  only  so,  but  the  moment  we  became 
free  importers,  other  countries  started  taxing  everything  we  have 
to  sell  to  them,  and  as  year  followed  year,  we  found  these  taxes 
growing  bigger  and  bigger,  until  to-day  we  are  unable  to  trade  on 
fair  terms  with  foreign  countries. 

A   FEW  FACTS. 

You  may  ask,  and  you  are  quite  right  in  asking,  how  a  change  in 
our  fiscal  policy  is  going  to  benefit  you.  Of  course  you  have  not 
time  to  study  this  matter  so  much  as  some  people  have,  but  a  few 
facts  brought  under  your  notice  may  interest  you.  Every  year*  ships 
from  America  bring  us  tons  and  tons  of  apples.  Those  apples  are 
sold  in  the  towns  around  you  at  the  very  time  that  your  own  apples 
are  being  given  to  the  pigs  (if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
pig)  for  food.  Your  wives  frequently  keep  fowls.  But  why  is  it  that 
you  cannot  get  decent  prices  for  your  eggs,  when  the  French  people 
are  sending  us  millions  of  eggs  every  year  ?  Your  eggs  are  surely 
fresher  than  those  that  come  across  the  water,  and  yet  you  cannot  get 
a  decent  price  for  them.  Then  again,  look  at  the  vegetables  that  you 
grow  in  your  allotments.  Can  you  sell  those  at  a  fair  pr*  je  ?  You 
know  you  cannot.  If  you  dibble  in  a  little  corn,  it  doesn't  pay  you 
to  sell  it.  Perhaps  you  will  say  you  don't  want  to  do  so,  and  that  you 
keep  it  for  yourselves.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  doesn't  it  occur  to 
you  that  if  you  were  able  to  get  a  fair  price  for  your  corn  it  might 
pay  you  to  sell  it  ? 

THE   QUESTION   OF  WAGES. 

But  then  again,  let  us  come  to  the  question  of  wages.  Why  do 
yon  leave  the  villages?  The  answer  is  easily  given.  Because  you 
cannot  earn  enough  money  there  to  make  it  woith  your  while  to 
stay.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  your  lot,  and  your  children, 
seeing  how  dissatisfied  you  are,  go  away  to  the  big  towns  to  try 
'i^nd  earn  an  lionest  living.     Would  not  it  be  better  for  you,  and 
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would  not  you.  and  your  wives  be  happier,  if  you  could  earn  a 
decent  living  on  the  land,  and  your  cliildreii,  seeing  you  doing  so, 

would  follow  in  your  footsteps  ?  Why  cannot  you  earn 
more  money?   Because  farming:  does  not  pay. 

Because  the  farmer  has  such  a  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  that 
ke  cannot  afford  to  pay  you  a  living  wage.  Whose  fault  is  this  ?  It 
is  the  State  which  is  to  blame.  It  is  the  action  of  the  State  that  has 
made  us  the  victims  of  every  foreign  country  which  likes  to  dump  its 
stuff  down  here.    And  don't  forget  that  YOU  are  the  State  ! 

THE   HOLE   IN   OUR  POCKET. 

We  cannot  sell  our  stuff  to  the  foreigners,  because  they  charge 
us  so  much  before  we  are  allowed  to  land  it ;  but  they  come  over  here 
and  dump  down  as  much  as  they  like.  Is  this  right  ?  You  know  it  is 
not.  It  may  be  clever  business  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to  make  use 
of  us,  but  we  are  foolish  not  to  protect  ourselves.  If  we  want  to  keep 
the  market  for  Britishers,  we  must  have  something  to  bargain  with. 
The  man  who  goes  to  a  market  to  sell  a  cow  isn't  going  to  find  a 
customer  in  the  man  who  has  got  no  money  in  his  pocket,  and  we  are 
in  a  somewhat  similar  position,  though  we  have  a  little  money  left ; 

but  we  have  a  bi^  hole  in  our  pockets,  throug^h 
which  it  is  falEin^  out  very  fast.     Let  us  sew 

up  that  hole.  Let  us  not  be  blinded  by  the  things  that 
happened  60  years  ago.  Those  were  the  days  when  thrashing  tackle 
and  steam  ploughs  were  unheard  of.  The  man  who  prophesied  60 
years  ago  that  there  would  be  such  things  flying  machines  was 
called  a  fool,  and  in  60  years'  time  from  now,  if  we  do  not  change 
our  fiscal  policy,  our  grandchildren  will  call  us  fools.  Let  us  get  to 
work  and  set  our  houses  in  order,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  VOte 

only  for  the  candidate  who  supports  tariff 
reform. 
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No.  52^ 


A  Word  to  the  Elector. 


We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  elections  now- 
Parliamentary,  County  Council,  Parish  Council,  and 
Borough  Council  elections — that  we  are  inclined  to  over- 
look the  power  which  every  elector  holds  in  his  hands. 
When  the  heat  of  a  party  contest  is  on,  when  the 
candidates  on  both  sides  are  appealing  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  voters,  when  an  apparently  strong  case  is  being 
put  forward  by  the  representatives  of  both  sides  of 
opinion,  then  is  scarcely  the  moment  for  a  cold  analysis 
of  the  situation.  A  well-known  statesman  once  said, 
The  man  with  the  readiest  tongue  wins  the  day,"  and 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this 
sweeping  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  the 
personality  of  the  candidate,  rather  than  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  cause,  which  captivates  the  popular  fancy. 
But  is  this  right?  Should  not  the  opinion  registered 
by  the  elector  be  a  carefully-weighed  and  thoughtful 
decision  ? 

THE  VOTE  AND  ITS  VALUE. 

The  power  to  vote  is  a  valuable  trust ;  it  represents 
the  right  to  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  led  away  by  party 
cries,  or  to  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  which  the 
State  has  thrown  upon  him,  is  not  worthy  of  the  power 
which  that  State  has  given  him.  For  instance,  how 
many  of  us,  when  tired  by  a  long  day's  work,  on 
returning  home,  are  inclined  to  say,  "  Oh,  my  vote  does 
not  matter,  and  I  am  not  going  to  turn  out  in  this  rain.** 
Perhaps  next  day,  when  the  result  of  the  poll  has  been  de- 
clared, when  the  man  whom  we  should  not  have  supported 
has  been  successful  by  a  small  majority,  the  inward 
monitor,  conscience,  is  inclined  to  say,  "  Were  there  not 
many  electors  who  adopted  the  same  attitude  as  you 
did,  ignored  their  duties,  and  consequently  permitted 
the  return  of  a  representative  opposed  to  the  views 
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you  conscientiously  hold?*'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
recording  of  the  vote  is  a  national  duty,  and  one 

which  it  behoves  every  man  to  respond  to,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  personal  convenience. 

JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF! 

At  the  next  General  Election  we  may  safely  antici- 
pate a  heated,  and,  judging  by  the  tone  adopted  now,  a 
bitter  fight  on  the  fiscal  question.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  elector  to  decide  what  will  be  his  attitude,  to  examine 
the  figures  which  show  our  alarming  decrease  in  trade, 
and  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  pohcy  adopted  in 
1846  is  the  poHcy  best  adapted  for  1904. 

FACTS  TO  BE  FACED. 

The  question  cannot  be  decided  by  a  mere  declaration 
that  we  are  doing  a  much  larger  trade  than  we  were  in 
the  former  year.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether 
our  trade  is  larger,  but  whether  it  is  as  large  or  as  profit- 
able as  it  ought  to  be.  We  have  to  remember  that  since 
1846  the  whole  conditions  of  living  have  totally  changed, 
that  with  the  growth  of  modern  methods  of  transport, 
distances  which  in  1846  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of 
competition  are  now  covered  by  the  tripper  who  goes  for 
his  fortnight's  holiday. 

UNFULFILLED  PROPHECIES. 

Did  Oobden  and  Bright,  in  their  most  prophetic 
moments,  dare  to  assume  the  existence  of  the  ocean 
greyhounds  which  in  1904  render  a  trip  to  America  but 
a  matter  of  a  few  days  ?  Did  those  reformers  imagine 
for  a  moment  the  acceleration  in  pace  which  there  would 
be  upon  our  railways?  Were  they  right  when  they 
spoke  of  free  trade  improving  agriculture,  when  Cobden 
said  in  1844,  "  So  tar  from  throwing  land  out  of  use  or 
injuring  the  cultivation  of  poorer  soils,  free  trade  in  cox^n 
is  the  very  way  to  increase  the  production  at  home,  and 
stimulate  the  cultivation  of  its  poorer  soils,  by  compelling 
the  ap[)lication  of  more  (capital  and  labour  to  them.  We 
do  not  contemplate;  deriving  one  quarter  less  corn  from 
the  soil  of  tliis  country,  wa  do  not  anticipate  having  one 
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pound  less  of  butter  and  cheese,  or  one  head  less  of 
cattle  and  sheep ;  we  expect  to  have  a  great  increase  in 
production  and  consumption  at  home."  Did  they 
anticipate  the  utterly  different  results  which  would  ensue 
from  an  adoption  of  a  policy  of  free  imports  ?  In  1904 
we  find  that  production  at  home,  instead  of  being  stimu- 
lated, has  decreased,  that  our  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  for  bread,  butter  and  cheese,  in  fact  for  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  has  become  practically  absolute,  and 
that  whereas  in  1844  we  were  in  no  danger  of  starvation, 
in  1904  we  have  a  Commission  sitting  to  enquire  into 
the  dangers  of  starvation  in  case  of  war. 

A  "FREE  TRADER'S"  ADMISSION. 

Did  not  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  put  his  finger  on 
the  true  cause  of  our  progress  when  he  said  in  1877, 
"  It  may  be  said — I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it 
— ^that  almost  all  the  progress  that  this  country  has 
made  in  the  last  half-century  is  mainly  due  to  the 
development  of  the  railway  system  "  ? 

Let  the  elector  weigh  these  words  carefully.  Let 
him  remember  that  they  are  not  the  utterances  of  an 
ardent  Tariff  Reformer,  but  of  one  whom  we  find  to-day 
recommending  the  continuance  of  an  antiquated  trade 
policy  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  which,  by  his  own  statement,  was 
mainly  the  result  of  another  cause. 

THINK  BEFORE  YOU  VOTE. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Fiscal  Question  should 
have  been  dragged  into  the  arena  of  party  politics,  that 
it  should  have  been  surrounded  by  scare  cries,  like  The 
Dear  Loaf,"  "  German  Horseflesh,"  and  "  Starving 
Children.'*  But  as  the  Cobden  Club  supporters  have 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  these  political  scrapings, 
it  behoves  the  elector  to  exert  more  strenuously  than 
ever  his  right  to  an  unbiassed  judgment,  to  a  cold  and 
careful  analysis  of  facts,  to  a  decision  based  on  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire,  unwarped  by  petty  political 
spite  or  narrow-minded  insular  prejudices. 

[tubn  over 
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A  RUINED  INDUSTRY. 


AGRICULTURE. 


It  is  commonly  stated  bj  the  supporters  of  our  present  one-sidad 
free  trade  that  tariff  reformers  cannot  point  to  a  single  industry 
which  has  been  ruined  by  foreign  competition.  This  statement  is 
wholly  untrue,  as  can  easily  be  proved  by  a  large  number  of  instances^ 
and  particularly  untrue  is  it  in  the  case  of  Agriculture,  which  haS  ' 

been  nearly  destroyed  by  our  present  system. 

N"ofc  many  years  ago  agriculture  was  a  thriving  industry.  Now, 
except  in  a  few  favoured  places,  the  industry  is  ruined  and  is 
rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
excellent  corn-growing  land  are  lying  derelict. 

A  very  few  figures  will  prove  this : 

Comparing  the  average  of  the  five  years  1871-75  with  the  figures 
for  the  year  1903  we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 


1871-75. 

19.03. 

Decline. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Per  Cent. 

Acreage  under  wheat 

3,737,000 

1,621,000 

57 

All  corn  crops 

11,543,000 

8,393,000 

27 

Green  crops .. . 

5,073,000 

4,147,000 

18 

Flax  

136,000 

45,000 

67 

Hops 

64,000 

48,000 

25 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  has  declined  from  33,000,000 
to  29,658,000. 

The  number  of  pigs  has  increased  slightly  from  3,782,000  to 
4,085,000. 

Cattle  also  show  a  slight  increase,  from  10,000,000  to  11,500,000. 

AVhat  does  this  mean  to  the  Labourers  in  our  country  villages  ? 

Even  making  full  allowance  for  the  small  increase  in  cattle  it 
jneans  ruin.  For  it  is  known  that  arable  land  employs  from  twice 
to  four  times  the  labour  necessary  for  pasture  land,  and  the  diminu- 
tion in  our  crops  means,  therefore,  that  for  hundreds  of 

thousands  there  is  no  work,  who  would  otherwise  be  employed  on 

[turn  over. 
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corn-growing  land,  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  drilling,  hoeing, 
reaping,  loading,  stacking,  and  thatching. 

[Mr.  Lambert,  the  Radical  M.P.  for  the  South  Molton  Division 

of  Devonshire,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  19th, 
1900,  advocated  the  laying  down  of  land  to  permanent  pasture 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlords,  and  proposed  to  com- 
pensate them  for  doing  so ! !] 

It  means  that  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do  and  no  wages : 
and  what  is  the  good  of  a  cheap  loaf  to  a  man  who  has  not  a 
single  penny-piece  in  his  pocket? 

The  Cohden  Club  Free  Trader,  however,  replies  that  the  labourer 
can  migrate  from  the  village  to  the  neighbouring  town,  and  then 
get  other  employment  with  good  wages. 

But  can  he  ?  Yery  often  not.  Too  frequently  he  returns  from 
the  town  empty-handed,  or  else  he  emigrates  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  lost  to  the  British  Empire  altogether.  And  even  if 
he  does  get  work  in  the  town,  it  means  FOR  HIM  leaving  his  old 
home  where  his  family  have  lived  happily  on  the  land  for  many  years 
past ;  and,  FOSi  THE  NATION  it  means  that  the  life  in  the  country 
is  destroyed ;  that  the  people  are  drained  o&  to  the  towns  where  they 
live,  packed  together  in  dull  and  dreary  streets  and  alleys,  in  rooms 
for  which  they  have  to  pay  4s.  to  6s.  a  week  rent  instead  of  from  £3 
to  £5  a  year,  as  in  the  country,  and  that  out  of  their  harvest  money. 
And,  since  such  a  life  is  far  less  healthy  than  life  in  the  country,  the 
ultimate  result  is  a  falling-off  in  national  sti'ength  and  stamina. 

Look  at  the  reports  of  our  recruiting  officers. 

They  complain  every  year  that  they  can  only  get    weedy  boyS 

from  the  towns "  for  the  Army,  which  means  that  the  ruin  of 

agriculture,  by  destroying  country  life,  has  destroyed  also  that  fine- 
stock  of  country -bred  men  who  formed  the  backbone  of  British  armies 
in  days  gone  by. 

And  how  has  the  farmer  been  affected  ?  ' 
It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than 

^150,000,000 

of  farmers'  capital  has  hv.vu  loyJ.  in  i.lu;  insi,  tw(>iity-fivo  years,  while 
ij)  iniiumcrMble  caH(;H  farmers  Imvc  i^oiir  hn nl  rn pi^  and  hav(>  liud  to 
lcMV(5  farms  wfii(;]i  have  been  lu;I(!  hy  iJicir  r.unilics  for  I'cMUM-jbtions 

past.   IS  THIS  GOOD  FOR  THE  COUNTRY?   Tl.oso  who 

}ia.v(;  survived  li:i,v(!  only  doiK!  so  l)_y  showing;"  a,  piiud.  and  d(>((M'ioiiia- 
l-i(;ii  iiridcr  a.dverso  circii rnstaDcos  wiilioul.  n,  ])aiall<'l  id  any  oilier 
indiiHljy. 
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Agriculture  has  been  destroyed  by  Foreign,  not  Colonial 
competition. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  ruin  of  British  agriculture  has  been 
brought  about  not  by  the  competition  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
but  almost  entirely  by  foreign  competition. 

We  get  large  quantities  of 

Wheat     ...    From  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Bacon      ...  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 

Beef         ...        ,5    the  United  States  and  Argentina. 
Butter     ...       „    Denmark,  Holland,    Sweden,  France 
and  E-ussia. 

Cheese      ...        „    the  United  States  and  Holland. 
Eggs        ...        J,    Belgium,  France,  Germany  and  Den- 
mark. 

Potatoes  ...        }j    Belgium,  France  and  Germany. 
Sheep       ...        ,j    the  United  States  and  Argentina. 

All  these  things  could  b3  produced  as  cheaply  and  well 
within  the  British  Empire  with  its  immense  variety  of 
climates  and  soils,  and  the  Empire  would  become  self- 
supplying  and  self-dependent,  and  could  do  without  the 
foreigner  altogether. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  aims  at  accomplishing  this  end, 
and  the  preference  he  proposes  giving  to  Colonial  and  Home 
food  stuffs  would  help  to  restore  prosperity  to  our  agriculture 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  would  benefit  agriculture  in 

our  Colonies.  It  would  not  appreciably  raise  the  pi'ice  of  food  any 
more  than  did  the  Is.  duty  placed  npon  corn  last  year.  In  fact,  by 
freeing  our  food  supplies  from  the  operations  of  foreign  speculators 
who  in  the  case  of  the  Beef  Trust  last  year  artificially  raised  the 
price  of  beef  by  Id.  in  the  lb.,  it  would  tend  to  keep  prices  to  the 

consumer  down.  We  are  now  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  four-fifths  of  our  food  supply  which  is  a  great  national 
danger.  The  Empire  for  the  Empire  must  be  the  Empire's 
cry. 


[turn  over. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


Sugar  Refining  Ruined  by  Foreign 

Bounties. 


The  British  sugar  refining  industry  has  been  practi- 
cally destroyed  through  having  to  compete  in  the  home 
market  with  foreign  refined  sugar,  the  producer  of 
which,  until  the  recent  Sugar  Convention  came  into 
force,  was  granted  heavy  bounties  by  his  government. 

To  realise  the  disastrous  effect  of  these  bounties,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  following  figures 
showing  the 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  REFINED 


Year. 

1872 
1902 


SUGAR:- 

Exports. 
£ 

1,014,256 
399,458 


Imports. 
£ 

3,142,703 
9,692,899 


decrease,  £614,793      Increase,  £6,550,196 

As  the  foreigner  has  been  pouring  his  goods  into 
this  country  in  an  ever-increasing  stream  the  refineries 
of   London,  Lancashirej  Greenock   and   Bristol  have 

[TURN  OVER. 


gradually  closed  their  doors,  vanquislied  in  the  unequal 
struggle  against  their  bounty-fed  competitors. 

In  1884  there  were  eight  refineries  in  full  work  in 
London;  to-day  there  are  not  more  than  two  of  these 
at  work.  In  Liverpool  there  were  teu,  at  least  five  of 
which  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  QrGCnOCk,  which  relied 
largely  on  sugar  for  its  prosperity,  there  were  in  1884 

nine  refineries  employing  some  3,000  hands;  in 
1900  only  two  were  at  work,  and  grass  is  now 
to  be  seen  growing  in  the  streets. 

In  Bristol,  where  the  sugar  trade  has  been  established 
for  over  two  centuries,  and  where  44,000  tons  were 

produced  in  1884,  Only  One  refinery  survived  in 

1900,  with  an  output  of  some  15,000  tons  a  year. 

The  result  of  allowing  this  great  industry  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner  is  two-fold.  On  the 
one  hand  the  British  consumer  buys  beet  sugar  where 

formerly  he  bought  cane,  thus  exchanging  a 
superior  for  an  inferior  food-stufF.    On  the  other 

hand  thousands  of  British  workmen  have  been  com- 
pelled to  learn  fresh  trades,  while  many  thousand 

pounds  a  week  in  wages  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  foreigner. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


Silk  Weaving  in  England  ruined  by 
Free  Trade. 


Fifty  years  ago,  when  protected  by  an  import  duty  of  15  percent., 
silk  weaving  in  England  was  a  great  and  flourishing  industry. 
To-day  it  is  rapidly  dying  out.  Since  the  duty  was  removed  by 
Cobden's  treaty  with  France,  concluded  in  1860,  the  story  of  this 
industry  has  been  nothing  but  a  melancholy  record  of  decreasing 
exports  and  increasing  imports,  or,  in  plain  language,  its  lingering 
death  by  Free  Trade. 

Let  us  look  at  our  imports  and  exports  of  silk  manufactures 
during  the  last  thirty  years  : — 

Exports.  Imports. 

Year.  £  ^ 

1871                             2,053,086  8,397,988 

1881 
1891 

1901                             1,429,381  13,030,321 

1902  ...       ...       1,393,314  13,416,400 

Decrease  in  Exports  since  1871,  £659,772 

Increase  in  Imports  since  1871,  £5,018,462 

Perhaps  an  even  better  indication  of  how  completely  we  have  lost 
our  old  pre-eminence  is  the  enormous  fall  in  the 

IMPORTS   OF   RAW  SILK. 

1871    8,253,335  lbs. 

1902    1,252,848  „ 


2,564,730  11,727,397 
1,744,645  11,179,588 


Decrease      7,000,487  lbs. 


[turn  over. 


In  tlieyeaT  that  saw  tlie  signktnreof  thii  Fnoicli  Treaty  rcmovin^^ 
ilie  silk  duty  the  silk  ribbon  industry  in  Coventry  alone  en)j>loyed 
28,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  42,000,  uud  2,:]00,000  yards  of 

ribbon  were  produced  per  week.   To-c8ay  the  industry  is  neaHng 

extinction  J  and  for  the  last  ten  years  one  (Coventry  man  has  made  a 
comfortable  living  by  following  the  occupation  of  a  loom  wrecker. 

in  11857,  before  the  French  Treaty,  Macclesfield  had  some- 
thing: like  70  or  80  throwing  mills,  and  80  to  90  silk 
manufacturers.    Immediately  after  the  French  Treaty  they 

began  to  go  down,  for  in  1869  throwing  mills  had  decreased  to  60 
or  70,  and  manufacturers  to  about  the  same  nim)be!-.  1 1»  1879  only  45 
throwing  mills  remained,  and  35  to  40  manufacturers.    Now,  in 

1902,  there  only  remain  8  throwing  mills  and  20  manufac- 
turers. Macclesfield  in  1851  had  39,000  inhabitants,  in  1901  they 
had  fallen  to  34,000. 

London  in  1824  contained  24,000  looms,  and  60,000  operatives 

were  employed  in  weaving  silk.    It  is  said  that  Only  abOUt  1,000 

looms  are  at  work  to-day. 

One  need  not  go  very  far  back  to  recall  the  time  when  20,000 
looms  were  employed  in  the  Manchester  district,  but  the  Silk 

Industry  in  Manchester  is  to-day  practically  extinguished. 

In  1874,  in  the  County  of  Cheshire,  there  were  nearly  12,000 
artisans  employed  in  silk  manufacturing,    To-day  there  are  not 

more  than  4,000,  and  at  least  a  third  of  this  number  are 
engaged  in  making  up  Foreign  Silks. 

One  of  Coventry's  remaining:  silk  manu- 
facturers declares  that  a  Renewal  Tax  of  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  Imported  foreigrn  silk 
would  probably  lead  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  industry. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUStRY. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Under  the  system  of  Free  Imports  we  shall 
soon  be  compelled  to  sing:  "God  save  the 
King"  to  a  German  Piano,  or  an 
American  Organ,  for  want  of  a  British = 
made  Instrument. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  foreigner  is  rapidly  Oapturing 
the  musical  instrument  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom? 

If  not,  look  at  these  figures,  showing  the  average 
annual  value  of  musical  instruments  imported  and 
exported  during  the  following  years  : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

1885  to  1889  ...  785,369  ...  202,750 

1890  to  1894  ...  977,324  ...  184,502 

1895  to  1899  ...  1,170,448  ...  181,752 

1900  to  1901  ...  1,313,289  ...  212,763 

That  is  to  say  that  since  1885  while  the  foreigner  has 
nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  goods  he  sells  in  the 
British  market,  the  amount  of  British  goods  sold  abroad 
has  remained  practically  stationary. 

i^ote  also  the  following  figures  from  the  "Musical 
Trade  Review  Directory,"  comparing  the  number  of 


[turn  over. 


British  and  Fcreign  manufacturers  of  pianos  and  reed 
org-ans  in  1889  and  1902 


Bnglisli  Wholesale  Manufacturers  ... 
Do.     Small  Makers 

Foreign  Manufacturers  witll■^  German 
Special   Shops  or  repre-  S-  French 
sentatives  in  London        J  American 


1889.  1902. 

87  73 

U  32 

19  113 

5  8 

14  51 


During  the  last  fifteen  years  no  fewer  than  twelve 
important  piano  and  organ  ma,nufactories  have  been 
closed  up  in  London  alone. 

The  Germans,  while  flooding  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  with  German  pianos,  shut  out  British  pianos 
from  Germany  by  a  heavy  tariff. 

Other  foreign  countries  shut  out  British  pianos  by 
the  following  heavy  duties  : — 

United  States  ...        ...        ...  45  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

Russia  ...        ...        ...        ...  £10  to  £17  each 

France  ...    £2  to   £3  „ 

Italy    £3  to   £7  „ 

Spain   £10  to  £13  „ 

Portugal  ...        ...        ...  £11  „ 

Sweden   £8  to  £11  „• 

The  English  i^iano  makers,  moreover,  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  Germany  for  many  of  the  piano 
parts.  The  whole  of  the  supply  of  wrest  pins  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hinges,  screws  and  action 
required  in  tlie  construction  of  a  piano  now  come  from 
that  country. 

If  Qermany  will  not  allow  us  to  compete 
in  her  market,  why  should  we  allow  her  to 
compete  in  ours  and  deprive  British  workmen 
of  work  and  wages? 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


THE  GLOVE  TRADE, 


WHY  LADIES  WEAR  FOUEIGN  GLOVES. 


Do  you  know  that  not  5  out  of  every 
100  Engflishwomen  ever  pyton  Eng:lish» 
made  gfloves? 

Do  you  know  that  fifty  years  ago  95  OUt  Of 
every  lOO  Englishwomen  wore  English-made 
gloves  ? 

WHY  IS  THIS? 

Because  under  the  system  of  free  imports  British 
glove  amanufactyrers   have    been  practically 

driven  oyt  of  the  British  market  by 
foreign  competitors. 

Look  at  these  figures  :— 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
OF  FOREIGN  GLOVES. 

Year.  Pairs. 

1856      3,900,000 

;  1872    12,600,000  , 

1882   ...  19,300,000 

1902      20,900,000 

[turn  over. 


Wlien  the  British  inanufacbvirer,  wlio  was  accustomed 
to  produce  a  glove  of  a  solid  and  substantial  nature, 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  more  delicate  and  highly- 
finished  French  article  had  become  the  fashion,  he  also 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was  tllia.ble  tO  Compete 

in  price. 

A  very  small  import  duty  on  the  French  article 
would  have  enabled  him  to  compete.  But  it  did  not 
exist,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 

Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  imitate  the 
foreign 'article  in  England,  the  British  manu- 

factLsrer  began  to  establish  factories 
on  the  Continent. 

"  Within  a  few  years,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Western 
Gazette,  "the  great  firm  of  Dent,  Allcroft  &  Co.  estab- 
lished factories  at  Grenoble,  Prague,  Heidelberg,  and 
Brussels.  Other  manufacturers  followed  suit,  and  now 
the  strange  spectacle  is  presented  of  large  factories  all 
over  Europe  employing  many  thousands  of  foreign 
workmen,  being  run  by  English  manufacturers  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  English  market." 

"Under  Protection  these  factories 
would  have  been  situated  in  Great 
Britain,  and  these  workmen  would 
have  been  British  workmen  living  in 
this  country  instead  of  foi  elgners  living: 
abroad." 

At  a  low  estimate  this  means  a    I  OSS  tO  the 

United  Kingfdom  of:— 

Employment  for  100,00®  People 

and 

£75,000  a  Week  in  Wages. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


THE  WOOLLEIM  TRADE. 


Next  to  agriculture  the  woollen  industry  is  the  oldest  in  the 
British  Isles  ;  yet  we  are  quietly  looking  on  while  it  is  being  ruined 
by  foreign  tariff's. 

i During  the  last  thirty  years  our  exports  of  woollen  and  Avorstcd 
manufactures  have  decreased  by  one-half,  as  the  following;  figures 
will  show  : — 

EXPORTS  OF  W00LU!4  AND  WORSTED  MANUFAOTURES. 


Year.  £ 

1871            ■  '  ...  27,182,385 

1881  ...       ...       ...  ■  ...  ...  18,128,756 

1891    ...  ...  18,446,640 

1901  ...    •  ...  ...  14,237,368 

1902  ...       ...       ...  ...  ...  15,261,359 


Decrease  since  1871,  £11,921,026. 

This  fact  is  serious  enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  so 
when  we  find  that  the  imports  of  woollen  manufactures  during  the 
same  period  have  grown  as  follows :  — 

IMPORTS   OF   WOOLLEN  MANUFAGTORES. 


Year.  £ 

1871    4,637,625 

1881    5,985,863 

1891    9,669,179 

1901    9,577,680 

1902                        •   10,751,733 


Increase  since  tS71,  £6,114,111. 


The  increase  in  imports  fi'oin  foreign  countries  lias  been  followed 

by  a  decrease    in  employment  for  British  workpeople. 

Between  1874  and  1900  the  number  of  jjersons  employed  in  woollen 
and  worsted  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  276,600  to 
244,700. 

A    DIMINUTION    OF  31,900, 

INVOLVING 

A   LOSS   OF   ABOUT   £23,000   A   WEEK    IN  WAGES. 

Huddersfield  is  a  typical  example  of  a  town  that  has  saffered 
from  the  depression  in  the  woollen  trade.  Its  staple  manufacture  is 
the  best  class  of  woollen  goods,  and  at  the  last  census  its  population 
actually  showed  a  decrease. 

What  then  is  the  reason  for  the  rapid  decline  of  this  great 
national  industry  ? 

Simply  the  fact  that  British  woollen  goods  are  shut  out  of 
foreign  markets  by  almost  prohibitive  tariffs.    Here  is  a  list  of 

DUTIES    IMPOSED   ON    BRITISH   WOOLLEN    GOODS  BY 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  VALUE. 


PEli  CENT. 

Russia  ... 

  70 

to 

120 

Germany  ... 

  33 

55 

66 

Belgium 

  10 

?) 

15 

France  ... 

...  20 

55 

55 

Spain  ... 

  40 

55 

180 

Portugal 

...       ...  100 

55 

300 

United  States  ... 

...    _  ....  100 

55 

160 

Argentina 

  30 

55 

100 

Japan  ... 

  10 

55 

15 

Taking  the  case  of  Germany  alone  we  find  that  the  British  cloth 
manufacturer  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  from  7d.  to  Is.  on  every  pound  of 
cloth  he  exports  to  that  country.  If  he  moves  his  works  to  German 
soil  he  can  supply  the  German  market  without  paying  this  duty, 
while  the  British  market  is  also  open  for  the  disposal  of  his  surplus 
products  without  the  payment  of  a  fiU'lhing  in  duty.    So  he  mOVOS 

his  works,  throws  hundreds  of  British  workmen  out  of 
employment,  and  puts  hundreds  of  pounds  a  week  in  wages 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


Thirty  years  ago  the  British  miller  used  to  supply 
practically  the  whole  of  the  flour  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Our  population  was  then  thirty-one  and  a 
half  milhons.  To-day,  when  our  population  is  nearly 
forty-two  millions,  the  British  miller  supplies  barely 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  flour  we  use.  The 
Foreis:rs@r  susiplies  the  roGt.  That  means  that  tSie  BntSsh 
Milling  IrtdMsti'if  has  feecn  praotiGRll}/  statiosias-y  c8i;nn§; 
these  thh't^  if^ars. 

The  foilowin.o;  fio-ures  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  will  make  this  plain  : — 

Consumption  per  head. 


Biitish-milled 

Foreign 

i3  ritisii 

Foreign 

x^opulation. 

Flour. 

Flour. 

Flour. 

Flour. 

millions. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1871 

...     31»  ... 

61,910,000  ... 

3,977,000  , 

..     220  . 

.  14 

1881 

...  35 

66.644,000 

11, -^57.000  . 

214  . 

.  36 

1891 

...     37^  .. 

74,678,000 

16,723,0u0 

221 

.  49 

1901 

...     4U  ... 

69.021.000  .. 

22,576.000 

..      186  . 

«U 

1902 

...  42 

78,555,000 

19,3«6,000 

..     209  . 

51 

Note. — The  figures  of  foreign  flour  imports  are  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns.  Those  for  British-milled  fiour  are  obtained  b^  adding  together  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  of  wheat  imported  and  wheat  home  grown  and 
reckoning  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  as  the  yield  of  flour  from  such  wheat. 


Opponents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  point  triumphantly  to 
the  fact  that  more  British  flour  was  milled  last  year  than 
the  year  before,  and  that  less  foreign  flour  was  imported. 
Yes,  but  why  ?  Last  year  there  was  a  duty  on  foreign 
flour,  a  duty  since  taken  off  by  Mr-  Ritchie.  The  foreigner 
had  to  send  us  less  flour,  but  he  made  up  for  it  by  sending; 
us  more  wheat  in  the  g^ain.  Our  imports  of  wheat  in  the 
grain  went  up  from  69,708,000  cwts.  in  1901  to 
81,000,000  cwts.  in  1902. 

[turn  over. 
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The  experioiico  of  last  year  shows,  therefore,  that  if 
vfc  choose,  our  millers' can  be  enabled  to  produce  these 
20  million  cwts.  of  flour  now  imported  froni  abroad  ci-t 
home,  in  British  Mi!!s,  and  that  without  reducing  our 
supplies  of  imported  wheat,  and  without  aMing  a  farthing 
to  the  price  of  Bread. 

Think  of  the  openings  that  would  thus  be  presented 
to  our  millers  for  the  profitable  investment  of  fresh 
capital.  Think  of  the  amount  of  employment  for  British 
working  people  involved  in  the  production  of  these 
20  million  cwts.  of  flour  at  home  instead  of  abroad. 
Think  of  the  additional  supplies  of  cheap  offals  that 
would  be  available  for  the  British  farmer  as  feeding 
stuffs  for  his  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  secure  all  these  advan- 
tages for  our  millers  and  farmers.  He  proposes  to 
encourage  the  growing  of  wheat  and  the  milling  of  flour 
in  this  country  by  taxing  foreign  wheat  and  flour,  and  to 
do  it  wlthmt  raising  the  price  of  Bread  or  increasing  the 
Cost  of  Living. 

Here  is  what  he  said  at  Glasgow  on  October  6th : — 

"  I  propose  to  put  a  low  duty  on  foreign  corn,  not  exceedirig- 
2s.  per  quarter.  I  propose  that  the  corresponding  tax  which 
will  have  to  be  put  on  iiour  should  give  a  substantial  preference 
to  the  miller.  I  do  that  in  order  to  re-establish  one  of  our  most 
ancient  industries  in  this  country,  believing  that  if  that  is  done, 
not  only  will  more  work  be  found  in  agricultural  districts,  with 
some  tendency,  perhaps,  resulting  against  the  constant  migration 
from  tlie  country  into  the  tovij^ns,  but  also,  because,  by  re- 
<!stul)lishiDg  the  milling  industry  in  this  country,  the  offals,  as 
they  arc  called,  will  remain  in  the  country,  and  will  give  to  the 
farmers  or  the  agricultural  population  a  food  for  their  stock  and 
their  pigs,  at  vx^ry  much  lower  rates." 

Mr.  Cluimberlain  knows,  as  every  one  interested  in 
the  corn  trade  knows,  that  if  more  wheat  is  grown 
in  this  country  and  lt\ss  flour  imported,  there  will  he 
more  work  for  lij  il-isli  millors,  and  more  money  for  all 
(l(^j)endent  on        [>j  itish  milling  industry. 

NOW  IS  THE  IIME  TO  SOmSIT  HIS 
PROPOSALS. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


Jewellers  need  Colonial  Preference. 


The  effect  of  foreign  competition  is  being  severely  felt  in  the 
jewellery  trade. 

While  in  1900  the  imports  of  Jewellery  amounted  to 
£137,713,  in  1902  they  had  risen  to  £232,507,  an  increase 
in  only  two  years  of  £94,794. 

The  exports  during  the  same  period  have  remained  practically 
stationary,  being  valued  in  1900  at  £178,204  and  in  1902  at 
£182,820,  an  increase  of  only  £4,616. 

As  all  foreign  countries  except  Belgium  levy  import  duties  on 
British  jewellery  is  it  not  a  wise  thing  to  encOUragO  trade  With 
the  Colonies  who  already  take  from  us  twice  as  much  jewellery 
as  the  foreigner  ? 

Listen  to  what  one  of  the  best  known  Birmingham  jewellers  has 
to  say  on  this  point : 

"A  modification  of  our  existing  fiscal  policy  would  be 
distinctly  beneficial  to  the  jewellery  trade,  as  regards 
Colonial  markets. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  very  large  quantities  of  jewellery  are 
made  in  Germany — more  or  less  exact  copies  of  English  patterns — 
and  are  shipped  tO  the  ColoniOS  by  British  factors  as  British 

goods. 

"  If  these  goods  had  only  to  pay  a  slight  duty  on  entering  English 
ports  they  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  and  carriage  to  ship. 

Again,  if  German  or  other  foreign  goods  entered 
Colonial  markets  undisguised,  the  differential  duty  would 
place  the  British  goods  in  a  fair  position  which  would 
enable  the  Colonial  to  satisfy  himself  that  In  wear  and 
Intrinsic  qualities  the  British  article  was  far  the  better." 

Is  it  fair  or  is  it  free  trade  that  the  United  States  should  exact  a 
duty  of  60  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  British  jewellery,  while 
United  States  jewellery  is  admitted  free  into  this  country  ? 

[tubn  over. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


Deoay  of  the  Glass  Trade. 


No  fewei  than  FIFTEEN  well-known  Glass  Works 

lia,ve  been  closed  down  in  the  last  few  years  within  a 
small  radius  of  N^evvcastle  and  Sunderland.  One  of  these  was  the 
largest  in  the  United  Kingdom  employing  2,000  hands.  On  another 
the  proprietors  are  said  to  have  lost  £250,000  in  trying  to 
l^^eep  it  going. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  closing  of  these  works,  necessitating 
thousands  of  workmen  seeking  fresh  employment  ? 

Simply  the  fact  that  the  British  g^lass  trade  is 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  foreig^ner.  During 

the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been 

AN    ENORMOUS   INCREASE   IN  IMPORTS. 

Value  or  Glass  ware  importoam 

1871    £994,888 

1890      ...    2,084,865 

1902    3,696,992 

Increase   ...   £2,702,104  since  1871. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  glass  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 

1902  was  only  £1,098,000  so  that  WO  bou^ht  abroad  in 
that  year  three  and  a-half  times  as  much  as 
we  sold  abroad. 

The  dumping*  of  the  surplus  products  of  foreign  glass  works  at 
•cheap  prices  in  the  British  market  has  been  responsible  for  many 

thousands  of  men  being:  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  plate  g^lass  trade,  which  twenty-^ ve 
years  ag^o  employed  20,000  workmen,  has  now 

prCLCtically  died  out,  the  last  uf  the  big  plate  glass  works 
having  been  closed  on  June  30tli,  1903. 

Xearly  all  the  great  nations  place  a  heavy  import  duty 
on  British  g^laSS.  Why  then  should  we  allow  them  to  capture 
the  13ritish  market  without  paying  a  farthing  in  duty  ?  It  is  a  ruinous 
policy  and  for  the  sake  of  the  British  glass  workers  we  should  retaliate 
■by  treating  the  imports  fiom  every  foreign  country  as  they  treat  ours. 

We  should  also  cultivate  the  Colonial  market  by  arranging  a 
reciprocity  treaty  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests. 

The  Colonies  are  already  our  best  customers 
for  g^lass.  Last  year  for  every  iSlOO  worth  ex- 
ported no  less  than  ^66  worth  vjent  to  the 
Colonies  and  oniy  £34  worth  to  foreig^n 
countries. 

[TURN  OVER. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


HOW  GERMANY  CAPTURED  THE 
WIRE  NAIL  TRADE. 


The  manner  in  wliicli  the  British  manufacturer  is  handicapped 
in  competition  with  the  protected  foreign  manufacturer  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  wire  nail  trade. 

There  are  about  3,000  tons  of  wire  nails 
imported  into  this  country  every  month,  princi- 
pally -from  Germany,  and  accord ing^  to  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  of  wire  nails  in  Birming:- 
ham,  they  are  sold  at  considerably  under  cost 
price.  This  is  shown  by  their  own  official 
publications. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  determination  of  Germany  and  America  to 
send  us  the  finished  article  that  they  actually  quote  the 

same  price  per  ton  for  the  wire  of  which  the 
nails  are  made. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  dumping  process  was  recorded  in  the 
*'  Ironmonger  "  in  February,  1901.  In  the  second  half-year  of  1900 
the  syndicate  which  controls  the  Grerman  output  of  wire  nails  sold 
22,307  tons  in  Grermany  and  19,525  tons  for  export.  That  is  to  say 
the  home  sales  exceeded  the  foreign  shipments  by  about  15  per  cent, 
in  volume.    The  profit  on  sales  in  Germany  was  £58,856,  while 

export  orders  resulted  in  a  loss  of  £42,522. 

The  average  prices  of  the  wire  nails  sold  in  Germany  was  about 
£12  10s.  per  ton,  whilst  orders  for  export  realised  on  an  average  only 
£7  per  ton.  On  every  ton  of  wire  nails  sold  by  German  makers  at 
home  the  profit  was  about  82s.  9d.,  while  for  every  tOn 
shipped  abroad  they  lost  44s.  To  recoup  themselves 
for  the  loss  on  the  export  business  the  managers  of  the  syndicate 
proposed  to  divide  £45,000  pro  rata  among  the  members  of  the  union, 
£10,000  of  which  was  drawn  from  a  special  reserve  fund. 

[turn  over. 
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FACTS  FOR  CEMENT 
WORKERS. 


In  supporting  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  for  an  inquiry  into  our  Foreign  and  Colon'al 
trade,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  Imports  and  Exports^ 
of  Cement  during  the  past  three  years. 

FOREIGN  CEMENT  IMPORTED  FREE  INTO  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

Years.  Tons.  Yalue. 

£ 

1900  ...  101,768  ...    •  211,524 

1901  ...  220,922  ...  377,624 
1P02          ...          240,803  ...  392,567 

These  figures  represent  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  Foreign  Cement 
imported  into  this  Country  during  these  three  years  amounting  to 
129  per  cent.,  and  a  consequent  fall  ia  price  of  20  per  cent. 

WORKING  MEN  !  This  cement  came  into  our  Markets  free 
of  all  Import  Duty  and  successfully  competed  with  your  own 
local  industry.  It  amounted  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902,  robbing  you  and 
your  out-of-work  mates  of  about  six  weeks*  employment,, 
besides  forcing  down  wages. 


BRITISH  CEMENT  EXPORTED  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

^'ears.  Ions.  Vuiue. 

£ 

1900  ...  117,573  ...  276,354 

1901  ...  95/276  ...  187,642 

1902  ...  81,171  ...  14G,H4 

These  figures  represent  a  Decrease  in  tonnage  on  British 
Cement  exported  to  Foreign  Countries  in  three  years  amounting 
to  45  per  cent  This  Decrease  is  owing  to  Foreign  Import 
Duties  reaching  Sixteen  Shillings  per  Ton  on  British  Product. 

What  also  affects  you  most  closely  is  the  fact  that  the  Decrease 
of  Wages  in  the  Cement  trade  on  the  Medway  commenced  with  the 
free  dumping  of  G-erman  and  Belgian  Cement  into  this  country. 

Whilst  this  great  reduction  of  British  Cement  exported  to  all 
[Foreign  Countries  has  been  taking  place,  there  has  been  an  Increase 
of  Four-and-a-half  per  cent,  in  the  exportation  of  British  Cement  to 
our  Possessions  during  the  last.three  years. 

WORKING  MEN  !  Do  your  interests  lie  with  the  large  number 
of  Foreigners  who  buy  yearly  a  decreasing  amount  of  your  product, 
and  who  bar  you  in  their  Markets  by  high  rates  of  Duty,  while 
yearly  increasing  their  competition  with  you  by  dumping  their  surplus 
Cement  here  free  of  Duty,  or,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  your  interests 
lie  with  our  Colonies  who  buy  yearly  an  increasing  amount  of  your 
product,  and  are  realy  to  offer  you  better  facilities  for  selling  it  in 
their  Market? 

TJiere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  your  interests 
are  concerned.  Colonial  trade  means  to  us  all, 
masters  and  men  alike,  MOEE  WORK  AND  MOEE 
WAGES. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 

Facts  about  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Trade 
A  Lesson  from  America. 


WORKERS!  Head  what  Mr.  W.  B.  Hobnidge, 
of  the  [N'ational  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives, 
says  about  the  effect  of  a  tariff  on  wages  in  the 
United  States : — 

"  Tiie  standard  of  living  is*  higher  than  in  England  and 
the  standard  of  wages  is  aiso  higher,  but  I  should  say  that, 

taking  tlie  conditions  of  the  workers  all  through,  they  are  (better 

off  in  a  pecuniary  sense  than  they  are  here  (in  "Free"  Trade 

England ! ) . 

"  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  labour  in  our  trade  in 

England  and  in  the  States,  the  positlon  Of  the  worker  is  more 
favourable  Sn  America  than  at  hom^"—{Beport  of  the  Moseiy 

Industrial  Commission . ) 

WHY   IS  THIS? 

The  following  facts  and  figures  will  tell  you 

OUR  IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOTS  &  SHOES 

(Duty  Free) 
(1)  FROM   ALL  FOREIQIM  OOUryTRlES^ 

Increase  Sn 
1898,  1902.  5  years. 

Dosem  Pairs  ...  181,987  ...  242,219  ...  60,252 
VaSsLue   £509,S56    ...    ^Bl^.SS^    ...  S362,72S 

(2)   FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES  ALOi^E, 

lncrea.s&  in 
1898.  1902.  5  years. 

Dozen  Pairs  ...  21,416  ...  83,313  ...  61,897 
Value   ^73,890   ...    ^451,582    ...  ^377,692 

[turn  oveti. 
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NOW  LOOK  r°^e  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE! 

Exports  of  British  made  Boots  and  Shoes. 

(1)  TO  ALL  FOREBGIM  COUNTRIES. 

Decrease  fn 
1898,  1902.  5  years. 

Dozen  Pairs  ...  82,955  ...  60,900  ...  22,055 
Value   £246,186    ...     £186,047    ...  £60,139 

(2)  TO  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  POSSESSIONS. 

Increase  in 
1898.  1902.  5  years. 

Dozen  Pairs  ...  555,965  ...  729,938  ...  173,973 
Valuie...       ...       ...£1,247,745    .  .£1,710,557    ...  £462,812 

In  the  year  1902  we  sent  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  more  than  twice  the  numV^er  of 
dozen  pairs  of  Boots  and  Shoes  that  we  sent 

to  foreign  markets- 

Fa-sts  like  these  prove  that  our  Colonies 
and  Possessions  are  the  best  customers  for 
British  made  Boots  and  Shoes. 

HOSTILE  TARIFFS. 

The   daty  on  Boots  and  Shoes  imported  into  the  United 

States  is  25  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

In  Russia,  on  ladies'  kid  boots,  an  import  daty  amounting  to 

£33  8s.  5d.  per  cwt.  has  to  he  paid. 

That  is  how  the  foreigner  shuts  our  Boots 
and  Shoes  out  of  his  market. 

The  Only  Remedy 

is  offered  you  nOW  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  told  you  what  it  is — 

"  '^rariff  attacks  can  only  be  met  by  Tariff  I'cplies." 

Workers,  now  is  your  opportunity ! 

Take  note  of  what  Mr.  Hornidgo  tells  you  about  the  prosperity  of 
boot  and    sho(;  op(>r;itives  in  Broteetiouisfc  Anieri(';i.     Up  !  and 

guard  the  interests  of  your  trade,  of  your 
children,  and  your  country,  and 


SUPPORT  TARIFF   REFORIVI ! 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


BRITISH  HOP  GROWERS,  LABOURERS,  AND  PICKERS!  Bo 

you  realize  what  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Tariff  proposals  mean  to  y®ur 
industry  ? 

You  know  that  the  acreage  under  hops  is  slowly  but  surely  being 
reduced,  grower  after  grower  has  been  forced  to  grub  his  plantations, 
until  the  acreage  unier  hops  in  England,  which  in  1878  was  71,789 
acres,  is  now  reduced  to  47,988,  a  reduction  of  23,851  acres. 

The  following  figures  will  explain  the  reason  of  the  reduction  : — 

(1)  IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  HOPS  INTO 

Ui^lTED  KINGDOM. 

Years.  cwts.  £ 

1893    243,866    1,028,868 

1899    179,322    804,293 

1900    198,090    793,391 

1901    115,561    459,198 

1902    190,414    792,811 

An  average  of  185,450  cwts.  for  the  last  five  years. 

(2)  EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  HOPS  TO 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Years.  cwts.  £ 

1898    3,782    18,445 

1899    2,016    10,641 

1900    5,186    16,553 

1901    4,^95    15,124 

1902    3,462    13,35G 

An  average  of  3,S88  cwts.  for  the  last  five  years. 

[turn  over. 
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Do  you  think  this  is  Free  Trade  in  hops? 
Do  you  think  it  is  FAIR  TRADE? 

Why  should  we  import  this  enormous  quantity  of  Foreign  hops  ? 

The  average  yield  of  hops  per  acre  in  England  for  the  past  five 
years  was  9-18  hundredweights,  therefore  the  23,851  acres  grubbed 
since  1878,  d  again  in  cultivatioD,  would  grow  218,933  cwts.,  rather 
more  than  the  average  importation  for  the  last  five  years. 

Now,  think  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  keeping  out  the 
Foreigner  and  so  eriabling  these  23,851  acres,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  to  be  replanted. 

1.  The  much  larger  number  of  agricultural  labourers,  with  their 
wives  and  families^  that  would  be  required.  It  is  estimated  that,  on  the 
average,  from  £.35  to  £40  a  year  is  spent  on  the  cultivation  of  each 
acre  of  hops ;  only  from  £4  to  £5  on  each  acre  of  arable  land,  and  a 
few  shillings  on  each  acre  of  pasture  land.  In  the  c.ise  of  hops  about 
two  thirds  of  the  money — or  £20  to  £25  a  year — would  be  spent  in 
wages. 

2.  The  greatly  increased  number  of  pickers  from  our  large  towns  that 
would  find  a  healthy  and  remunerative  employment. 

3.  Not  only  would  it  mean  increased  employment  for  the  labourers 
and  pickers,  but  increased  general  prosperity  to  the  hop  grower  and  all 
those  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  industry  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Hampshire  and  Surrey.  There  would  be  more 
trade  for  the  wheelwright,  the  blacksmith,  the  local  shop-keepers  and  a 
hundred  others. 

4.  All  these  advantages  could  be  secured  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  anyone  but  the  Foreigner.  A  moderate  duty  on  Foreign  hops  would 
not  affect  the  price  of  beer,  and  the  fact  that  we  grow  the  hops  in 
England,  instead  of  permitting  the  Foreigners  to  grow  them  for  us,  would 
not  injure  the  brewer. 

Lastly,  llemember,  that  while  Foreign  hops  are  landed  here  free  of 
duty,  English  hops  sent  abroad  are  charged  the  following  duties.  When 
sent  to 

£   8.  d. 

United  States,  per  cwt.    2  16  O 

Russia  „      „    1  14  6 

France  „      „    O  12  2 

Germany  „      „    O  10  O 

Note  also  that  wo  imported  on  an  avcsrage  during  the  past  five  yeara 
from  U.S. A.  128,477  cwts.  of  hops  per  annum. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


Straw  Hats  and  Bonnets. 


straw  Hat  Makers  !  Have  you  ever  considered 
how  your  industry  lias  been  affected  by  "  Free  "  Trade  ? 

So-called  "  Free Trade  has  killed  Straw 
Plaiting  in  this  country. 

You  know  tbat  to  your  cost,  ^  many  of  you,  but  dp 
you  ever  think  how  long  "  Free  "  Trade  will  allow  you  to 
go  on  making  ijie  finished  hats  ? 

Not  a  day  longer  than  the  Foreigner  can 
help,  you  may  be  sure ! 

Already  foreign-made  hats  are  being  imported  into 

England,  and  the  supply  is  increasing. 

Sooner  or  later,  you  know  what  the  result  of  this 

must  be.  It  means  less  work  and  less  wages  in 
the  Hat  Trade ! 

See  how  the  foreign  hats  are  coming  in  ! 

Here  are  the  quantities  and  values  of  Straw  Hats 
and  Bonnets  (trimmed  and  untrimmed)  imported  into 
England  from  foreign  countries  during  the  past  five 
years  : — 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

[TURH  OVER.. 


Dozens. 


149,662 
134,354 
177,142 
197,116 
277,167 


Value. 
£ 

60,851 
72,239 
97,681 
125,014 
244,925 


This  means  tliafc  "  Free "  Trade  has  enabled  the 
foreigner  to  take  from  you  in  the  past  five  years  the 
wages  spent  in  making  £600,710  worth  of  hats  and 
bonnets. 

These  Wages  are  now  being  given  to  tlie 
Foreign  Workpeople  who  make  these  Hats. 

Straw-hat  Workers  !  Read  what  one  of  your 
own  employers  has  to  say  about  this. 

Mr.  Robert  Webdale,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
the  Straw-hat  Trade  the  whole  of  his  life,  says : — 

"  About  ten  years  ago  there  were  imported  into  this 
country  some  tens  of  thousands  of  dozens  of  Swiss  straw  hats, 
while  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  find  sufficient  work  to 
keep  our  hands  employed  half  their  time,  and  there  are  at 
the  present  time  annually  imported  thousands  of  dozens  of 
French  Brazilian  hats,  and  also  a  great  many  Panama  hats. 

"  What  effect  has  this  on  local  labour  ?  It  has  this 
effect — ^it  robs  the  bleacher,  plait  millers,  sewers,  stiffeners 
and  blockers  of  their  work,  and  very  often  the  trimmers  of 
theirs,  and  not  only  this,  but  it  has  a  very  strong  tendency 
to  lower  the  wage  in  each  of  those  departments.  Surely 
the  pay  is  low  enough  at  the  present  time. 

"  Ts  this  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  ?  If  so,  to  what  will 
it  lead  ?  A  duty  of  10  or  even  20  per  cent,  on  the  imported 
manufactured  straw  hats  could  do  no  harm,  and  would 
alter  this." 

Straw  Hat  workers,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Tariff 
Reform  were  adopted,  it  would  mean  to  you 

BETTER  TRADE.   MORE  EMPLOYMENT. 
INCREASED  WAGES. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


The  Silk  Industry  of  this  country 
employed  in  1851, 130,723  persons. 
In  1901  it  gave  employment  to 
39,035. 

Mr.  C.  WooUain,  of  the  Abbey  Mills,  St. 
Albans,  says:— 

"  I  am  wholly  in  favour  of  tHe  proposal  to  put  a 
moderate  import  duty  upon  foreign  manufactured  silk. 
It  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  English  silk  trade  and 
enable  English  manufacturers  to  work  their  machinery 
profitably. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  large  mills,  filled  with 
costly  machinery,  engaged  in  silk  throwing  at  Watford, 
Rickmans worth,  Chesham,  Tring  and  Aylesbury — all 
these  have  disappeared,  killed  by  foreign  competition." 

The  Silk  Brokers,  Messrs.  Henry  W.  Eaton 
&  Co.,  in  their  circular  of  January  of  this 
year,  quote  as  follows  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns : — 

1857.  1902. 
Imports  of  Raw  Silk    12,077,000  lbs.       1,252,000  lbs. 

„    Thrown  Silk         ...  640,000  lbs.         802,000  lbs. 

„    Manufactured  Silk...  £1,723,000 
(n  tlie  11  months  to  end  of  November,  1903     ...    about  £12,000,000 

Messrs.  Eaton's  circular  continues  as 
follows 

"  Those  familiar  with  our  trade  will  be  able  to  recall 

[turn  oteti. 


at  least  oiio  liundred  tLrowing  mills  scattered  all  over 
the  coiuitiy,  from  Colchester  in  the  Ea*t,  to  Sherborne 
in  the  West,  and  northwards  to  Lincoln  and  Manchester, 
each  of  vhich  directly  employed  on  an  average  about  800 
hands,  and  many  more  people  incidentally.  These  have 
now  nearly  all  ceased  to  exist,  having  been  killed  by 
foreign  competition.  This  is  the  result  of  high  tariff 
walls  in  foreign  countries." 

Hsr©  is  scmietlimg  to  pnneier  ov@r. 

in  1S57  we  imported  12j©775©00  lbs.  of  Eaw  Silk,  all 

of  which  had  to  be  "  thrown  "  in  this  country  and  manu- 
factured into  piece  silk  or  otherwise  to  be  exported 
abroad. 

In  1902  imported  raw  silk  had  dwindled  to  only 
1,250,080  lbs.,  a  loss  of  eleven  million  lbs.,  which  went 

to  foreign  "  throwsters "  to  pr®¥lda  w©rk  for  foreign 
operatives. 

In  1857  we  imported  only  £1,7233000  worth  of 
manufactured  silk. 

in  1903  we  imported  over  £13,000,000  worth — a 

rise  of  nearly  twelve  miiyons  sterling. 

Nett  iesiifts. 

The  workers  and  silk  manufacturers  have  in  1902 
lost  the  v/ages  and  profit  upon  a  large  proportion  of  this 
£13,000,000. 

Can  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  this  country  that  a 
great  and  flourishing  industry  should  cease  altogether  ? 

The  only  way  to  preserve  it  is  to 
support  the  Chanriberlain  Policy. 
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AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


SOAP  WORKERS!  Has  your  attention  been 
called  to  the  following  facts  regarding  a  growing  British 
Indnstry  seriously  threatened  by  hostile  foreign  tariffs 
and  by  the  "  dumping  "  in  this  country  of  foreign  surplus 
stocks  of  soap  below  the  cost  at  which  we  can  produce  ? 

EXPOHTS  OF  SIMP  Fitei  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

1871.  1881.  1S91.  1901.  1902. 

£  £,  £  £  £ 

238,000    ...    398,000    ...    572,000    ...   1,000,000   ...  1,126,000 

These  are  good  figures,  you  may  say.  They  show  a 
considerable  increase.  Yes — but  should  they  not  b© 
larger  still  ?    Here  are  a  few 

EXAMPLES  OF  HOSTILE  TARIFFS. 

by  means  of  which  the  Foreigner  protects  his  own  trade 
in  soap  wbile  Shutting  out  our  goods  of  tlie  same  class. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  SOAP. 

s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

RUSSIA  per  Gwt.  19  6       to  3  18  0 

GERMANY                                „    „  up  to  0  15  3 

FRANCE                                   „    ,f  up  to  0  16  3 

UNITED  STATES                        „    „  up  to  3  10  0 

..        ;  [TUEN  over. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  TO  REDUCE 
THESE  FOREIGN  TARIFFS? 

Not  on] J  aro  your  goods  being  sliut  out  of  foreign 
coinitries  by  means  of  sncli  duties  but  they  are  also  being 
undersold  in  our  own  lionie  inarkefc,  and  you  knoW  the 
CQnSBqmnms  of  that.    Hero  is  tlie  record  of 

Foreign    Soap  Oompsn^. 

iiroms  @F  SMP  i^ie  the  umiteo 

KINGDOM  (FREE  OF  DUTY). 

1897„  iSBS.  1899.  1900.  1901.  1032. 

££££££ 
133;000      218,000      287,000      245,000      315,000  430,003 

The  imports  of  soap  pre  Hons  to  1 897  cannot  be  shown, 
as  they  were  too  small  before  that  date  to  be  "  separatel}^ 
di^-tinguished  "  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  But  the 
iigares  are  not  small  S10W.  As  you  see,  they  have  been 
increasing  largely  during  the  past  six  years,  and  thcy 

seem  to  have  escaped  notice! 

If  Yfe  are  not  allowed  to  sell  OUT  soap  in  foreign 

countries,  why  admit  this  Foreign  Soap 
Free  of  ail  Duty  into  this  country  to 
compete  ynfairiy  with  British  soap, 
to  Bower  wages  and  to  throw  British 
worl^ing-  people  out  of  employment 
with  n©  wage  at  all  ? 


J'rintod  luul  piil)linli(;(l  by  .Jah.  Tuuhcott  &  Son,  Ltd  ,  Loiulon,  K.C. 

For  further  copies  apply  to  LEAFLET,  7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 


Industrial  SeHe^ 


No.  18. 


AN  INJURED  INDUSTRY. 


THE  GRANITE  TRADE. 


A  Preference  to  tk  Foreigner. 


A  few  days  before  Christmas  the  folio  whig  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Broadstairs  local  paper : — 

Beoadstaies  and  St.  Peter's  Ueban  District  Council. 


Norway  Granite  Kerb  and  Channel. 
The  above-named  Council  hereby  invite  Tenders 
for  the  Supply  and  Delivery  of  1,030  ft.  run  of 

6  in.  by  12  in.  Norway  Granite  Edg^e  Kerb 

(Straight),  80  ft.  run  ditto  (Circular),  and  1,050  ft. 

run  of  12  in.  by  6  in.  Norway  Granite 
Channel. 

Further  particulars  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Grranite,'* 
to  be  sent  to  my  office  on  or  before  Monday,  the  4th 
day  of  January,  1904. 

By  order, 

HOWARD  HURD, 

Town  Surveyor. 

Council  Offices,  Broadstairs, 
-  imh  December,  1903. 

[tuen  oteb. 


On  December  30tli  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
by  a  British  firm  of  Cornish  quarry  owners  to  the 
Broadstairs  Town  Council : — 

December  dOth,  id04 
To  tho  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the  Broadstairs  and 
St.  Peter's  Urban  District  Council— 

Council  OrncES, 

Broadstairs. 

G-entlemen, 

We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  in  possession  of  your 
form  of  tender  for  Curb  and  Channel,  and  notice  that 
Norway  Granite  only  is  specified. 

Would  you  be  prepared  to  entertain  an  offer  for 
Cornish  Curb  and  Channel? 

There  are  many  granite  masons  out  of  work  in  this 
district,  and  it  does  appear  hard  that  British  Granite 
should  not  be  given  an  opportunity  of  competing. 

Awaiting  your  favour. 

We  are. 

Yours  faithfully, 


On  the  14th  January,  1904,  the  Broadstairs  Town 
Council  replied  as  follows  : — 

14ith  January i  1904. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.  was  duly  considered 
by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  on  the  5th  inst.,  and 
their  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Council  at 
the  meeting  held  on  the  IJth  inst.,  which  provided  for 
the  purchase  of  Norway  Granite  Curb  and  Channel,  as 
advertised.  The  Council  could  not  see  their  way  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  kind  of  granite  specified  in 
the  Form  of  Tender. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)     HOWARD  HURD. 

The  Order  has  been  placed  with  the 
London  Representative  of  Norwegian 
Granite  Quarries. 

Printed  and  publislu-d  by  Jas.  Truhcott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  E.O. 

For  further  Copies  apply  to  LEAFLET,  7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  8.W. 


Tlie  TotW  Reform  league,  A. 


so  CALLED 
"FREE" TRADE 

HAS  MADE  ENGLAND 

THE  DUMPING-GROUND 

OF 

FOREIGN  MANUFACTURERS, 

And  has  deprived  thousands  of  British 
Working  IVIen  of  earnings  an 
honest  iiving^. 

[turn  over. 

rrintcd  and  published  hy  Jas.  Truscott  &  Sox,  Ltd.,  London,  E.G.,  for  the 
Tavifl  rvcf'jrin  League,  7,  Yictoria  Street,  S.W. 


John  Buj.l:  "I  say,  tin's  is  getting  serious." 


(By  pnmiBBiou  of  C.  W.  It'iiulkncr  &,  Co.,  Tjondon,  K.C.,  Publishers  of  the  series 
of  these  dcHigns  as  l*osL  Cards  in  Colour.) 
C9t9)  [tui;n  ovi:e. 


■it' I 


The  Tariff  Reform  League,  B, 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 

POLICY 

MEANS 

NEW  MARKETS, 

IN  OTHER  WOEDS, 

MORE  WORK 

AND 

MORE  WAGES 

FOR  THE 

WORKERS. 


[TURN  OYER. 


Printed  and  pxiWished  hj  Jas.  Tritscott  &  Son,  liTD.,  Suffolk  I/ane,  E.G.,  for  the 
Tariff  Keform  League,  7,  Yictoria  Street,  S.W. 
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The  Tariff  He  form  League,  C, 

Why  Benefit  the  Foreigner 

AND 

STARVE  THE 
BRITISH 
WORKING  MAN? 


YOTE  FOR  CHAMBERLAIN 

AND 

BETTER  TRADE. 

[turn  over. 

Printed  and  published  by  [as.  Truscott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  E.G.,  for  the 
Tariff  Reform  League,  7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


The  Tariff  Reform  League.  I>. 


BRITISH 

WORKMEN, 

How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  allow 

GERMAN 

WORKMEN 

TO  TAKE 

The  Bread  out  of  your  Mouths  hy  Dump- 
ing their  Untaxed  Goods  into  this  Country 
helow  Cost  Price  ? 

[TURN  OVER. 

Printed  and  published  by  Jas.  Trxjscott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  E.G.,  for  the 
Tariff  Reform  League,  7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


and  you  invited  us." 

fliy  |n:lmi^Hiou  Oi  C.  W  l'';i,ii|l<iier  tfe  Oo.   I.on'Uin.  KO.,  PublishorH  of  tlio  scrieH  of 
(84'J»  tlioac  (l»!MigiiB  iiH  I'ohL  Cards  in  Colour.) 

[tuhm  oveh. 


The  Tariff  Reform  I^eague. 

"FREE"  TRADE 

MEANS 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

AND 

CUTTING  PRICE5. 

IF   THE  MASTER 

LOSES  HIS  MARKET 

THE  MAN 

LOSES   HIS  JOB. 

y      '    -       *  -  >  [turn  oVex. 

Printed  and  published  by  Jas.  Trlscott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Suffolk  Lane,  E.C.,  for  the 
Tariff  Reform  League,  7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


The  Tariff  Reform  League. 


COMMON  SEN 


A  country  casmot  be  expected  to 
renounce  the  power  of  taxing  Foreigners, 
unless  Foreigners  will  in  return  practise 
towards  itself  the  same  forbearance." 

JOHN  STUART  miLU 


We  have  gfiven  up  our  Power,,  and 
now  we    are   in   the    hands    of  the 

Foreigner. 


AWAKE!  MEN  OF  GREAT  iRITAIN! 


[turn  over. 


Printed  and  published  by  Jas.  Truscott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Suffolk  Lane,  E.C.,  for  tlie 
Tariff  Kefor.m  League,  7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


/ 

The  Tariff  Reform  League.  G. 

PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS 

Will  Develop  tM  fast  iesources 

OF  THE 

col.onie:s 

AND 

LOWER  the  Price 
of  FOOD. 

[turn  OVER- 

Printed  and  published  by  Jas.  Truscott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  E.G.,  for  the 
Tariff  Reform  League,  7,  Victoria  Street,  b.W. 


The  Tariff  Reform  League.  H, 


WE   ARE  BEING 

UNFAIRLY  BEATEN 

BY  THE 

FOREIGNER. 

Shall  we  take  it 

lying  down  ? 


[turn  over. 


Printed  and  published  by  Jas.  Truscott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Suffolk  Lane,  E.G.,  for  the 
Tariff  Reform  League,  7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE. 


To  JANUARY  31st,  1904, 

To  be  obtained  on  application  to  The  SECRETARY,  Tariff  Reform  League, 
7,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


A  Short  Handbook  for  Speakers  and  Students  of  the  Policy  of  Preferential 
Tariffs.    Price  Is.  Net.    Post  free  Is.  2d. 

Imperial  Reciprocity.    A  study  of  Fiscal  Policy.    Price  Qd,    Post  free  IQd, 

Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Price  Is,  Net.    Post  free  Is.  Id. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Proposals:  What  they  mean  and  what  we  shall  gain 

by  them.  By  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A.,  with  Preface  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Price 
Is.  Net.    Post  free  Is.  2d. 

Imperial  Union  and  Tariff  Reform :  Speeches  delivered  from  May  15th 
to  November  4th,  1903.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
with  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.    Price  Is.  Net.    Post  free  Is.  2d. 

Fiscal  Reform  Examined.  Being  Plain  Words  for  Plain  Folk.  Price  Is. 
Post  free  Is.  2d. 

Imperial  Fiscal  Reform.    By  Sir  H.  P.  Vincent  Caillard.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Post  free  3s.  9d. 

Protection.  The  Views  of  a  Manufacturer.  By  G.  Btng.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Post  free  2s.  9d. 

Fiscal  Notes  and  Queries.    By  A.  F.  Pbnnefather.    Price  6d.    Post  free  8d. 

Our  System  and  Educational  Policy  in  Relation  to  Recruiting  and  the 

Territorial  System.    By  Colonil  F.  J.  G-ravbs.     Price  3d.     Post  free 

Is.  Id. 

TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE  LEAFLETS  (New  Series). 


1.  What  is  our  best  Policy  ? 

2.  The  Offer  of  the  Colonies.., 

3.  John  Bull  &  Sons 

4.  Our  Best  Customers 

5.  The  Case  for  Imperial  Pref- 
erence 

6.  A  Trade  Barometer 

7.  What  is  a  Tariff  ? 

8.  British   Exports   Decline ; 
Foreign  Imports  Grow  ... 

9.  What  is  Retaliation  ? 

10.  This  Hill  is  Dangerous  ... 

11.  How  we  Benefit  our  Rivals. 

12.  The  Free  Food  Humbug  .. 

13.  Food  Taxes  do  not  raise 
Prices     ...     .  ... 


PRICE. 

Per 

Per 

100. 

1,000. 

2/- 

4d. 

?> 

?5 

5) 

6d. 

3/6 

4d. 

2/- 

99 

14.  The  Savings  Bank  Test 

15.  Hostile  Tariffs  ... 

16.  To  the  Working-men  of 
England  

i?.  A  Tax  you  have  Forgotten 

18.  Wages  under  a  Tariff  ... 

19.  Mr.   Chamberlain's  Pro 
posals  ... 

20.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Budget 

21.  The  Need  for  Tariff  Re 
form 

22.  The  Salvation  of  Erin   .  . 

23.  John  Bull's  Shooting  .. 

24 .  Trade  Unionism  and  Fiscal 
Policy  ... 

25.  Agriculture  and  Cobden.. 


Per 
100. 

4d. 


6d. 


4d. 


Per 
1,000. 

2/. 


3/6 


2/- 


New  Series — eontinued. 


2G. 
27. 


29. 


32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

87. 

88. 
89. 


Farmers !  ! 

Millers  and  Farmers  !  !  ... 
Small  Holders,  Gardeners, 

&c.  !   

A  Voice  from  the  Tomb  . . . 
30.  The  Spirit  of  Cobdenism... 
81.  Cobden  on  Trades  Unions.. 
Canada    and  Preferential 

Trade   

Canada  and  the  Big  Loaf. . . 
Ye  Fiscal  Crusoe  ... 
A  Word  to  the  Labourer  . . . 
Mr.  Chas.  Booth  on  Tariff 
Eeform  ... 

Th«  Argument  for  Tariff 
Reform  ... 
British  Trade  in  1903 
Dumping  in  the  Dry  Goods 

Trade   ! 

40.  Agricultural  Prosperity 


1»R1C1S. 

100. 

4d. 


6d. 


4d. 

3/- 

6a. 

4d. 


I,<KX). 

2/- 


3/6 


2/- 

25/- 
3/6 

2/- 


41 


42. 
48. 
44. 


A  Letter  to  Working  Men 
on  the  Food  Taxes,"  by 
Prof.W.A.S.Hewins,M.A. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Case... 
Our  Adverse  Balance 
Preferential  Tariffs  from 
the  Financial  Standpoint 

45.  Fiscal  Policy  and  Agricul- 
ture 

46.  The     Agriculturist  and 
Tariff  Reform  ... 

47.  The  Demon  of  Cheapness 

48.  Richard  Cobden  and  his 
Pohcy  ... 

49.  Lord Goschen's Nightmare 

50.  Free  Trade  Walrus  and 
Dumper  Boy 

Tariff  Talks  to  Agricultural 
Labourers 

A  Word  to  the  Elector... 


51 


52 


PRICE 
Pbr 

100, 


Pkr 

1,00<J. 


bd. 

<)  In 

3/6 

4d. 

.2/. 

3/- 

25/- 

6d. 

3/6 

2/- 

20/- 

4d. 

2/- 

6d. 

3/6 

'5 

TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE  LEAFLETS  (Industrial  Series). 


1.  Agriculture 

2.  Sugar  Refining  ... 

3.  Silk  Weaving 

4.  Musical  Instruments 

5.  The  Glove  Trade  ... 

6.  The  Woollen  Trade 

7.  Milling   

8.  The  Jewellery  Trade 

9.  The  Glass  Trade  ... 


Per 
100. 

6d. 
4d. 

P«» 

1,000. 

3/6 
2/- 

5) 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 
55 

5> 
55 

55 

55 

10.  Wire  Nails   

11.  The  Cement  Trade 

12.  Boots  and  Shoes... 

18.  Hop  Growing   

14.  Straw  Hats  and  Bonnets.. 

15.  The  Silk  Trade  

16.  Soap  ...   

17.  Hosiery  ... 

18.  The  Granite  Trade 


TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE  LEAFLETS  (Diagram  Series), 


1.  The  Increase  in  Exports  of  the  Ten  Principal  Trading  Nations  , 

2.  British  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries  and  to  British  Possessions 
4.  British  Imports  of  Wheat  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British 

Possessions 

27.  The  Mistaken  Outcry  against  Taxed  Food   

SPECIAL  SERIES  (Unnumbered). 


PRICE 
PER  100 


6d. 


PRICB 
PER  1,000. 


3/6 


The  John  Bull  Store:  Words  and  Music   

Enquire  Within  upon  everything  about  Tariff  Reform 

Tariff  Reform  by  Pen  and  Pencil   

Fiscal  Facts,  No.  1   

Fiscal  Facts,  No.  2   

Fiscal  Facts  for  Farmers,  No.  1   


PRICK 
PER  100. 

4d. 


8/- 

7/- 
8/- 


PRICE 
PER  1,000. 

2/- 
1/10/0 
8/U/O 
1/6/0 


PrinUd  by  Jab.  Tiiuicott  ft  Bom,  Ltd.,  London,  £.0. 


Mr.  Asquith:  "What  you  wanted,  my  man,  was  a  better  educatioa" 
OuT-OF- Workman  :  *'What  I  want  now,  guv'nor,  is  more  work." 


